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PREFACE. 


0 
Tue following “Notes of Lessons” are not given as 


models of such, but rather as examples of the manner 
in which the lessons should be given. Hence the 
“Notes” are full of questions and answers, it being my 
object to show how the children are led from one point 
to another. 


Teachers must not expect that if they give’ these — 
lessons they will always obtain the same ansyers ; 
thereby showing the necessity that every tedecher must 
prepare her own lessons to suit her own childrén and 

. their surroundings, 

These lessons are only intended as a guide, as, indeed, 
all “ notes of lessons ” shyuld be. 

E.M. M 


maane p uane, 
denn. Bo Ee AT. 
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INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, WHITEHALT, 
Str, Gth February, 1893. 
You will have observed that in the Education Code of 1892, teachers holding 
either the Elementary fpr Advanced Certificates of the National Froebel Union are 
allowed to rauk as assistant teachers in infant schools under inspection. And you will 
doubtless have rightly inferred from thig concession that the Department are desirous 
of giving further encouragement to the tmployment of Kindergarten methods, 

The circumstances of infantfschools have altered covsiderably in the last few years; 
the numbers in the lower classes having increased (especially in schools which have 
accepted the Fee Grant, and have consequently either abolished or largely reduced 
their school fees) a full four years’ attendance at the infant school wil! be the rule and 
not the exemption, The improvement also shown in passing the standards at an earder 
age than formerly gives to infant schools greater liberty and leisure in developing 
natural methods of education. 

As regards the Elementary Subjects the conditions of the Code are fully satisfied if 
the scholars over seven can pass, as a rule, in the First Standard; nothing more should 
be attempted in these subjects in the infant schools, except in the few cases in which 
scholars are allowed to be retained for the work of the Second Standard. The scholars 
inthe lower classes of infant schools may therefore be relieved from any premature 
preparation for those subjects on methods ill-suited to their tender age. 

ao me esate principles should be regarded as a sound basis for the education of early 
qhildhood : 

(1) ‘The recognition of the child's spontancous activity, and the stimulation of this 

activity in certain well-defined directions by the teachers, 

2) The harmonious and complete development of the whole of a child’s faculties. 
The teacher should pay especial Hai tq. the love of movement, which can 
alone secure healthy physical conditions; f3 the observant use of the organs of 
sense, especially those of sight and touch ,~ind to that eager desire of questioning 
which intelligent children exhibit. Al these should be encouraged under due 
limitations, and should be developed simultaneously, so that each stage of đe- 
yelopment may be complete in itself. 

It has been strongly urged that sufficient attention has not been paid in the past to 
these principles; indeed, it is often found that the Kindergarten Occupations are 
treated: as mere toys, or amusing pastimes, because they are attractive for children, 
and the intellectual character of the ‘Gifts of Froebel” is disregarded, whereas the 
main object of these lessons is to stimulate intelligent individual effort, 

You should direct tive attention of teachers to the chief consideration which under- 
lies true methods of infant teaching, viz., the association of one lesson with another 
through some one leading idea or ideas. The reading lessons, occupations, and object 
lessons may all be arali combined for one purpose, e.g., if the teacher wishes to 
impress on her class some knowledge of a domestic animal, shemay usefully combine 
the object lesson for general study of its strugture; the reading lesson fora knowledge 
of its habits and character; some occupation, sugh as pricking the outline, to impress 
an exact knowledge of its form ; a soug or simple story beaging,pn its association with 
human life; so that familiarity with animals, especially with domestic animals, and a 
kind treatment of them may be fostered. i tidon or/éhe 

the other hand you should caution teachers against the mere repetition 
yee exercises and lessons; the progressive character of the whole scheme of BUS aS 
tion should be constantly keptin view; and each exercise should lead up to something 
beyond itself. x 
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ictures and flowers have been wisely introduced of late in greater abundance into 
infact schools and have added much to their cheerfulness and attractiveness. Eey 
should be frequently takën down into the class, and made the subject of conversation. 
It is not enough that the children should be taught to observe these things and to 
answer questions upon them. They shculd be encouraged in every way to give ex- 
pression in their own words to what they know, what they want to know, and what 
they think. "4 P 

Te will be found that the Elementary Subjects when taught on right méthods can we 
treated with greater variety; Reading becomes a Kindergarten lesson through pictures 
and word building; Writing becomes'a variety of Kindergarten drawing; elementary 
exercises in Number are associated with many of the Kindergarten occupations, 

It is the experience of many good teachers that by the adoption of such methods it 
is found to be unnecessary before the sixth year is passed to employ books for Reading, 
except occasionally for a change of occupation, or perform any exercise in Writing 
except the elements of letters, or to do any formal Arithmetic work on slates. 

It may reasonably be hoped that the observance of these suggestions will materially 
improve the work of the younger children in infant schople and classes, by relieving 
the teacher from that useless sub-division in the elemen! ry subjects, which has been 
hitherto generally employed, and by rendering the instruction less formal, but more 
varied and attractive. ‘ 

A list of Varied Occupations is appended to this Circular, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


G, W. KEKEWIOH. | 
The following list of Varied Occupations may serve as a guide to teachers especially ! 
~ in infant schools or classes which may be divided into two sections for those lessons. 
A.—What Children between the ages of five and seven can do :— 
Games with Music. 
Games without Music (Guessing Games, &c,; Taking Messages), 
Picture Lessons, $ p i 
Object Lessons. 


Story Lessons, e.g., stories from History; Grimm's Household Tales, 9 


Recitations, 
Paper Folding. t 3 
Mosaic with coloured paper; use of gum, 7 i 
Drawing. Brush Drawing. 4 
Plaiting paper. i 
Ruling simple Geometrical Forms. i 
Measuring length, Estimating length. bs 
Ryeietine. Estimati }g weight, 

tting a table ( g a glass of water without s 


iling it. Moy! | 
without breaking thers), sae LS ETT i 
Modelling in Clay. h 
Basket Work. ş 
Cutting out patterns and shapes with scissors. $ | 
Word Building. E 
Number Pictures, with cubes, beads, &c. RA 
B.—What Children between three and five years of age can do:— F 
Games with Music. 
Games without Music (Guessing Games, &c.), 
ra onary HARE &e. 
‘icture Lessons (Learning to answer in compl 
a Ce plete sentences as to what they 
Paper Folding. 
Mosuic with coloured tablets, 
Drawing. “ 
Matehing eure (ficking out the same shades of wool fiom a heap of 
HEGRE paper. 
orking patterns with needle and worsted, 
Threading beads in twos, threes, &. | 
Arranging stelle in twos, threes, &c. 
anging ‘ Pictures of Number” wit: be: 
Word Building. pues, 
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INTRODUCTION. . 


Tag latest requirements of the Education Department will 
undoubtedly cause less direct attention to be given to ‘the 
three, R’s” than has generally been the practice in our infant 
schools. Three things are now required :— 

1. Children must receive suitable instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

2. Simple lessons on objects and on the phenomena of 
nature and of common life. 

8. Appropriate and varied occupations. 

This is a step in the right direction, since it will cause the 
infant school to takeits proper position as the training and 
developing department of the upper school. 

The first of the above requirements has been attended to 
by most teachers; in fact, too much time has been spent in 
forcing these subjects on the children, md thereby checking 
their natural intellectual development. Had léss ‘time been 
devoted to them, and more to those required in (2) and (8) of 
Art. 106 (b), the children would, by their greater intelligence 
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power of observation, imitation, accuracy, etc., bein a better 


position to receive them. It would also be found that the ~ 


elements of these subjects having been mastered in less time, 
and by more pleasant methods, a love of leafning has 
been implanted, and a thirst for knowledge created in tho 
children, which will greatly assist them in overcoming the 
more arduous work of the advanced school. 

In order to fulfil the new requirements it is necessary for 
the teacher to draw up a course of lessons embracing the 
different subjects, and, having prepared’ this, to so arrange 
her time-table that she can give a certain part of each day to 
this collective instruction. She must not consider that each 
half-hour thus given is so much time lost to “ the three R's,” 
but should look upon it as indirectly assisting them; eg, 
object lessons greatly help the reading, spelling, and writing, 
and for elementary arithmetic there is no system better than 
the Kindergarten, as will hereafter be shown. Supposing a 
teacher to*give half an hour every day, or even only on three 
days per week, a great many lessons would be given to the 
children, and much useful information imparted ; theh she 
might devote the half-hours on the other two days to (8) ap- 
propriate and varied occupations. The three half-houzs a 
week would be about 182 half-hours or object lessons in the 
school year; and the two half-howrs per week would e 88 
half-hours, or lesson in Kindergarten. 

From the circular to H.M. Inspectors, dated 6th August 
1883, we ascertain that (2) includes lessons on animals, ob- 
jects, common employments, form, colour, food, plants, 
clothing; on simple facts in nature, as rain, frost, the 
seasons; on familiar scenes in common life, as the post-office, 
a shop, railway, etc.; and that (8) would be fulfilled by the 
exercises usually known as those of the Winders Under 
the head of Kindergarten, all lessons in form, colour, and 
elementary number should be given. Thus a teacher is 
actually teaching one of “ the three R’s” while fulfilling one 
of the new requirements. Such lessons might appear on the 
time-table as Kindergarten (form), Kindergarten (colour) 
Kindergarten (number). 3 


The teacher should look upon the Kindergarten as a system 
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o 

of education by means of which she is to teach these and other 
- subjects, and not as a system which teaches only how to build, © 
fold, plait, ete. In teaching number the ball-frame is generally 
used—the teacher doing all the work, and the children sitting 
or standing still, looking and repeating. How much better for 
each child to haye a box of cubes, a tray of beads, or bundle 
of sticks, to count, add, and subiract ; touching the object and 
counting at the same time must give him a better idea than 
simply looking and counting. The child really associates the 
number with the object, and thus, when he says three, not 
only knows the number, but has & clear idea of it, and is able 
to bring three articles to you when required. How many 
children are able to repeat very high numbers without having 
any conception of the value of low ones ! 

In teaching form, the children have the various gifts to 
handle, e.g. the balls of gift I. give the idea of roundness; 
then follows the cube, with its faces, edges, and corners, all to 
be recognised, named, counted, and touched. In teaching 
colour, the balls of gift I., being of different colours, are most 
usefuf, and in many of the succeeding gifts the combination of 
colours is largely introduced. Besides the above, many lessons 
on objects should be-given while using the gifts of the Kinder- 
garten; e.g. children build a sofa with the cubes: it is imme- 
diately compared with a real sofa, resemblances and differences 
Pointed out, the parts named and descriled, the uses of the 
sofa and the various materials employed in its construction 
noted. 

Here you are not only making the children observe minutely, 
compare, and answer correctly, but you are at the same time 
giving them an object lesson on the sofa. ; 

Before commencing the set of object lessons, it would be 
advisable to give the children some clear ideas of the different 
qualities which must necessarily occur in describing the various 
articles that will form the subjects of the lessons. This will 
be so much time saved in the actual lessons, for when any of 
the said qualities occur, the children, having already had their _ 
attention directed to them, will readily recognise them, and 
the thread of the lesson will not be broken by going aside to 
explain any of these terms. 
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There may doubtless be teachers who disagree with the 
above suggestion, but experience proves that such lessons are 
of the greatest use in cultivating the powers of observation, 
perception, and comparison in children. S 

The most important of these qualities are :— X 

Inflammable, soluble, fusible; porous, absorbent, water- 
proof; opaque, transparent, translucent ; stiff, flexible, elastic; 
brittle, tough, durable; granulous, friable, fibrous; solid, 
liquid, fluid. These qualities should be taken in groups 
according to their correlative influence on the faculty of 
observation. 


o 


o 


EXAMPLE OF A LESSON. 
INFLAMMABLE, BOLUBLE, FUSIBLE. 


I. Inflammable.—Teacher to have a candle—a spirit-lamp o 
would be better. Require a child to light the candle; gachar 
to hold a piece of paper in the flame of the candle and ask 
children what they notice about it. They will see that dhe 

. Paper burns with a flame. The childreri to name other things 
that burn with a flame—the candle and match have already 
been mentioned—wood, coal, gas, lampwick. By questioning, 
lead the class to discover that some things require a greater 
amount of heat than others to make them bum: e.g. paper 
will burn if held in the candle, but coal will not. Children 
then told that anything that burns with a flame is said to be 

inflammable. This sentence to be written on the blackboard. 


Children to repeat it several times, and to name other things 
that are inflammable. 


IL. Soluble —Teacher to 
bler of water (in order to s 
this before completing the 


e 
put a piece of sugar into a tum- 
ave time, the teacher should do 


) the previous section). Hold up the 
glass ; ask what it contains. What was put into the wee? 


Where is it now ? They cannot see it. Let a child taste th 
water. He finds that it has a sweet taste. The sugar is 
dissolved and mixed with the water. Children then required 
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to name other things that will dissolve in water—salt, soda, 
alum, blue, etc. 

If children should name starch, cornflour, etc., they should 
be shown, that they do not really dissolve. Children then 
told that anything that will dissolve in water is said to be 
soluble. This definition to be written on the blackboard and 
learnt by the children, and other examples given. 

I. Fusible—Teacher to hold a piece of sealing-wax in 
the flame of the candle. Children to say what they notice. 
Tt burns, and some of it falls down—it melts. What causes 
it to melt? Children to name other things that melt when 
put in the flame, such as wax? tallow, lead, iron. Here, 
again, they will sce that different degrees of heat are required 
to cause the melting to take place. 

Children to be told that anything that can be melted is 
said to be fusible. ‘his to be written on the blackboard, and 
learnt by the children, and other examples given. 

The other qualities should be treated in. the same way as 
the above three, viz. :—1st. Develop the idea of the quality ; 
2nd. Definition made up and learnt; 8rd. Examples proving 
that the development of the idea and the deduced definition 
aie fully comprehended bythe children. : 

In advising that these lessons should be given to the 
childyen before commencing their course of object lessons, it 
should be borne in mind that they are not intended for the 
youngest children in the school. 

In this division (the youngest children) the lessons are 
purely conversational, and the language of the simplest 
character, and all the objects and illustrations chosen from 
the child and his immediate surroundings. Fg. the chil- 
dren, under the guiding influence of the teacher, should be 
led to talk about tlamselves, and thus gradually learn the 
name, shape position, and use of some of the principal parts 
of the body. ‘Their clothes might form subjects of conyersa- 
tion; their homes—the furniture of the kitchen, bedroom, 
etc. ; the dinner-table, the tea-table; their toys; the school- 
room, the play-ground, the road to school. A few of the 
domestic argmals might also be introduced. : 

The following list of lessons will probably meet the require- 
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ments of Article 166 b (2), viz. :— Simple lessons on objects, 
the phenomena of Nature, and of common life.” It may 
prove of use to teachers if even they only select from it “the 
thirty or forty collective lessons” mentioned in the circular to 
H.M. Inspectors. 

Teachers should consider in choosing their lessons the sur- 
xoundings of the children, whether in town or country, and 
the occupations and conditions of the parents. 

The object lessons will produce better results and be more 
beneficial to the children if familiar things are introduced, 
and their natural knowledge and experience made use of. 

I. Objects.—Under this will be included, animals, plants, 
minerals, and miscellaneous objects, 

(@, Animals.—Horse, donkey, cow, sheep, cat, dog, 
goat, elephant, camel, lion, tiger, bear; hen, duck, 
ostrich, stork, sparrow, swallow, pigeon; bees, beetle, 
spider, silkworm ; herring, cod, oyster, shrimp. 

(®) Plants.—Parts (root, stem, leaves, flowers, seed, 
wood, and bark); uses. Potato, turnip, and carrot, 
onion, cabbage, peas and beans, corn plants i tea, 
coffee, sugar, rice; apple and pear, orange and 
lemon, flowers. : a 

(c) Minerals "Ocal, iron, gold, silver, coppar, chalk, 
salt. 

(2) Miscellaneous—Glass, baskets, water, milk,’ glue, 
ae clang: match, an egg, leather, sponge, food, 

I. Phenomena of Nature—Rain, 
wind; sun, moon, stars; night and day. 
summer, autumn, winter. 

II. Scenes of Common Life.—A shop, railway, market, 
warehouse, a garden, a farm, modes of conveyance, writing a 
letter, washing, usefulness of children at home, parts of 
house and uses, means of lighting and warming. 

IV. Common Employments,—Shoemaker, baker, tailor, 
builder, glazier, painter, carpenter, fisherman, postman, 
porter, the errand boy, the servant maid, paper-making, 
cotton-weaying. 7 


It will be noticed that form and colour are not mentioned 


snow, frost, clouds, 
» the week; spring, 


Pees 
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in the above list of object lessons. They have been pur- 
posely omitted so as to include them in the Kindergarten, 
te. their natural place. 

In order that these lessons may be profitable to thé 
children, the teacher must be furnished with a proper sup ly 
of specimens, apparatus, diagrams, etc. Where EIE 
real objects should be obtained, but these failing, the nearest 
possible substitute for them in the form of good models, no 
matter how simple if correct, ‘or reliable pictures. 

The first requisite is a cupboard or box in which to keep 
all these articles. This being obtained, the teacher should 
proceed with her collection. In doing this she should secure 
the goodwill and hearty go-operation of the children. Many 
specimens will thus be obtained, and at the same time the 
interest of the children is aroused. Much useful infor- 
mation may be gained and many specimens collected by a 
visit to a large factory. The teacher should also enlist the 
sympathy of school managers and friends in the school collec- 
tion. They, from their various occupations, experience, and 
position, will undoubtedly be able to add greatly to the store. 
A visit to a large toy-shop would enable the teacher to enlarge 
her collection by jndia-rubber animals, various sets of furni- | 
tm® for, the dolls’ houses, vehicles, tools, ete. Useful boxes 
containing a collection of objects can be obtained at the 
Depository of the Home and Colonial College and various 
other depdts for school apparatus, etc. ~ r 

The following sketch is an example of a lesson suited to 
the youngest children. No doubt, to the majority of the 
class, the names of these parts (head, body, and limbs) will 
be known, but the teacher should bear in mind that though 
she wishes the children to know the names of the paris of 
the body, yet her ghief aim is to direct them to notice care- 
fully and to be able to express in correct language what they 
observe. 

In getting the children to talk about themselves you arè 
helping them to feel at ease, and thus placing them in a 
better position to observe with interest, and to want to talk 
when less familiar objects are brought before them. Children 
are very fond of talking about what they know, and the 
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teacher, while directing them to the subject under considera- 
tion, should be careful not to discourage the little ones by 
hasty expressions of word or manner, even when what they 
say is irrelevant. Depend upon “it, the child’s mind sees 
some connection between what was said and the object which 
called forth the remark. Remember that when once, even in 
a slight degree, the sensitiveness of a child has been hurt, 
great harm has been done, and it will be a long time before 
he recovers his natural ease and disposition and will be able 
to fully trust his thoughts to the teacher. 


PARTS OF THE _ BODY. 
Crass—Tne Banes. 


The teacher, having called a child to the front of the class, 


says: Now, children, let us have a little talk about ourselves. 


Look at this little boy and tell me what part of him I am 
touching. (His head.) Each of you touch your headyand 
say, “ Hach of us has a head.” The teacher then, by touching 
the hair, eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, would get the children 
to do the same, and repeat the name of the part Souched, 
Look again at this little boy and tell me what part of him I 
am touching. (His arms.) How many arms has he? Look 
at yourselves and tell me how many arms you have. Repeat, 
“We all have two arms.” What have you at the end of your 
arms? (Hands.) 

What part of this little boy am I now touching? (His 
legs.) How many legs has he? Now touch your own legs 
and tell me how many you have, and say, ‘ We all have two 
legs.” Now what have you at the end of your legs? (Feet.) 

Tell the children that the arms and legs are called limbs, 
and let them repeat, “ Our arms and legs are called limbs,” 


and touch the parts as they are named. The teacher, pointing 
to say: ‘‘ Now, children, we have spoken about the head, the 
arms, and tne legs. Can any one tell me to what they are 
joined? (The body.) Put your hands on your body, and 
say, “ We all have a body.” 


to 
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Tave you ever seen any one without a head? (No.) Or 
without a body? Now, have you ever seen any one without 
arms? Some of the children will have seen a man or boy 
with one arm. The children should be told that some acci- 
dent caused the loss of the arm, and might be warned about 
being careless in their play, ete. The sympathy of the 
children should be directed towards any one so afflicted. The 
legs should be referred to in much the same way. 

‘At the end of the lesson the children should repeat: “ We 
have a head, a body, and limbs. Our limbs are our arms and 
legs.” 

The teacher should guard herself against entering upon the 
uses of the different parts of the body, and also keep from 
giving minute descriptions of any of these parts. These will 
form subjects for future lessons. 

A recapitulatory lesson of the one above, partly in the form 
of drill, would be found yery useful and interesting to the 
children ; thus, the teacher might say: What should I tell 


> little Mary if I wanted her to hold up her arm nearest the 


window? (To hold up her right arm.) Each of you hold 
up your right arm, and say, “ I am holding up my right arm.” 
Now, if I wanted you to hold up the other arm what should I 
say? (Hold up your left arm.) ` Each of you hold up your 
left arm, and repeat, “I am holding up my left arm.” 
Several exercises should here be given te enable the children 
to distinguish clearly between their left and right arms. 

In a similar manner they should be taught to distinguish 
one leg from the other. They might also have exercises with 
their heads, e.g. they might be told to bend them backwards 
and forwards, or to the right and left. 

The following lesson will be found suitable to the elder 


infants :— 
THE HORSE. 
Crass—Exper INFANTS. 


Apparatus :—Picture ; small model, if possiblePcovered with natural skinz 
horsehair, hoof, oats, hay, chaff. 

Structure.—Show picture and model, and let the children 

name and describe the principal parts, and then, under the 
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direction of the teacher, notice that the head is long, and 
broad at the top near the eyes, and gradually narrows to the 
mouth ; the ears are long; the eyes are large; the legs are 
long and slender ; the foot has a hard case called the hoof. 
Comparison might here be made between our feet and toes 
and the hoofs of the horse. What do men put on the horse’s 
hoof? Why? Does it hurt the horse to nail oh his shoes? 
The long hair on the neck is called the mane. The body is 
covered with short hair. The tail is covered with very long 
- hair. Compare this with the mane. 

Il. Uses and Food.—Ask the children where they see 
horses; they will probably say in the street and stable. What 
were these horses doing? They were drawing carts, vans, 
and drays; running in cabs, omnibuses, and carriages, some- 
‘times carrying people on their backs. *Children should then 
be questioned about the different kinds of horses used for 
these purposes, and be led to notice how the slight difference 
in their make renders them suitable for the different ways in 
which they are employed—e.y. the horses in large vans and 
drays are very stout and heavy, have strong legs, but are not 
able to run quickly ; whereas the cab and carriage horses are 
not so stout, the legs are more slender, and they run much 
more quickly. Now, some of you said that you saw the hérse 
in the stable. What is the stable? Yes; it is his house, 
where he eats and sleeps. Let the children notice that the 
horse often eats out of his stable. When does he do this? 
When he has to wait a long time in one place his master puts 
on a nosebag—this to be explained. The children will also 
be able to say that the horse gets water from the troughs in 
the streets. What does the horse eat? Oats, hay, and chaff, 
The children might be told that the hay is grass cut down 
and dried in the sun, and that chaff consists of hay and cloyer 
cut up and mixed together. The horse sometimes sleeps 
while standing, but likes to lie down on a nice bed of clean 
straw. 

Ill. Uses when Dead.—The children to.be asked if any 
use can be mae of the horse when dead. ‘The flesh is used 
for cat’s meat; this-will be familiar to them. They should 
be told that in some countries the flesh is eaten by men, in 
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the’same way as we eat the flesh of the cow. Horsehair is 
used for stufling chairs, sofas, beds, etc. Children to notice 
from specimen that this hair is obtained from the mane and 
tail. The skin is made into leather, the bones used for 
manure for the garden, the hoofs for making glue. 

The summary, which should consist of the leading facts 
mentioned, to be written on the blackboard as the lesson pro- 
ceeds. The children should be asked to spell the simple 
words before they are written, and at the end of the lesson to 
read and repeat all that is on the board. It would be a good 
exercise for the children to have it then set for memory work, 
either as home lessons or during, the writing lesson. 

Tt will be noticed thas this lesson is given to town chil- 
dren. For country children the lesson might be varied as 
follows :—The heavy ‘horse of the van and dray class would 
be supplemented by that which works in the field, and this 
would have to be enlarged- upon. Horses out grazing, and 
possibly hunting horses might be mentioned. The cab-horse 
would give way to the horse used in light carts and traps. 

Again, in military districts children would mention the 
soldier’s horse. ‘This would, of course, then have to be 
slightly touched upon. 

The donkey should be treated in a somewhat similar 
manner, and a comparison made between it and the horse 
—e.g. the ears, colour, tail, strength, beauty, and character. 
As this animal is subjected to much thoughtless cruelty, 
opportunities should be made by the teacher to impress 
upon the children the necessity of treating the donkey with 
kindness. 

In giving a lesson on the cow, the attention of the chil- 
dren should be directed to the different ways in which the 
horse and cow eat, their food. The structural difference in 
the hoof, mane, and tail should also be noticed. 

The use of the horse as a beast of burden, etc., would 
here be replaced by the great value of the cow in contribu- 
ting to our food. The various products of milk—cream, 
butter, and cheese—would have to be spoken abou’, although, 
of course, the making of butter and cheese would not here be 
entered upon. 
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PARTS OF A PLANT. 


Crass—Etper Inranrs. 


a 
Apparatus :—A few different plants—leaves—flowers—and seeds. 


I. Parts named.—Place a plant before the children, and i 
let them point out the different parts—stem, branches, ii 
leaves, stalks, flower. When these parts have been named, 
the teacher will tell the children that the plant has other parts 
besides these. The teacher proceeds by taking the plant out of 
the flower-pot and asking the childrenewhat they see; they will 


probably say “mould.” Their attention should be directed to rv 
the little thread-like substances in the mould, and they , 
should be told that these little threads form the root. | 


The teacher should then ask the children to look care- 
fully at a plant, the flowers of which are going to seed. 
One of these flowers should then be given to: a child for 
him to open in front of the class, and the teacher slkould 
tell the children that the little things found inside are the 
seeds. The teacher might then hold the plant to the Jas 
and ask the children to point to other flowers going“to seed. 
As each of the parts of the plant is named, the teacher 
should write the name on the blackboard, and at the end 
of this section the class to read, “ The parts of a plant are 
—the root, the stem, the branches, the leaves, the flowers, 
and the seeds.” 

It is probable that the children would not name the parts 
in the above order. Of course the teacher would have to 
leave a space on the board for any of the omitted parts 
and fill in when named. a 

I. Parts described.—The teacher to remind the chil- 
dren that when they were looking at the root they noticed 
that it was like a number of little threads ; then let the chil- 
dren examine it more%losely and see that these threads join 
others, and’gef thicker and thicker, forming little branches, 
‘which eventually are continuous with the stem. The use of 
the root in supporting the plant and drawing in the necessary 
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food should then be mentioned. Thus—the teacher to show 
the class a plant without a root, and put it into some mould; 
then let the children see how easily this may be knocked out 
of the ground. The wind would even blow it down. Show 
them how the root spreads out in all directions, and is thus 
able to withstand the wind, ete. Question the children what 
has to be done to the plant to keep it alive. (It must be 
watered.) Where is the water put? (On the mould.) How 
does this do the plant any good? (The water goes through 
the mould.and the little threads draw it into the plant.) The 
root is the mouth of the plant. 

The stem should then be shofvn, and if possible pieces of it 
should be given to the children, and they should be asked to 
describe it. If they then break it they will see that it is 
moist inside; the cause of this to be given. They might 
then be asked the use of the stem. 

Now the children should be led to notice that the branches 
spread out into smaller ones, and these bear stalks on which 
are the leaves. A leaf should then be given to each child, 
and description of it obtained—it is green, thin; it has an 
upper and under side, an edge. ‘They will find out that they 
can separate the upper surface from the under, and notice that 
the leafinside is quite moist. 

From the different specimens shown, the class will notice 
that leaves are of various shapes, and vary in colour—some 
being light and others dark. 

The flower should now follow. Let the children see how 
it is made—of little leaves (the petals) ; and the class would 
be able to say that these little leaves vary in number, size, 
shape, and colour, in different plants. Let them give ex- 
amples. Ask why we like flowers in our rooms? (They are 
pretty.) Yes, but there is another reason why we like flowers 
in the room? (They smell so nice.) Let them now name 
flowers with sweet odours. Question the class as to where 
the seeds are found, and tell them that from these new plants 
will grow. 9 a 

Tt will be noticed in the above lesson that the parts of the 
plant have only briefly been described, the object being that 
the children should recognise them. Separate lessons might 
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° 
afterwards be given on each part, describing them fully, and 
enlarging on their uses to man, e.g. the root, the different 
kinds, such as the fibrous (cabbage, geranium), the bulbous 
(turnip, onion), the- tapering (carrot, beet), and the tuberous 
(potato). Specimens should be shown, and examples asked 
for. The uses of roots, such as for food, medicine, dyes, etc., 
should then be named. 


COAL. 
Crass—ErperR Inranrs. 
Apparatus :—A piece of coal, coke, a picture of furnace and of a coal-pit. 


I. Qualities.—Show the children a picce of coal, and ask 
them to say all they can about it. 

(a) By looking at it they see that it is black and bright. 

(L) By feeling it they know that it is hard. 

(c) By past observation they know that it is inflammable 
and brittle. These facts should be obtained fro: 
the children in the following way :—The class ta be 
asked what happens to the coal when puf on the 
fire. (It bums.) How does it bum? (With a 


flame.) What do we call those things that bum ~ 


with a flame? (Inflammable.) Repeat ‘ Coal is 

inflammable.” By questioning the children you 

will obtain from them that coal is sometimes in 

large and sometimes in small picces. Why cannot 

we put the large pieces of coal on the fire ? (Be- 

cause they are heavy ; too large for the grate, etic.) 

What do you do to these large pieces ? (Break 

them.) How do they break? (Basily.) What do 

we say of those things that break easily? Class 

to repeat “ Coal is brittle.” ` 

IL. Useg.—(1) Chfidren to be asked where they haye seen 

coal, and for what it is used. (Coal is used for making fires, 

The teacher might here ask the class to name the diffe. 
rent uses of the coal-fire, 


“ay 


fi 
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(2.) Refer to the flame with which the coal burns, and ask 
the children to describe it. Ask them if they know other 
things that give a bright light like the coal. Tell them that 
gas is obtained from coal, and let them compare the flame in 
the fire with the gas-light. The following experiment might 
here be introduced to show the class that gas is made from 
coal. A piece of coal should be placed within the bowl of a 
clay pipe. The bowl should then be covered with clay and 
placed in the fire, or flame of a spirit-lamp. In a short time 
smoke and gas would be seen issuing from the stem of the 
pipe, and on applying a match this would burn with a bright 
flame.. The children should compare this with the gas- 
light. TA 

The teacher now asks the children what else is burnt on 
the fire besides coal? (Coke and cinders.) Compare the 
burning of the coal with the coke, and get the class to de- 
scribe the difference. The coke has no flame. All the bright 
yellow flame (the gas) is out of it. Here the coke obtained in 
the former experiment might be shown, and the children 
asked what it is. They would thus find out that coke is 
obtained from the coal. Children living near gasworks would 


‘Know that coke may always be bought at such places; but 


at the same time they may not have thought that this was 
obtained from the coal in making the gas. 

Call the attention of the class to the fact that railway 
engines always carry coal, and ask why. (Large fires, called 
furnaces, are used to boil the water in the boiler and make 
the steam.) Now lead them on to notice that many things 
are made with the help of steam. 

In manufacturing districts this will be familiar to the 
children, but in other districts it would be necessary to show 
a picture of a furnace, and briefly and simply describe it. 

I.: Where found.—Ask the children where we get coal. 
It is dug out of the earth in many parts of the world, and 
very large quantities are found in our vwn country. Children 
to give the name of our country ‘Tell the,chjldren that 
deep holes, called pits, are dug in the ground. Show a 
picture of a pit, and get the children to describe it, and com- 
pare its galleries and passages with the streets of the district 
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in which they live. Also saow low the men get down the 
pit, and how the coal is brought up. The manner of break- 
ing the coal, and some of the dangers of getting it might be 
mentioned, and their sympathy for the underground workers 
aroused. The men who work in coal-pits are called colliers. 

IV. Summary.—This should be written on the board as 
the lesson proceeds, ‘Coal is black, hard, bright, in-flam- 
ma-ble, and brit-tle. It is used for making fires, gas, and 
coke ; to heat the water in steam engines; for melting metals, 

“ Coal is dug out of the earth. Deep holes called pits are 
made by men called colliers.” 


a 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Cuass—Tue Basies. 


Apparatus: A lurye doll and the necessary clothes, $ 


o 

Now, little ones, what do you do when you go home from 
school in the afternoon? (Have our tea.) And after, y6u 
have had your tea? (Play a little while, and th€n go to 
bed.) What do you have to do before you go to bed? (Un. 
dress ourselves.) Tell me what you mean by sayin you 


undress yourselves? (We take off all our clothes.) Why do & 


you wear clothes? (To keep us warm.) The class will then ~ 
repeat, ‘‘ We wear clothes to keep us warm.” But do you not 
want to be warm at night? (Yes.) Then what keeps you 
warm then? (Our night-dresses and the bed-clothes.) When 
you get up again what do you have to do? (Wash and dress 
ourselves.) i o 

The teacher now, placing the large doll in front of the class 
would proceed:—Now see what I have here. Yes, it is a 
large doll. Let us try to dress it in the same way that you 
are dressed. What @o you first put on? (A shirt.) What 
colour is if? “Yes, it is white. How does it feel 9 (Nie: and 
soft.) The teacher should now call out one of the children 
to find Dolly’s shirt; when found the child should put it on 
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the’ doll. In a similar way, each of the following articles 
of clothing should be found and put on :— 

What have you next to your shirt? (Stays.) What have 
you on your stays? (Buttons.) For what do you use these 
buttons? (To fasten the drawers to.) Yes; on what part 
of you do you put your drawers ? (On our legs.) And your 
shirt and stays? (On our bodies.) What do you haye over 
your drawers and stays? (Petticoats.) Yes; some of you have 
more than one. Now what do you put over your warm petti- 
coats? (Our frocks.) Do you know what else to call your 
frocks? (Our dresses.) Hach of you touch your frock; and, 
Mary, tell me the colour of youfs. (Brown.) Is there any 
one else who has a brow frock ? 

The teacher here might ask the children to name the colours 
of their dresses, thus availing herself of a good opportunity 
of testing the children on this point. 

The class would then repeat, “ Our frocks are. of different 
colours.” Children often wear something over their frocks. 
What is it? (Pinafore.) What colour is your pinafore ? 
(White, ete.) Whatis the use of it? (It keeps our frocks 
clean.) How often do you want a clean pinafore ? (Every 
day.), Why? (Because it gets dirty.) What does your 
mother Iitive to do when it is dirty? (Wash it.) The teacher 
should here show the children the necessity for trying to keep 
their pinafores as clean as possible, so as to lessen the work of 
the mother. The class should then repeat, ‘We wear 
pinafores to keep our frocks clean.” 

But you have not told me what you wear on your feet. 
(Boots or shoes, and stockings or socks.) Yes; very little 
boys and girls wear socks and shoes, but bigger ones wear 
Stockings and boots. Of what use are your stockings? Yes, 
they keep your legs dnd feet warm. What is the use of your 
boots? (They keep our fect dry.) What else do they do? 
(Keep our feet from being hurt by the stones, ete.) Of what 
are your boots made? (Of leather.) What has to be done 
to them every morning ? Why must the¥ be cleaned ? Some 
children are yery fond of walking in the puddles and tho 
mud; then they get their boots very dirty, and as well ay 
Getting them dirty they spoil them, and wear them out, 
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When do we say your boots are worn out? (When there are 
holes in them.) If you walk about with boots with holes in 
them what would happen to your feet? (They would get 
wet.) Yes; and if your feet get wet you are very likely to 
catch cold and be ill. What else might happen? (We might 
cut our feet with the stones.) Yes; and then you would have 
to stop indoors and perhaps in bed. What does your mother 
do when your boots begin to wear out? (Sends them to be 
mended.) The children should then repeat, “ Our boots are 
to keep our feet dry, and also to keep them from being hurt.” 
Sometimes little children have holes in their stockings: this 
they cannot help. But I heve seen little boys and girls, when 
they have a tiny hole in their stocking, putting their fingers 
into it. What does this do to the tiny hole? Who has to 
mend your stockings? Then you must try to remember not 
to make the small holes into large ones. Now tell me all the 
clothes we have spoken about. (Frocks, petticoats, drawers, 
stays, shirts, boots, and stockings.) ‘Io make this recapitula- 
tion more interesting, the teacher should ask such questions 
as—How many boots have you? Where do you wear them ? 
How many stockings haye you? Of what use are they ? 
How many petticoats ? etc. ‘ 

Now it will very soon be time for you to go homo. What 
do you want before you go? (Our hats, etc.) Why do you 
put on more clothes to go out in the street? (This room is 
nice and warm, but the street is cold.) The children to ® 
repeat, We have to wear more clothes in the street than in 
the room.” Where do you put your hat? Yes ; to keep 
your heads warm. What else do you put on? (A jacket 
over our frocks.) And if it is very cold? (A nice, soft, warm 
scarf.) Yes; you must put this tight up under your chin to 
keep your neck warm, 

enoma this lenon be given in the summer-time, of course 
the teacher would have to vary it, e.g. with regard 
the children should be told to T area oii 


be very careful about playine į 
the sun without a kat; this now becomes a kind eet: 


of shie 
and is noi used to keep them warm. shield, 
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THE CAT. 


e CLAss—CHILDREN UNDER Six. 


Apparatus: A picture of a cat, a stuffed specimen ; or, better, a live one. 


I, Description.—The cat to be described by the children 
from the picture, or specimen. Its head is round, its eyes are 
large, its body is long and covered with soft, thick fur, It 
has four legs. Compare this number with their own. What 
has the cat at the end of its legs?” (Feet, called paws.) Now 
look at pussy’s feet; what*has she on the under part? (Little 
dark, soft pads, or cushjons.) These enable the cat to walk 
very quietly, and so you cannot hear her when she comes into 
the room—not like you, with your thick boots. Look again 
and see what she has at the end of her toes. (Sharp claws.) 

, What does she do with them? (Scratch.) Does she always 
scratch when she puts her paws on you? (No.) How is that? 
You db not know; well, then I must tell you. She is able to 
draw her claws in, and then she cannot scratch. If you are 
not lind to her, or hurt her, she is sure to put her claws out 
and scratch you. 

Il. Habits and Food.—She puts her claws out some- 

s times when she is not angry. Can you teil me when she does 
this? (To hold things.) Yes, and to catch her food. What 
does pussy eat? Where do you see cats? How many of you 
have a cat at home? Why do you have them in your houses? 
(To catch mice.) Why does your mother like the cat to catch 
mice? (Because they eat our food.) Sometimes your mother 
is cross with pussy. Can you tell me when that is? (When 
she takes anything ftom the table or cupboard.) The teacher 
might here enter upon the cat’s liking for birds, and relate a 
story about a naughty pussy getting up to a cage and killing a 
pretty little bird. What had to be done to pussy then? How 
ought she generally to be treated? Wh€n she is angry have 
you noticed her tail? What noise does the cat make? She 
purrs and mews, Yes, she purrs when she is pleased, When 
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does she mew? (When she is hurt, or wants someting.) 
The class to repeat—‘ The cat purrs when she is pleased, and 
mews: when she is hurt or wants something.” What are 
young cats called? How does the old cat treat them? How 
does she feed them? What else does she do? (She washes 
them.) With what does she do this? (With her tongue.) b 
Yes; if you look at the cat’s tongue, you would see it was very 
rough. Put your finger on your tongue: how does it feel? 
(Very soft.) Have you seen pussy with a bone? How does 
she get the meat off? (With her rough tongue.) The class 
to repeat—“ The cat’s rough tongue helps her to wash her 
kittens and to eat her food?’ 
The teacher should then warn the children to be kind and 
gentle when they are playing with the kitten. 
The children might repeat or, later, sing the song avout tho . 
cat, “ I like little pussy, her coat is so warm,” etc. 
II. Summary.—This should consist of such sentences as 
«The cat’s head’is round,” “ Its eyes are large,” “Its body 
is covered with nice soft, warm fur,” etc. The sentences 
previously repeated by the children during the course,of the 
lesson should also form part of the summary. 


WATER. s 


Crass—Cintinen over Six. 


I. Qualitics,—Place a glass of water before the elass, and- 
ask them to look at it and say what they can about it. They 
will sce that it is bright. The teacher should then hold some- 
thing the other side of the glass, and then the children wil] 
notice that they can see through the water. Again, somo- 
thing should be put into a jar of water, and seme of the chil- 
dren might be askegl to say if they can see it when they look 
over the: top of the jar. What do we say of anything we ean 
see through? We say it is transparent. By comparing water 
with chalk coal, ard various other coloured things, the chil- 
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dren will discover that it has no colour, i.e. it is colourless. 
The teacher should now pour some of the water out of the 
glass on to a slate, and ask the children what has been done. 
(The water has been poured out.) How do you know that 
the water has been poured out? (Because the slate is wet.) 
The teacher should then put a few drops of water on to a 
slate, and then tilt the slate so as to make the water run 
down it, and then ask the children what the water has 
done. (It has run down the slate.) Do you know what 
we say of those things which run in this way, or can be 
poured out? They are called liguids. The children should 
then be asked to name other liquids. Now let a child, or 
several children, taste the Water. What do you notice ? Cr 
is cold.) What kind gf taste has it? You cannot tell. 
Can any of you tell me what taste sugar has—and salt? 
Well, we say that water has no taste, i.e. it is tasteless, Now 
some of you may smell this water for me. Do you notice ” 
,iny smell? No, water has no smell. 

I. Uses,—The children should be asked, What usc have 
you nde of water to-day? (The first use we made of it 
was to wash ourselves.) Why do you use water? (Because 
it is @ liquid.) Well, vinegar, and coffee, and beer are 
liquids, why do you not use these? (Because they would , 
make our hands and face smell.) Yes; if you upsct beer 
or coffee on the table-cloth what does it do? (Marks or 
stains it.) Yes; and it would do the same to your hands 
and face if you washed in it. Now tell me, then, why water 
is the best liquid for washing. (Because it has no smell 
or colour.) Now tell me another use you have made of water © 
to-day. (We had some to drink.) What other things do 
you drink? Which ,do you like best? Do you know why 
we like water to drink, and why we never get tired of it? 
(Because it is cold and has no taste.) 

ILI. Sources.-—Lead the children to see that water is 
most abundant—eyerybody needs it, and everybody can easily 
get it. Ask them where they get the water.- Phey will 
probably say from the tap. Ask how it gets into the tap? 
(Through the pipes—from the cistern.) Question the class as 
to what happens in the yery cold weather. Where do 
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get water to drink when it is frozen in the house? (From 
plugs in the street.) Describe the large pipes running under 
the street full of water, and briefly show them that this 
water comes from large waterworks, and that there they get 
the water from the river. Then, by reference to the small 
filters, the children should be led to see that the water has 
to be made clean before the men at the waterworks turn it 
into the large pipes. 

For country children this part would be omitted, and the 
well and pump slightly touched upon instead. 

The rain water should be mentioned, and the teacher should 
point out why their mothers like fo have this water for their 
washing. 

IV. Summary.—This, of course, snould have been written 
on the board as the lesson proceeded. The children being 
asked to spell the easy words. x 

Water is bright, transparent, cold; it is a liquid, tasteless, 
colourless, and without smell. It is useful for washing our- 
selves, etc., and for drinking. It is very plentiful, „and is 
found everywhere. 

The children should now read and repeat this, and after- 
wards write it on their slates from memory. n 


THE SHEEP. 


Apparatus :—Pichire of a sheep; specimen of wool. 


I. Description —The teacher should show the children 
the picture of the sheep, and ask them the name of the 
animal, and if they have ever seen one. Where did they see 
it? Now look at this picture, and try to tell me all about 
the sheep. To what am I pointing? (The head.) What 
would you ’say about the head? (It is small, and pointed 
towards the nose.) What do you notice about the eyes of the 
sheep? (They are small and very mild looking.) Yes. Are 
any of you afraid of sheep? (No.) Why not? (Because 
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they are so quiet and gentle.) The teacher might here refer 
to the timidity of the sheep. Some sheep have horns on the 
top of their heads. What are you going to tell me about its 
ears? (They are small.) Now what can you tell me about 
the body? (It is long.) With what is it covered? (Soft, 
warm wool.) How many legs has it? (Four.) How many 
more than you? ‘Tell me some other animals that have four 
legs. What has the sheep at the end of its legs? (Beet.) 
Let the class compare the feet of the sheep with those of the 
horse, cow, and cat. 

Il. Habits and Food.—The teacher might here mention 
that sheep live in the fields, eating the grass found there. 
The attention of the children. should be directed to the 
sheep's habit of lying down to chew the grass they have 
already taken into their mouths. In country districts where 
sheep are reared the children would be able to mention other 
things that the sheep eat. The timidity and gentleness of 
sheep should be noticed. 

II. Uses—The teacher should ask the children where 
they’ have seen sheep. Some of them would probably 
gay, “In the street,” or, again, “ In the fields.” What were 
they=dging in the street? (A man was driving them along.) 
To where was he driving them? (To market.) For what 
purpose? (‘Lo be sold.) To whom ? (The butcher.) What 
does the butcher do with the sheep? (Kills them.) What 
is the flesh of sheep called? (Mutton.) The class should 
then repeat, “ The flesh of the sheep is called mutton.” Now 
there is another part of the sheep that is used aftor it is 
killed. Can you tell me what it is? (Its skin.) The 
teacher should then tell the children that a strong kind of 
paper is made from it. 

What did you tell me the skin of the sheep is coyered 
with? (Wool.) Do you always see sheep with thick wool 
on them? (No.) How is that? (It is cut off.) Yes; 
when the weather is warm, men cut it off with very large 
scissors. Look at this piece of wool; what colour is it? 
(White.) Yes. Before the men cut the wool off, they wash 
the sheep. Sometimes, however, the wool is washed after it 
is cut off. (Picture of sheep-shearing should be shown.) 
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What use do we make of wool? (It is made up into warm 
clothes for us all.) This little boy’s warm coat is made of 
wool. His flannel shirt is made of wool. Some of your 
dresses are made of wool, and also your petticoats. Can you 
tell me any of your bed-clothes that are made of wool? 
(Blankets.) What do you use for knitting? Yes, wool; for 
making socks and stockings and nice scarfs for your necks. 
Now, besides this, the sheep gives us milk to drink. What 
milk do you drink? Yes; we do not often drink sheep’s milk, 
but let the little baby sheep have it all. Do you know what 
these baby sheep are called? (Lambs.) 

IV. Summary.—This is to consist of such sentences as 
the following :—The sheep has a small head. Its body is 
long. It is covered with soft, warm wool. The sheep eats 
grass. We eat the flesh of sheep. “It is called mutton. 


The wool is made into warm clothes. Young sheep are called 
lambs. 


THE POTATO. 


CLAss—CHILDREN over Six. 


Apparatus :—A potato; picture of potato plant. 


I. Description.—(«) Of the potato.—The children to 
be shown a potato, and asked to describe it. What colour is 
it? (Brown.) What do you sce on the skin? (Little specks 
or eyes.) The potato should then be cut, and the children 
should notice that it is of a very pale yellow colour and is 
moist. The children should then be told that it is part of a 
plant. A picture of the plant should then be shown, and 
the children asked to point to the potato. Which part of the 
plant is the potato? (The root.) Is it the whole of the 
root? (No, there are some little threads.) Yes; what are 
these called? | (Fibres.) Do you remember talking about 
these fibres in the lesson you had on roots? ‘The children 


sould then repeat, “ The potato isa part of the root of the 
plant.” 


| 
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(b) OF the plant—Now look at the plant, and tell mo 
the different parts of it. The root we have already talked 
about. What do you see abdve the ground, coming from tho 
root? (The stems.) What do you see coming from the 
stems? (The leaves and flowers.) 

I. How and where obtained.—Where do we get pota- 
toes? (From the shop.) Yes, but where does the shopman 
get them? (The man buys them from the gardener.) How 
does the gardener get them? (He digs them out of the 
ground.) What does he use for this purpose? (A large 
strong fork.) How does he know when the potatoes aro 
ready to be dug up? You cannof tell me. Well, ke looks at 
the flowers and stems of the plant, and when they begin to 
wither or die he knows that the potatoes in the ground aro 
ready to be dug up. What do we do with them? (We eat 
them.) The other parts of the plant are of no use, so we 
burn them. What must we do if we want potatoes another 

„year? The planting of potatoes should then be slightly re- 
ferred to. Sometimes the very small potatoes are put aside 
and sfved for sced. They are planted in rows, large holes 
being made and a potato placed in each. Instead of the 
pan T being kept for planting, sometimes larger ones 
are saved. These are cut into pieces, so as to have at least 
one eye (or bud) in each pivce. These pieces are planted in 
the same manner as the small potatoes.” To some children 
all this information will be quite familiar, and they would per- 
haps know more about ihe cultivation of the potato, such as 
earthing up, weeding, ete. Other children, however, would 
have to be told most of the above facts. 

UI. Uses.—Now I tkink you can all tell me what use we 
make of the potato. We eat it. When? At dinner, with 
our meat. Yes, and we call it a vegetable. Name other vege- 
tables, Can you tell me anything else your mother does with 
the potato? Sometimes she makes cakes with them. The 
baker uses the potato in making bread. 

IV. Summary.—The potato is the foot of a plant. It 

has a brown skin, which has specks or eyes in it. The inside 


is of a pale yellow colour. It is used for food. 
LENS Fe mE 
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GLASS. 


Crass—CuILDREN UNDER Six. 


Apparatus: A piece of glass. A few things made of glass.” 


I. Qualities—The teacher to show the children a piece of 
glass, and let them discover all they can by looking atit. By 
comparing it with the floor, or leather, ete., they will see that 
it looks prettier, that it shines, or, as we say, it is bright. Let 
them name other things that are” bright, and then repeat, 
“ Glass is bright.” The teacher should then hold a pencil 
behind a slate and ask, ‘‘ What am I holding up?” Then on 
the teacher’s doing the same behind a piece of glass, the 
children will notice that they cannot see through the slate 
but they can see through the glass. Let them name other 
things they can see through, and repeat, ‘ We can see through © 
glass.” Now let a child feel the glass, and he will dfscoyer 
that is hard, smooth, cold. The children should then repeat, 
« Glass is hard, smooth, and cold.” The teacher shonld now 
let a piece of glass fall on the table, also a piece of wood, and 

. apiece of leather. What difference do you notice between 
the glass and the wood when I let them fall? ‘The glass broke, 
but the wood did not. Can you tell me anything else that 
will break easily, like the glass? The children should then 
repeat, ‘Glass will easily break.” The teacher should now 
stretch out a duster and pour some water on it, and ask the 
children what happened. (The water ran through the duster 
on to the floor.) Now the teacher should pour some water on 
to a glass dish, and the children would then notice that the 
water does not go through. They should then be asked to 
name other things that will not let water through, and 
afterwards they should repeat, ‘Glass will not let water 
through.” » * 

Il. Uses.—Now, children, look round this room and tell 
me anything you can see that is made of glass. Windows, 
picture-glasses. Now tell me anything at home you ean think 
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of. Bottles, glasses (wine-glasses and tumblers), vases, lamps, 
etc. It would be as well if the teacher had yarious articles 
made of glass to show the children. As each use is given, it 
should be put into a sentence and repeated by the children, 
eg. ‘Glass is used for making windows,” “ Glass is used 
for making picture-glasses,” “Glass is used for making 
vases,” etc. 

The teacher should always pay great attention to the way 
in which the young children pronounce their words, and 
should lead them to make complete answers, or at least to 
give their answers in sentences. » Do not think it is too early 
to begin this, for it will he found much easier to get the chil- 
dren to thus frame their answers now than at a future period, 
for then they will have a bad habit to unlearn before acquiring 
agoodone. By deferring this, the teacher would thus be only 
adding to her future difticulties. 

OI. How obtained.—he teacher should point out that 
glass is not found under the ground, as coal is; nor does it 
grows like the potato does; but that it has to be made by 
mixing things together. ‘The teacher should be careful not to 
go into the manufacture of glass, as it would be too difficult 
for süva young children ; but she might just mention that it 
is made by fusing sand and lime with other substances. 

IV. The Summary.—This should be written on the slate 
as the lesson proceeds, and should consist of the initial letters 
of the qualities and uses, and at the end of lesson should be 
repeated by the class. í 

Ga: ies dese We can see t...... the GAE is ian j 
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MILK. 


Crass—CuILpren OVER Six. 


Apparatus: Glass of milk, glass of water, and, if convenient, a glass tube 
to show the cream and milk. 


I. Qualities —The teacher should place the glass of milk 
and glass of water in front of the children, and ask them to 
name each. How do you knòw that this is milk? By its 
being white. What is the colour of,the water? It has no 
colour. There is another way by which we can tell it from 


water. The teacher then placing a piecë of pencil behind the 
glass of water, and of milk, would get from the children that- 


they can see through the water but cannot see through the 
milk. What do we say of those things which we cannot seo 
through? ‘They are opaque. Tell me some other things that 
are opaque? The children should then repeat, “ Milk is 
white ; it is opaque.” 

Now taste this milk. Do you like it? Why? It has‘a 
nice, sweet taste. Does it taste like the water? No, the 
water has no taste, but the milk has a sweet, soft taste. We 
have now mentioned in what ways milk and water are unlike. 
Can you tell me in what ways they are alike? Come, look at 
me; what am I doing? Pouring some milk on the slate. 
What does it do to the slate? It makes it wet. What do we 
say of those things that pour out like the milk, and make 
other things wet? They are liquids. Name other liquids, 
The children should then repeat, “ Milk is a liquid, as well as 
water.” Now, what do we do with the milk? Drink it. To 
whom do we give a grcat deal of milk? To young chil- 
dren and babies. Do you know why we give it to them? Tt 
is good for them. It makes them grow strong. We say it 
nourishes them, and therefore we say, “ Milk is nourishing.” 
Now tell mé all you have learnt about milk. “It is a white, 
opaque liquid; it has a nice, soft, sweet taste, and it is very 
nourishing.” 


Ae a 
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10, Uses.—You hve told me cone use of milk—that we 
drink it, and that it +3 very good for babies. Now, can you 
teii me any other use of milk? We make it into puddings 
and sometimes ints .akes. Yes, and some people make 
porridge with it. Do you know what porridge is? The 
teacher might here question the children on the kinds of 
puddings made with milk, and explain porridge, etc. 

Milk is sometimes made into curds and whey. Haye you 
ever had any ? What is it like? Where do you get it? Now, 
milk is made into other things besides these. If you leave 
some milk in a jug or basin and then look at it in the morning, 
what do you notice about it? The top is thick. When this 
is taken off what do you notice underneath? Milk. Yes, 
but very thin-looking milk. The teacher should then show 
the tube containing the milk to the children, and lead them 
to notice the change that has taken place in the milk; at 
first it all looked the same, but now? ‘The top part is very 
thick, while the bottom part can nearly be seen through. Do 
you know what we call the thick part at the top? Yes, it is 
cream. Have any of you tasted cream? Do you like it? 
Could you drink much of it? Why not? It is a good thing 
you do not want to drink it, for it is very dear. You can get 
a littl by letting the milk stand, but you cannot get much. 
When your mother only wants to pay a little for milk what 
kind does she ask for? “Skim” milk. Do you know why 
it is cheaper? No. Well, it is because the milkman has 
taken the cream away, and then what is left is not such good 
milk. When the milkman wants to get the cream he pours 
the milk into large shallow or flat pans, and lets it stand for 
some time. Then the cream all comes to the top, and so he 
skims it off. What do you think he does with this cream ? 
You do not know. ° He makes it into butter. You all know 
what butter is, and for what we use it. Now you can tell me 
from what it is made. 

Now, there is something else which we eat that is made 
from milk, but I suppose you cannot tell me What it is. 
Well, it is cheese. Now, how many of you haye tasted cheese ? 
I daresay you all would like to know how butter and cheese 
are made from the milk, but that I must tell you another day. 
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Til. From whence obtained.—Where do wo get milk? 
From the cow. Do you know any other animals that give us 
milk? The ass and the goat. Yes, but we do not use much 
of it; the milk of the ass is very dear, and is only used for 
people who are not strong enough to drink cow’s milk. What 
other animal gives us milk? Yes, the sheep; but in this 
couniry, as I told you the other day, we do not drink it. 
Who does drink it? The little lambs. 

IV. Summary.—This should be written on the slate as 
the lesson proceeds, and should consist of the following :— 
Milk is a white, opaque liquid. It has a nice, soft, sweet 
taste. It is very nourishing, 

Milk is used for food. It is made into butter and cheese. 


— 


IRON. t 


Crass—PLDER INFANTS. 


Apparatus :—A piece of iron and iron wire. o 


I. Introduction—The teacher might point to various 
things made of iron, and ask the children of what thoy are 
made. The children should then be asked to name other 
things made of iron., 

II. Qualities——I have in my hand a piece of iron, and I 
want you tell me all you can about it. Can you tell me what 
colour itis? Itisofa dark colour. The teacher then passing 
the piece of iron to the children would ask, How does it feel 
to you? Hard. Yes. What else did you notice? You 
cannot say? Well, then take this piece of wood in one hand 
and the iron in the other. Now, which is the larger? The 
wood. Quite right, but what do you notice about the iron ? 


It is heavier than the wood. The children should then 


repeat, “ Tron is heavy.” 

The children should then be asked to look again at the 
piece of iron, and to think of the various things made of this 
metal. How are they made? Could you make anything 
with this? Do you know what has to be done to it? It is 
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melted. Would the iron melt in your fire at home? No. 
What would happen to it? It would get red hot. The 
teacher should then explain that iron soon gets hot, but in 
order to melt it the iron must be placed in a very large 
hot fire. What are these very large fires called? Fur- 
naces. Children to repeat “Iron is melted in large fires 
called furnaces.” What do we say of iron because it will 
melt in the fire? It is fusible. The teacher should then 
explain that saucepans, etc., are made of the iron when it 
is in this state, and also that when things are thus made 
the iron is brittle, and hence children must be careful not 
to drop saucepans, ete., or they will crack. 

Some iron wire should pow be shown to the children, and 
they should be asked what we say of those things that can be 
drawn into wire. Wesay they are ductile. Can you tell me 
other things that are ductile? The children should then repeat, 
“ Tron is made into wire, and therefore we say it is ductile.” 

Perhaps some of you have seen the blacksmith at work. 
What does he do to the hot iron?” He hammers it. Why 
does he do this? To make it into something. Do you 
know other things besides iron that can be hammered out? 
Gold, silver, copper, ete. Because we can hammer out these 
things they are said to be malleable. The children should 
then repeat, ‘ Iron is malleable.” 

IO. Uses.—The children should be asked to name all the 
things they know that are made of iron, The teacher should 
arrange these in groups, e.g. domestic—machinery—bnilding 
—steel; and at the same time show the children how exten- 
sively it is used. 


IV. Where found.—The teacher briefly to explain that - 


iron is found in the ground and has to be dug out by men 
called miners. Tnemining districts this section should be 
enlarged upon, 

Vv. Summary.—This should be made as the lesson pro- 
ceeds, and should appear thus :—“ Iron is hard, heavy, 
fusible, brittle (when cast), and malleable. It is very useful, 
and is made into sauccpans, kettles, grates, efe. ° It is dug 
out of the earth.’ he children afterwards should write 
these sentences on their slates from memory. 
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TURNIP AND CARROT. 


Crass—CuILDREN UNDER Six. 


Apparatus:—A turnip, a carrot, anda parsnip. A picture of these plants 


I. Description.—The teacher should show a turnip and 


carrot to the children, and ask them to name each. Well, 
first we will talk about the turnip. Now look at this, and tell 
me what shape itis. It is round. And what colour is it? 
It is white. The turnip should then be handed to some of 
the children, and the teacher should ask, How does the out- 
side feel? It is smooth and hard. The children should then 
repeat, ‘‘The turnip is white and smooth.” The teacher 
should then cut the turnip in half, and call the attention of 
the class to the line between the peel and the inside of the 
‘turnip. What do we call the outside of the turnip? The 
skin or peel. When your mother is going to cook the¢urnip, 
what does she do? She cuts off the peel. Yes, and if you 
look carefully, you will see that she always cuts the peel off 
as far as the line you just spoke about. The teacher might 
here compare the peeling of the potato (which should be as 
thin as possible, so as not to waste) with the thick peeling of 
the turnip. But you did not tell me how the inside of the 
turnip looked. White and moist. 
Now, children, look at this carrot. What difference do you 
notice ? . It is of a xed colour. What else? It is round and 


long. ~ Yes, and what about the ends? One end is thicker ` 


thanthe other. Do you know what we say of those things 
that are thicker at one end than the dither? We say that 
they taper. All of you repeat, “ Things that gradually get 
smaller from one end to the other are said to be tapering. 
Feel the carrot and you will notice that it is hard and moist. 
Now, what. does your mother do when she is getting the 
carrot ready for the saucepan? She scrapes it. What did 
yon say she did to the turnip? She peeled it. Why does 
she not do the same to both? Because the turnip has a 
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thick peel and the carrot a very thin one. The teacher 
should point out that it would be wasteful to peel the carrot. 
Now let us cut the carrot in half. Is it like the turnip ? 
No. What is the difference ? The turnip was white, but 
this is red and yellow. What part is red? The outside part. 
And which yellow? The middle or inside ring. The teacher 
should then ask for the name of a vegetable very much like 
the carrot, viz. the parsnip, and after showing it to the class ask 
the children to say where it resembles the carrot. (Tn shape.) 
Yes, what about the colour ? It is different from the carrot. 
Then on cutting it the teacher might point out that the par- 
Snip is divided into two parts likesthe carrot, but that these 
parts are not so well marked by change of colour. 

A picture of the turnip and carrot should next be shown to 
the children, who showd then be asked to point out which 
part of the turnip we eat. The other parts of the plant should 
‘then be named. 

Now look at this picture. What do you see? A carrot. 

» Where is the carrot? Which part of the plant is it? The 
carrot,is the root of the plant. Now look at the stem and 
leaves of the carrot, and compare them with those of the 
tiftnip. Of which of these plants do we sometimes eat tho 
leayes?> The turnip. What do we call the leaves of the 
turnip? Turnip-tops. 

Il. Uses.—For what do we use the turnip and carrot? 
To eat for our dinner. What do we call the plants we eat? 
Vegetables. Can you name any other vegetables ? . 

I. Summary.—The children should repeat the following 
Sentences :—“ The turnip is white, round, and smooth; it 
has a thick skin. The carrot is red, long, and. tapering; it 
has a thin skin, They are used for food.” 
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THE KITCHEN. 


Crass—Tne Basies. 


Apparatus—A doll’s house, model of a kitchen, and kitchen utensils. 


Now, little ones, what have we here? A doll’s house, To 
which part of the house am I pointing? Yes, this is the 
kitchen, and it is this part we are going to talk about to-day. 
Have you ever been in a real kitchen ? Where? At home. 
Well, then, look at this kitchen, and see if it is anything like 
yours at home. What is this in the middle of the room? A 
nice large table. Of whatis it made? Wood. Why do we 
want a large table in the kitchen? To work on. Can you 
tell me some of the work done on this table? Mother makes 
puddings, gets the vegetables ready for cooking, irons the 
clothes, etc. What is this against the wall? The dresser. 
Of what is it made? What-do we put on it? Plates and 
dishes. On which part of the dresser do we put tlt plates 
and dishes? On the shelves. Let us count the shelves. 
How many are there? What do you see on the front edge of 
the shelves? Hooks. And what do we hang on these hooks ? 
Cups and jugs. Why do we not hang up the saucers and 
plates? Now look at the bottom of the dresser—do you not 
see a very wide shelf? Tell me what we put on it? Scales, 
yegetable-dishes, basins, ete. Now below this very wide shelf 
you can see some handles. To what do they belong? To 
the drawers. For what does’ your mother use these drawers ? 
Come here, Mary, and open the first drawer. Now what do 
you see inside? Dusters, tea-cloths, ete. Yes; for what are 
the tea-cloths used? To wipe the cups and saucers, plates 
and dishes, ete., when they have been washed. Now, George, 
what do you see in the next drawer? Paper, string, ete. 
Yes, it is very nicg to have a drawer for these things, since it 
helps te keep the kitchen tidy, and you know where to find 
them when you want them. Who can tell me what is under 
the drawers? Yes, we call this the potboard. For what is 
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it used? Ttis used to keep the saucepans, etc., on, What 
colour is this shelf? Black. Why is it not the same colour 
as the other parts of the dresser? Because the black sauce- 
pans, etc., would mark it, and then it would always look 
dirty, and this would then make the kitchen look untidy. 
Now tell me all the parts of the dresser you have noticed. 
The shelves, the hooks, the drawers, and the potboard. The 
children should now repeat :—* The shelves are for the plates 
and dishes; the hooks for the cups and jugs; the drawers 
for the dusters, tea-cloths, paper, string; the potboard for 
the saucepans.” 

I want a little girl to come her and put the plates on the 
dresser for me. Which ghall she put on first? The large 
ones. Well, I think it would be better to pack all the large 
ones together, then thé next size, and then the next, so that 
they are all in different sets. Now you have only to take one 
set of plates and put them on the shelf, and you cannot make 
a mistake and put a small one with a large one. How must 
we put the plates? They must stand up and lean against 
the wall. What do you sce on the shelves to keep the plates 
from slipping off? A little ledge. Yes, and you must always 


» be careful and put the plates inside this ledge, or they will 


fall aï break. Now this little boy is going to put the sauce- 
pans away forme. Where will. you put them? On the pot- 
board. Yes, and you must put them right back against the 
wall, and take care that the handles do not come outside, or 
Some one might fall over them. 

See, here are our jugs—where shall we put them? On the 
hooks. Yes, and if you look carefully you will notice that 
there are some large hooks on the top shelf—here you must 
hang the jugs. What shall we put on the small. hooks? The 
caps. The teacher should then sce that all the jugs and cups 
hang the same way, and call the attention of the children to 
the untidy appearance of the dresser when the jugs and cups 
are hanging different ways. Now, what have we in the 
Kitchen besides the table and dresser Chairs. Of what 
are they made? The teacher might show why they are not 
of cane, ete, Then there is the nice large fire. Why do we 
Want such a large fire in the kitchen? To cook our food. 

8 * 
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t that they must be cleaned nearly every day to keep them 
bright. reas the teacher should talk about iron changing 


under the influence of wet or damp weather, and in this ` 


he children would be led to discover that “Gold 
toes E rust.” This sentence should then be repeated by 
ae you remember the thin sheets of gold the men used in 
making or gilding the letters? We call these thin sheets of 
gold “ gold leaf,” and the men who make them are called 
gold-beaters. Do you know how the gold is made into thego: 
thin sheets? It is beaten out. What do we say of gold 
because it can be beaten- out? It is malleable. Namo 
other things that are malleable; and repeat, “Gold ig 
malleable.” ‘6 

The teacher should now hold up apiece of gold wire, or 
show the children the wires of her ear-rings, and then ask 
them—What do we say of gold because it can be drawn out 
into wire? It is ductile. 

The children should then repeat, “ Gold is ductile.” 

The teacher should now show the children that gold ig 
heavy, by comparing the weight of a sovereign with that ofa 
shilling, a penny, a piece of iron, etc. 
then repeat, “ Gi 
iron, tin.” 

The children should then be told that 
and they should be asked what is said 
can be melted ; after naming other thin 
they should repeat, “ Gold is fusible.” 

‘Il. Where found,—It would not be advisable to enter 
very fully into this section. The children should be briefly 
told that gold is not found in many places; that itis scarce, 
or rare, hence called one of the precious’ metals ; Sometimes 
it is found in rivers, mixed with sand; sometimes il is found 
in lumps, which are called nuggets. The nuggets are dug out 
of the earth by men who are.called gold-diggers, 

IV. Semmary.—This should be written on the slate as 
the lesson proceéds, and afterwards copied by the children, 
If time will allow, it should be written from memory :— Gold 
is used for making coins, jewellery, and for gilding; gold is 


old is heavy ; it is heavier thansilyer, copper, 


gold can be melted, 
of those things that 
gs that can be melted, 


Name other things that are ductile, 


The children should ` 
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very valuable ; it has a yellow colour; it does not rust; it is 
malleable, ductile, fusible, and heavy; gold is sometimes 
found in rivers, and sometimes dug out of the earth.” 


THE DOG. 
Crass—Cuimpren UNDER SIX. 


I. Description.—Several pictures of dogs to be shown to 
the children, so as to place before them most of the different 
kinds. The teacher, after asking the name of all these 
animals, should ask if they are all alike. Tell me what 
difference there is? Some are large and some small. 
The children should then repeat, ‘Dogs are of different sizes.” 
With, what are dogs covered? Hair. Now, what kind of 
hair has this dog? Curly. And this one? Very short and 
straight. And this one? Long and straight. - What can we 
say about the hair of dogs? Th is of different kinds. The 
children should then repeat, “Some dogs have curly hair, 
some straight hair; some have very short hair, and some 
vory long hair.” What is the colour of this dog ? And of 
this? And this? What shall we say about the colour of 
dogs? Dogs are of different colours. Now look at the heads 
of these dogs. Are they all alike? What would you say of 
this one? It is long and pointed. And this one? It is 
nearly round. ‘The ears of dogs should next be noticed and 
described. The children would learn that some dogs have 
short, erect ears ; some have long, erect ears; while others 
lave cars that arc long and hang down, or lop. 

Now you have told me many things in which dogs are 
different, can you not tell me anything in which dogs are 
alike? They have four legs. ‘The toes have claws. The 
teacher should compare the claws of the dog with those of the 
cat. The cat’s are strong, sharp, and able to be drawn in at 
pleasure ; whereas the dog’s are strong, blunt, and cannot be 
Arawn in. ` 
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Uses.—The children should be asked, How many of you 
lave a dog at home? Why do you keep a dog? Because it 
takes care of the house. How: does it do this? It barks 
when any one comes. What do you do then? Go and sce 
who is there. What would tlie dog do if you did not go? 
Perhaps it would bite whoever was there. Would it bark if 
you or your parents came to the house? Why not? The 
children should then repeat, “ Dogs are used to guard houses.” 
The teacher might here point out the wisdom of the dog in 
being able to discriminate between friends and strangers. 

Can you tell me any other way in which the dog is useful ? 
Yes; he is used for minding sheep. The teacher should 
then explain that a certain kind of dog, called the sheep dog, 
is used for this purpose. The children might be told how 
kind the shepherd is to his dog, howhe treats him like a 
friend; also that the dog does not hurt the sheep, that the 
sheep trust the dog, and follow him, and are pleased to have 
him with them. The children should also be told that in 
some countries the dog has to guard the sheep from wild 
animals—such as wolves. o 

Do you know any other use of dogs? Yes; sometimes 
they catch rats. The teacher should here inform the children 
that dogs are also used for catching rabbits, ete., and also for 
hunting foxes and stags. These dogs are called hounds. 

The teacher might then proceed as follows :—I will now 
tell you about a very useful and noble dog. In some countries 
where there are yery high mountains, and a groat deal of 
snow lies on them, these large dogs are kept to look after 
people who haye lost their way in the snow, and who would 
die if these good dogs did not find them and help them out of 
the snow, r 

The children should then be told that Some do; 
fond of the water, and the teacher might relate 
child being saved from drowning by a dog. 

In conclusion, the teacher should impress upon the children 
that they ought to léve the noble dog and treat him very 
kindly, because he is so useful, brave, and kind. 


3s are very 
a tale of a 
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GLUE. 
Criss—Curmpren over Six. 
Apparatus—Pieces of glue, glass, wood, size; gluc pot, spirit lamp. 


I. Qualities.—The teacher, showing the children some _ 
glue, should ask them to describe it. By looking at it they 
will notice that it is brown; by feeling it they will discover 
that itis hard. What happens When I strike this piece of 
glue and this piece of wool? The glue breaks but the wood 
does not. What do you say of those things that are hard and 
yet easily broken? Wè say they are brittle. The children 
should then repeat, “ Glue is hard and brittle.” 

The children should now be directed to compare the glue 
with a piece of glass and a piece of wood. If these things be 


“held up to the light they will discover that they can see 


through the glass, partly see through the glue, but cannot see 
through the wood. What do we say of glass because we can 
see through it? ‘ Glass is transparent.” And what of tho 
wood?” Wood is not transparent, it is opaque. Well then, 
as we can partly see through glue we say itis half-transparent, 
or, as you ought to say ‘semi’? instead of ‘half,’ we say 
“Glue is semi-transparent.” The children should then repeat 
this sentence. The teacher proceeding would ask, Have you 
seen anyone using glue? Who was it? For what was he 
using it? He was sticking some pieces of wood together, 
What must we do with this piece of glue before we can fasten 
these pieces of wood together? We must melt it. How shall 
we do this? Put it‘into the glue-pot and then put the glue- 
pot on the fire. Yes, but before that we must be careful to 
put water in the bottom of the glue-pot, or the pot would 
crack and the glue would not melt. The teacher might illus- 
trate this by holding a piece of glue in tle flame of the spirit 
lamp. The glue would then burn and shrivel up ‘instead of 
melting. We must also put some water in with the glue, or 
it would be much too thick, When the water gets very hot 
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then the glue begins to melt. What do we say of those things 
that melt in hot water? We say, they are soluble. Can you 
name other things that are soluble? Yes, sugar and soda. 
The children should then repeat, “ Glue is soluble.” The 
teacher should now put a little glue on her finger, and then 
pinch her thumb and finger together. Calling the attention 
of the children to the way her finger and thumb open, she 
should ask what they say of the glue. It is sticky. The 
children should then repeat, “ Glue is sticky or adhesive.” 

I. Uses.—Now for what did you say we used this glue? 
For sticking wood together. Well, I think you meant to say, 
for joining or fastening wood together. Can you tell me any- 
thing else that is used for fastening*things together? Sealing- 

: Wax, gum, paste, and wafers. What are these used to join ? 
Why do we not use-them for wood? “Because they are not 
strong enough. Do men always use glue when they want to 
fasten wood together? What else do they use? Nails and 
screws. The teacher should then explain that glue is used 
when nails or screws cannot be used. ‘The wood may be too 
thin to allow of the use of these, or the join may be in Such a 


position that no nail or screw could reach the two pieces to 


be fastened. 

The teacher should then show the children a piece of size, 
and tell them that it is a kind of glue—in fact; glue is always 
in this state before it is made hard. Have you éyer seen your 
father use size? For what did he use it? The teacher would 
probably have to tell the children that it is mixed with whit- 
ing to make the whitewash stick better to the ceiling, &e., 
and also with the colour on the walls to prevent its coming 
off when we rub against them. Walls are sized before they are 
papered. 

IN. Of what made—Glue is made’ from the hoofs of 
animals, from skins and cuttings, and old gloves, &. These 
are first well washed and then put-into a boiler and boiled 
to a jelly. This jellyis called size. The size is then cut into 
cakes and put on netgAvhich are stretched out, and the sun 
and air dry these cakes of size into hard glue. Sometimes 
the size is dried in ovens, but this docs not make such good 
glue. 


PE ae. 
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IV. Summary.—this should be written on the blackboard. 
during the progress of the lesson, and afterwards copied by 
the children or written from memory. ‘ Glue is of a brown 
colour; it is hard and brittle; it is semi-transparent, soluble, 
and sticky or adhesive. It is used for joining wood. It is 
made of hoofs and skins of animals. Before glue is made hard 
it is called size.” 


THE GOAT. 


CrAass—CHILDREN UNDER Bix. 
Apparalus—A picture of a goat. 


Look at the head of this goat and tell me the shape of it? 
It is long and pointed. What can you say about the ears? 
They are long, and lie back. Can you tell me of what use 
this is? It enables the goat, even when it is running quickly, 
to hear anyone coming behind. What has the goat on its 
head? Horns. How many horns has the goat? It has two. 
Yes, and they are rather long. You must be careful and not 
tease or worry the goat, for it is very fond of using its horns, 
and if it mocked you with them it would hurt you. With 
what is its body covered ? With thick, fine hair. What are 
you going to tell me about the hair on a goat’s chin? It is 
yery long. What name do you give to it? We say it is a 
beard. What kind of a neck has the goat? It has rather a 
long neck. And its tail? This is very short indeed. What 
do you say about its, legs? It has four legs, and they seem 
yery strong and made for fast running. What kind of a hoof 
has the goat? Its hoof is divided into two parts. Is this 
like the cow or the horse? What kind of a hoof has the 
horse ? 

Il. Habits and Food—The children should be told that 
the goat is found in nearly all parts of*the world: It runs 
very swiftly, and can climb very high ‘and steep “mountains 
without slipping. It often stands quite at the edge of the 
rocks, eating the grass that may be there. When in any 
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way annoyed or interfered with it uses its horns to protect 
itself. 

IO. Uses.—The children should be asked if they know of 
any use we make of goats. Sometimes you see them drawing 
very little carts, in which babies and little children ride. Some 
of you may have one at home. What use do you make of it? 
It gives us milk. Yes, goats’ milk is very good indeed, 
especially for people who are ill. Can you tell me the name 
of any animal that is something like the goat? The sheep. 
Of what great use is the sheep? It is used for food. What 
do you call the flesh of the sheep? Mutton. The flesh of 
the goat is eaten by some ‘people, but it is not as good as 
mutton. Do you: know any other part of the goat that is 
useful? Well, I will tell you. The skin of the goat is more 
useful than any other part. It is mile into leather called 
morocco. Perhaps some of you may have heard of morocco 
leather. Itis used for the covers of rice books. It is too 


dear for our school books. Perhaps some of you have a Bible n 


covered with this nice leather. It is also used to cover pretty 
Loxes, Sometimes chairs and sofas are covered witb this 
lather. It is very pretty, very -soft, and also very strong. 
‘he children should then repeat, “ The skin of the goat is 
1uaderinto very nice leather called morocco.” 

There is a great deal of fat called tallow obtained from this 
enimal. For what do we use tallow? It is made into candles, 
some goats have very long silky hair. This hair is used to 
make shawls, and if you ask your mother she would tell you 
that these shawls are very nice indeed. They are called 
Cashmere shawls. The people who live in France have 
learned to keep the Cashmere goat in their country, and they 
make the hair into stuff for dresses. This stuff is called 
Cashmere. 2 

IV. Summary.—This should consist of a few short words, 
and be repeated several times. 

The g has a 1—— and p— head. Its ears are L 
and It has tẸo 1 horns. It has f S 

Its s—— is made into |—_., 


legs. 
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THE DINNER TABLE. 


Crass—Tue Bares. 


Apparatus—The things necessary for “setting” the table jor dinner 


To-day I want you to help me get the table ready for dinner. 
Do you know what we say when we want the table mado 
ready for dinner? Yes, we say.‘ Lay the cloth,” or ‘ Set 
the dinner-table.” Now, this is the table that we are going 
to get ready. What is the first thing we must put on it? 
The table-cloth. But before we can put it on what must we 
take off the table? The table-cover. What must we do with 
it? Take it off, fold it very neatly, and put it away. Now 
we can put our table-cloth on. How shall we lay it? Quite 
straight and smooth, taking care that there is the same length 
hanging down all round. How does the table-cloth look? 
What, makes it look nice? It is clean and white. The 
children should then repeat, “The table-cloth is clean and 
white, and we must try and not make it dirty.” Now what 
do you put on the table-cloth? The eruet-stand. Who can 
come and find me the cruet? What is there init? Pepper, 
mustard, vinegar, and sometimes other things. What do you 
do with the pepper, mustard, and vinegar? Eat them with 
our dinner. Who uses them? Yes, only your father and mother. « 
Do you know why your mother does not give you any? They 
taste hot, and you would not like them. I expect they would 
make you cough if you happened to get any in your mouth. 
Where shall we put the cruet-stand? Well, Tommy, you 
come and put it in #ts proper place. Now what else do we 
want? Salt. In what is the salt? A salt-cellar. What 
colour is the salt ? ` Of what is the salt-cellar made? What 
do we have to take the salt out of the salt-ccllar? A salt 
spoon. Where do we put the salt? On, the side of our 
plates. Yes, but your mother does not let you ‘hélp yourself 
to salt; what does she do? She puts a little all over our 
dinner. We all eat a little salt with our dinner, as it makes 
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it taste nice, and is good for us. Where do we put the salt- 
cellar? No; notin the middle. What have we in the middle ? 
Who can come and put this salt in its right place? Yes; we 
have it at the corner of the table. Sometimes we have two 
salt-cellars—one in one corner, and one in another. Now I 
will haye someone to put these salt-cellars on the table 
for me. 

Tell me something else that we want? Knives and forks. 
You come and put the knives and forks on the table. That 

-is quite right, one knife and one fork just a little way apart, 
then another one for mother, and another one for father. But 
take care; you have not put your father’s right. Can you 
tell which way it ought to go? ges, the knife ought to be 
the other side, because we always hold the knife in the hand 
on that side. Do you know what we call the hand on that 
side? ‘The right hand. And in which hand do we hold the 
fork? In our left hand. Now put your father’s quite right, 
and then all repeat, ‘‘ We hold our knife in our right hand, 
and our fork in our left hand.” For what do we use ouy 
knife? To cut our dinner, and our fork to hold it, and after- 
wards to put it into our mouth. Ido not think many of you 
can cut your own meat. Who cuts it for you? Mother, 
There is one little boy who says he can cut his own dinner ; 
you see he is getting quite big. He must be very careful when 
he cuts his dinner, or he might cut his-finger, and then that 
would hurt him. 

Now in father’s place we have another knife and fork. What 
kind is this? A very large one. Do you know the name of 
it? A carving knife and fork. You must be very careful 
how you take hold of this knife, for it is very sharp. Which 
part will you take hold of? The handle. Now look at the 
fork. Is it like the other forks? Howis it different? Tt is 
large, and has only two parts—prongs we call them. Then 
it has this funny piece at the top. See what we can do with 
it. We can pull it up. When does your father pull it up? 
When he is going to cut the meat. Do you know of what use 
itis? Wes, if the carving-lnife should slip, it would strike 
against this instead of your father’s hand. What are these? 
Large spoons. What do we call them? ‘Table-spoons. For 
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what are they used? Who can come and put them on the 
table for me? No, we do not put them round the table, but 
we generally put them at the corners by the salt-cellars. 
There is still something to put on the table. Do you know 
what you want after you have been eating? You want to 
drink some water. Well, then, what else must we have on 
the table? A jug of water and some glasses or mugs. Your 
father and mother will want a glass each. How many glasses 
will that be? What will you put for yourself? My nice 
mug. Yes, sometimes little children are not careful enough, 
and then they drop their mugs. These are strong, and hence 
do not break so easily, but if they had glasses, I am afraid the 
glasses would break if they were dropped. Now I think all the 
things are on the table. “Can you tell me the names of all 
these things? Cloth, cruet, salt, knives, forks, carving knife 
and fork, table-spoons, jug, glasses, and mugs. Now we are 
ready. What shall we want to put our dinner on? Plates. 
How many plates do.we want? Well, you had better put 
«three; one for your father, one for your mother, and one for 
yourself. Where are you going to put them? In father’s 
place. Tf you are going to have a hot dinner, what does your 
a mother do to the plates? She makes them hot. Do you 
now why she does this% To keep the dinner hot. When 
you are sitting at the table what does mother bring in and 
put on the table? Meat, in a large dish. 4 What: else ? 
Potatoes, and sometimes cabbage. In what kind of a dish 
are they? Ina vegetable dish. This has a cover. Can you 
tell me why it has a cover? To keep the vegetables hot. 
Yes, they soon get cold, and then they do not taste so nice. 
You should be very careful in “ setting the dinner-table” not 
to forget anything, for it is not good to have to leave the table 
When you have once sat down. I think you have forgotten 
something. What do you put on to keep your pinafore clean 2 
Yes, a bib. Does your mother or father have a bib? Why 
not? Because they do not spill their dinner on their 
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COINS. 


Crass—Exper Inrants. 


Apparatus—Sovercign, half sovereign, half-crown, florin, shilling, stxpence, 
threepenny-piece, penny, halfpenny, and farthing. 


I. Name.—These coins should be shown to the children, 
and they should be asked to give the name of each. If any 
of these coins be unknown to the children, the teacher should 
mention the name or names, and then exercise the children 
in picking out or naming the coins. When the names are 
familiar the children should be asked if they know one name 
for all of them. Probably the chiklren will say they are 
called money, and the teacher will then inform them that 
they are called coins. 

Il: Of what made,—The children should then, under 
the teacher’s guidance, arrange the coins according -to the 
metal of which they are made, i.e. in heaps of gold, silver, 
and bronze. The teacher should here explain that the fact 
of the pence being so frequently called “ coppers” arises from- 
their having been previously made of that metal, but that 
now they are made of bronze, which is a mixture of copper, 
tin, and zinc. The children should now be asked to name all 
the gold coins, the silver coins, and the bronze ones, and then 
they should repeat, ‘Coins are made of gold, silver, and 
bronze.” 

The children should now have their attention called to the 
value, size, and weight of these coins, and comparisons should 
be made, e.g. the sovereign is smaller than the shilling or 
halfpenny, but at the same time heavier, and of much more 
value. We can buy more things with the sovereign than 
with the shilling or halfpenny. 

Ill. Description.—Now, children, look at all the coins 
and tell me in what-they are all alike? ‘They are all round, 
The teactict might here, with advantage, show the children ` 
that the coins are not round like a ball or a pencil, but that 
they are round like a ring or hoop. 
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What else can you tell me about their shape? They are 
fiat. And what next? They have an edge. Now look at the 
edge of the sovereign, the shilling, and the penny, and tell me 
what you notice. The edge of the sovereign and the shilling 
is marked with little ridges, but the edge of the penny is not 
marked: itis smooth. Now tell me which coins are marked. 
The gold and silyer coins are marked, but the bronze ones are 
not. Yes, but I have a silver coin here which .is not thus 
marked. Can you tell me the name of it? The threepenny- 
piece. 

Now look at the flat sides or faces, as we call them. How 
many faces has a coin? Two. Yes, and if you look care- 
fully at each one of these coins you will notice the same thing 
on them all. Can you tell me what this is? Yes, it is a 
head. Whose head is it? It is the Queen’s. The children. 
should then repeat, “ Every coin has the Queen’s head upon 
it.” Explain how it is that some coins have other heads on 
them. What else do you notice on each coin? Some letters. 
‘These letters tell us the name of the Queen. Do you know 
the name of the Queen? Yes, Victoria. If you twn the 
coins over, you will notice some more letters. These letters 

tell us the name of the coin. The teacher might here ask 
gome of the children to read the name on the penny, shilling, 
&c. Atthe same time their attention should be directed to 
the other things on this side, e.g. the figure of Britannia on 
the penny and halfpenny, the wreath on the shilling and six- 
pence. ‘Then, besides all this, there is a number on the coins. 
This number tells us when the coin was made. The Jubilee 
coins should be shown, described, and compared with the 
others. The reason for the change should be explained. 

IV. Uses.—The teacher should now ask the children for 
what coins are used... To buy things. Yes, if we want to get 
some bread, butter, or other things, we must go to a shop to 
buy them, that is, we must give the shopman some money in 
exchange for them. Now, which is the easier to carry, the 
money or the things you buy? The money. Yes, sometimes 
your mother goes out with money in her purse, but when she 
has bought what she wants she is obliged to get someone to 
help her carry the things home. Did anyone help her carry 
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- the money? ‘You see then how useful it is to have the coins. 
Before coins were made people had to carry heavy things 
about even to buy other things, and this was very troublesome. 
‘At last people thought of making coins, to save the trouble of 
carrying so much about. Now which of these coms would 
you like best? The sovereign. Why? Because the sove- 
reign is worth more than any of the others. In this way the 
children might arrange the coins according to their value, and 
then say their names in the order. as arranged. j 

V. Summary. This should be written on the board as 
the lesson proceeds, and should ‘consist of the following 
sentences :— 

All pieces of money are called coins. 

Some coins are made of gold, some of silver, and some of 
bronze. 2 

Each coin has the Queen’s head upon it, 

Each coin has its name upon it. 

Each coin has the year when it was made upon it. 

Goins are very useful; they are easy to carry. € 


THE ELEPHANT. 
Crass—BLperR Invants. 


Apparatus—Pictures of the elephant, and comparative sizes of animals, 
Specimens of wory, or things made of ivory. 


I. Description.—Look at this picture, and tell me what 
you can about it. What animal is it? The elephant. What 
would you say about its size? It is very large. The teacher 
should, if possible, show the children the picture of the com- 
parative sizes of animals. It will give them a clear and 
Tasting idea of the size of this animal. What kind of a head 
has it? A very large one. What about its eyes? They are 
very smalls And its ears? They are very large and hang down. 
“What are you going to say about its nose? Yes, the ele- 
phant’s nose is very strange. It is extremely long. -What 
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name do you give to it? The trunk. If you look carefully 
at the end of the trunk, you will notice something that looks 
very much like a finger. What does the elephant do with 
this? He picks up things off the ground with it, and if he 
wants to èat them, he puts them into his mouth. The teacher 
should then let the children compare the way the horse, cow, 
dog, &c., get their food. They put their mouths to the ground ; 
the elephant cannot do this, but uses his trunk to put the food 

. into his mouth. Can you tell me why the elephant does not 
put his mouth to the ground? He cannot, because he has 
such a short neck. And why has he a short neck? Because 
his head is so heavy. What-makes up for his short neck? 
His long trunk. What*else has the elephant on his 
head? Two long pointed pieces of ivory. ‘These are called 
tusks. 

Now look at the body of the elephant. What can you tell 
me about it? It is very large and clumsy-looking; it is 
covered with a very thick skin. Now look at the legs. They 
ùre very thick and strong-looking. Why does the elephant 
need such thick, strong legs? ‘To support its very heavy 
body. Its feet are very soft, so that although it is such a 
“large animal, you do not hear“it walk. 

Il. Habits and Food.—tThe children to be told that the 
elephant lives in very hot countries, and is of great use to the 
people who live there. It carries heavy loads, and people, on 
its back. In time of war it is made to carry large guns or 
cannon, and many soldiers ride on one elephant. What 
animal do we use for these purposes? The children should 
also be told that the elephant is very fond of bathing. Why 
do you think it likes this? It makes him cool. Tt is often 
found near water. It lives on vegetables and small branches 
of trees, which it breaks off with its trunk. When the ele- 
phant wants to drink, it first takes the water into its trunk 
and then puts it into its mouth. To show the children the 
power the elephant has of holding a quantity of water in its 
trunk, the following story might. be related to them—the fate 
of the tailor who used to feed an elephant, but who one day 
pricked its trunk instead of giving it some fruit. The elephant 
is very quiet and wise. The foregoing siory might he referred 
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to in speaking of the wisdom of the elephant, and, if time will 
allow, other tales might be told. 

The teacher should ask the children—Have you ever seen 
an elephant? Where did you see it? In the Zoological 
Gardens. What did you see the people give it to eat? 
Cakes, fruits, nuts, &e. Of what did you say the tusks of 
the elephant are made? Of ivory. Do you know for what 
ivory is used? For making handles of knives, brushes, 
ornaments, &e. 

I. Summary.—This to be written on the board as the ` 
lesson proceeds.” The elephant is a very large animal. Its 
head is very large. It efes are very small and ears very 
large. Its trunk is very long. Jt has a short neck and two - 
long tusks. .Its body is very large “and covered with very 
thick skin. Its legs are very thick an strong. The elephant 
lives in hot countries. It carries heavy loads. It lives on 
vegetables and small branches of trees, 


ee 
THE CABBAGE. o 


Apparatus—A picture of the plant, and, where possible, a specimen of each 
hind mentioned in the lesson. 


The teacher Will fina that in giving a lesson on this plant, 
it will be-dieeessary to take each kind Scparately for the 
description. It would be impossible to include such different 
varieties as brussels-sprouts, broccoli, cauliflower, Savoy, 
summer cabbage, &e., in one general description. To do so 
would not only be a waste of time, but cause a needless con- 
fusion in the child’s mind with regatd to this plant. In 
country districts, of course, the children would be able to dis- 
tinguish one kind from the other and be able to describe each, 
To London children, however, the distinct varieties and the 
name of each will, în nearly all cases, be included under the 
one name of “ greens ” or “ cabbage” ; hence the teacher, to 
be successful, will really find it necessary to treat each ono 
separately. 
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F Description.—The teacher, taking a cabbage in her 
hand, should ask the children to describe it. Tt has very 
large leaves. It is of a green colour, some leaves being 
lighter than others. The teacher should then pull off the 
leaves so as to let the children notice how closely they are 
packed, and at the same time observe the gradual change in 
colour of the leayes from green to almost white. This white 
part we call the heart of the cabbage. The teacher should 
now ask—What other vegetables haye we talked about? The 
potato, the turnip, and the carrot. What part of the plant 
were these? The root. Now look at this picture. Which 
part of the cabbage plant do we eat? The leaves, 

There is another kind of cabbage very much like this, with 
a large round head. This is called the savoy, and it comes in 
the winter when the other cannot be obtained, Let us pull 
off the leayes in the same way that we did those of tho 
cabbage. What do you notice? The leaves fit even closer 
than those of the cabbage. Yes, but what do you notice 
“about the leaves? They are very curly or crinkled. What 
were the cabbage leaves like ? They were smooth and not 
ermkled. 

Now look at this plant with a long stalk. What do you seo 
on the stalk? A number of little cabbages. Yes, they do 
look like little cabbages, and if we take one and pull off its 
little leaves, one by one, you will sce that they are arranged 
in the same manner. They will not get much larger. Woe 
eat them when they are like this. They are called brussels- 
Sprouts. Do you see the top of it? What is ‘it like? A 
cabbage with most of its leaves open. 

Do you see this cabbage the top of which is like a large 
white flower? Where are the leaves? On the outside, all 
round the flower. We call this plant the cauliflower. Can 
you tell me which part we eat? The flower and the small 
tender stalks. There is another kind of cabbage which people 
often mistake for the cauliflower, because it also has a large 
white head of flower. This is the broccoli. Sometimes, 
however, this plant has a number of branching flowers of a 
very dark purple colour, and I daresay this is the broccoli you 
most often see. ‘ 
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There is another kind of cabbage which, however, is not 
green. Can you tell me what colour it is? Yes, it is a very 
dark red. Look at the shape of it. Which ono is it most 
like? The savoy, but its leayes are smooth and not crinkled. 
What does your mother do with this? She puts it in vinegar. 
Yes, but first she washes it and then. cuts it up in little pieces 
and sprinkles salt over it. She then puts it in a jar with 
vinegar and spice, and then we say it is pickled cabbage. 

I. Uses.—For what did you say we use cabbages? For 
eating with our meat at dinner. What does your mother do 
to the cabbage before we can eat it? She washes it and then 
boils it, and we eat it when it is hot. Do we boil the red 
cabbage? No, we eat this cold, with cold meat, and some- 


times with cheese. K 

TI. Summary his should consist of the names of 
the different ee ae cabbage, Savoy, brussels- 
sprouts, cauliflower, broccoli, and red cabbage. We cat 
them all for fhod, hd call them vegetables, The red 
cabbage is not tgoked: it is put in vinegar. We call it 
pickled cabbage. h 

In repeating each name, the children should be asked to 
deseribe the plant, and the teacher should see that the child’ 
can really distinguish one kind from another. 


SETTING THE TEA-THINGS. 
Crass—Tue Basies. 


Apparatus—The various things, mentioned in the-lesson, required ‘to se” ` 
the tea-table. 


Now I want you to help me get this table quite ready for ug 
to have tea. At what part of the day do we have tea? Yes, 
in the affe-noon, just before little boys and girls go to bed, 
What meal do you have when you first get up? Breakfast. 
And after that? Dinner. I think you could all tell me some 
of the things we put on the dinner-table. Very well, now we 
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want to set the tea-things; what must we first do? Clear 
the things off the table. What will your mother do with the 
work.on the table? Put it carefully away. And if you have 
any books or toys, what,must you do? Put them all tidily 
away, and then we can take off the table-cover. What must 
we do with it? Fold it up smoothly. Now here is the 
empty table; what are you going to pnt onit? The tea- 
tray. Yos, but some people like to have a nice white table- 
cloth on the table first, and then the tea-tray. What is the 
colour of it? Yes, and you must always dust it well, and rub 
it so as to make it shine. Why do we want a tea-tray? To 
hold the cups and saucers, and tò help to keep the nice cloth 
clean. Well, Mary shall, put the tea-tray on the table, and 
the cups and saucers on the tray. How do you put these ? 
Yes, you stand the cups in the saucers. Can you tell me of 
what these cups and saucers are made? Yes, they are made 
of china. How do they feel? Very smooth, and they seem 
very thin. They are very nice, but you have to be very 
careful with them. Do you know why? Because they will 
brealeif we knoék or drop them. What part do we call this ? 
The handle. What is the use of the handle? We take hold 
of the handle when we want to lift the cup. Why do you not 
hold the other part of the cup? Because it would be too hot, 
and we should drop the cup. Is this cup hot now? When is 
it too hot? When it has tea init. What is the use of the 
saucer? It is to stand the cup in, so that if any of the tea is 
spilt the cloth will not be made dirty ; the tea would go into 
the saucer. What else do we want on the tray besides cups 
and saucers? Spoons. Where do we put the spoons? In 
the saucers. Yes, you must never leave the spoons in the 
cups, for they would tip them over. What would happen 
then? The tea would be spilt, and perhaps the cups would 
be broken. For what do you use the spoon? To stir the 
tea. Why do you want to stir your tea? To mix the sugar 
with it. In what do we have the sugar? In the sugar-basin. 
Where do we put the sugar-basin? What else do you want 
on the tray ? A milk-jug for the milk. Yes, and what else ? 
You do not know; well now, when you have emptied your 
cup and want some more tea in it, what does your mother do 
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with the little bits of tea at the bottom of the cup? She puts 
them into the slop-basin. Now tell me what you must put on 
the tray? A slop-basin. But there is something else you will 
want. A tea-pot. Yes, but if you put the hot tea-pot on the 
tray it will make some marks on it, so what else do we want ? 
A tea-pot stand. Now look at all the things on the tray and try 
to tell-me what you have forgotten? If I want to put some 
sugar in the tea-cups what do I use? The sugar-tongs. 
Where will you put them? In the basin, on the sugar. 
Have you heard of any other tongs? For what are they 
used? To pick up pieces of coal and cinders. 

Now I think we have all the things we want on the tray, 
but we want some other things ow the table. Can you tell 
me anything we want? Some bread and some butter. 
Where do we put the butter? On the bread. What do you 
use to put this on the bread? A knife. Then, you sce, we 
shall want some knives. What else do we want? Some 
large plates. For what? To hold the slices of bread-and- 
butter. Then some small plates. We each want a small’ 
plate on which to put our bread-and-butter. y 

Now there is still one thing we generally have on the 
table. See, here it is. Do you know what we call it? A` 
cosy. What is the use of the cosy? It keeps the tea hot. 
How does your mother use the cosy? She puts it over the 
tea-pot, and presses it down all round. This keeps the tea 
very hot for a long time. Why do we want to keep the tea 
hot? Because it is not nice when it is cold. 

Now try to tell me the things on the tea-table as I point to 
them. Now tell me which of them we put on the tray. 


CHALK. 


CrLAss—CHILDREN over Six. 
Apparatus—Some pieces of chalk, some whiting, and some lime. 


I. Qualities ——The teacher, holding up a piece of chalk, 
should ask the children to tell her what itis. What can you 
tell me about it? It is white. The children should then 
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repeat, ‘Chalk is white.” What have I here? A piece of 
glass. What am I holding up behind the glass? A pencil. 
Can you tell me what I am holding up behind the chalk? 
No. How is that? We cannot see through it.. The children 
should then repeat, “ We cannot see through chalk.” 

Now, Charlie, I will let you feel this piece of chalk. What 
can you say about it? Itis hard. Look at your finger and 
tell me what you see? My finger is now white. How is 
that? Yes, then what else will you say about the chalk ? 
When we touch chalk, it comes off on our fingers. Now all 
of you say, ‘ Chalk is hard ; it comes off on our fingers when 
we touch it.” 

What have I here in my*hand? A piece of wood. I want 
some ono to come and break this wood forme. You cannot; 
well, try if you can break the piece of chalk. Yes, that 
breaks very easily. The children should then repeat “ Chalk 
breaks easily.” If you were to drop this piece of chalk on the 
floor, and then tread on it, what would you notice? It would 
fll be broken into powder: because chalk breaks up like this, 
we say” it crumbles. When do we say that bread crumbles? 
When it breaks into crumbs. Yes, and you see chalk breaks 


“into very little crumbs when it is knocked or pressed ; so wa 


say it is crumbling. The children should then repeat, ‘‘ Chalk 
easily crumbles.” 

Il. Uses.—I should think you can tell me one use we make 
of chalk. Yes, that is right, for writing on the blackboard. 
The teacher should then point out to the children that the 
chalk for this purpose is made into convenient pieces, and 
also show them how awkward it would be to use a large rough 

iece. 
i Now boys and girls are very fond of writing with chalk on 
the floor or door, and sometimes on the pavement. Some- 
times, when they cannot get chalk, they get something very 
much like it from their mother. Whatisit? Yes, itis whiting, 
and here is some, and we will put it by the chalk and look at 
them together. Now, Fanny, squeeze the chalk a>4 then tho 
whiting, and tell me what you notice. The whiting breaks 
much more easily than the chalk does. Yes, and it feels 
much softer in your fingers. If you rub some chalk between 
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your fingers and then some whiting, you will find that the 
whiting is smoother than the chalk. Now this whiting is 
made from chalk. All the hard pieces are taken out of the 
chalk, and the soft part that is left is called whiting. The 
children should then repeat, ‘‘ Whiting is made from chalk.” 
For what does your mother use whiting? For cleaning tea- 


pots, spoons, forks, &c. Why would not chalk do for this? ~ 


Because the hard pieces would scratch the things we clean. 
Now I wonder if any of you haye ever seen men building a 

house. What do they use? Bricks, wood, &c. What do 

the men use to fasten the bricks together? Mortar. Haye 


you ever seen the men mixing the mortar? Do you know ~ 


what the white stuff is called that they put in it? No, it is 
not chalk ; it is called lime, and is made from the chalk. Tho 
children should then repeat, “ Lime is*made from chalk,” 

It would be well, before going any further, to let the chil- 
dren repeat the various uses of chalk. 

II. Where found.—The children should be told that 
chalk is found in the earth, and has to be dug out, and at thé 
same time the teacher should point out that it is not dug out 
of the ground from mines, in the same way as coal, iron, &e., 


but from pits open to the sky. Children residing in Kent,” 


Sussex, and other parts where chalk is abundant, would be 
quite familiar with the appearance of the white cliffs and hills 
composed of chalk, and from these children also the use of 
chalk or lime in the gardens would easily be obtained. 

IV. Summary.—This should consist of :—Chalk is hard 
and white. You cannot see through chalk. Chalk breaks 
easily, and also crumbles. It is used to make whiting and 
lime. We write with chalk. Chalk is dug out of the 
ground, 


° 
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COPPER. 


CLASS—CHILDREN OVER SIX. 
Apparatus—A piece of copper, some copper wire, brass, and bronze. 


I. Qualities—The teacher, showing the children a piece 
of copper, should ask them the colour of it. It is of a reddish- 
brown colour. It is bright. On feeling it they will discover 
that it is hard. The children should then repeat, “ Copper is 
hard, and of a reddish-brown colour.” 

The teacher should then tell the children that copper can 
be hammered out into very thin sheets. Do you know any- 
thing else that can be hammered out? Yes, gold and silver. 
What do.we say of these things because they can be ham- 
mered out? We say they are malleable. The children should 
then repeat, ‘Copper is malleable.” 

‘The teacher, holding up a piece of copper wire, should ask, 
What*have I in my hand? A piece of wire. Of what is it 
made? Copper. Can you tell me any other kinds of wire 
you have seen? Gold wire, silver wire, iron wire. What do 
we say of all these things because they can be drawn out into 
wire? We say that they are ductile. The children should 
then repeat, “Copper is ductile.” i] 

Tf we put copper into a very large fire or furnace, do you 
know what would happen to it? It would melt. ‘Tell me 
some other things that melt in the fire? Iron and lead. 
What do we say of these things that melt in the fire? They 
are fusible. The children should then repeat, ‘‘ Copper is 
fusible.” 

i. Uses.—Now, children, can you tell me any use we 
make of copper? Yes, we make it into wire. For what do 
we use copper wire? For bell wires. Perhaps some of you 
have seen something in your mother’s kitchen made of copper. 
Yes, a copper kettle. What does your mñother do to it? She 
rubs it to keep it bright. Does she rub the iron kettle 2 No, 
she brushes that to make it look black and bright, but she 
rubs off all the black on the copper one. What makes it get 
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black? The smoke from the fire. Some of your mothers 
may have saucepans made of copper. They are often used to 
make jamin. We must be very careful indeed to keep copper 
saucepans clean, for it is very dangerous to cook food in a 
dirty one. A dirty saucepan gets rusty, and this rust is 
very poisonous. It is of a green colour, and a very, very 
little piece would be enough to make you very ill indeed. 
Copper articles are now generally made with a kind of tin 
g. 

Now, besides all these things, copper is used for putting all 
over the bottom of ships. This preserves the ships very much, 
and prevents weeds and otlfer things, such as shell-fish, cling- 
ing to them. ` 

Copper is also used for covering roofs of large buildings. 
The teacher should point out any buildings in the neighbour- 
hood covered in this manner, and should tell the children 
that the copper would then be of a greenish colour. 

The teacher, now showing the children a piece of brass, 
should ask them what it is, and should then tell them? 
that brass is made of copper mixed with zine. Thè chil- 
dren should then repeat, “Brass is made of copper and 

* zine.” $ 

The teacher should then proceed by holding up a penny. 
See, here is something else made from copper. What is it? 
A penny. Do you know of what pennies are made? No. 
Well, they are made of copper mixed with tin, and some- 
times other metals. We call this metal bronze. ‘The children 
should then repeat, “ Bronze is made of copper and tin.” The 
teacher might then inform the children that the metal used 
for making bells, cannons, guns, &e., is made by mixing other 
metals, chiefly tin, with copper. Watches, chains, &e., are 
often made of copper mixed with other hings, and look as if 
they were made of gold. They do not keep bright unless 
constantly cleaned. i 

IV. Where found.—Copper is found in very many places. 
Tt is dug out of the round. The men are called miners, and 
the places where they work are called copper mines. 

V. Summary.—This should be written on the „board ag 
the lesson proceeds, and should afterwards be copied by the 


a 
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children on their slates, and if possible be afterwards written 
p down from memory. 
Copper is hard and of a reddish-brown colour. 
Copper is malleable, ductile, and fusible. 
Copper is used for making kettles, saucepans, and wire. 
Brass, bronze, bell-metal, &c., are made of copper. 
Copper is dug out of the earth. 


THE PEA AND THE BEAN. 


° 
Í CrAss—OHLDREN OVER Six. 
o 
Apparatus—Specimens af each, Pictures of the plants. 


I. Description.—To-day we are going to talk about ano- 

ther vegetable. Can you tell me the name of it? (The 

| teacher should show the children a few peas before com- 
mencifig.) Yes, this is a pea. Now tell me what you can 

see? Something green. Do you know what we call this? 

*The shell. That is right, you do see the shell, but when it 

is like this we call it the pod. Now let us look at this pod: 

what colour is it? Green. What have I now done to the 

pod? Opened it. How many parts are there? Two. And 

what do you see in the middle? The peas in a row. Are 

they all of the same size? No, there are some large ones 

and some small ones. What colour are the peas? Green. 

Then they are the same colour as the pod? No, the pod is 

much darker than the peas. What will you say about the 

peas? They are of a very light green colour. What shape 

are they? Round. ° Now look again at the pod, do you see 
me pulling something off the inside? Yes, it is like a skin. 

What is there at the end of this pod? A stalk. Do you 

i @ know what the stalk does? Yes, it joins the pea-pod to the 
i plant. The teacher should then show® the picture of this 
plant to the children and draw their attention to the pods 

hanging to the thin haulms, and at the same time tell the 

class that this plant grows about three to five feet high, and 
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that sticks are often put in the ground for the plant to cling 
to. The height of the plant would be shown by pointing to 
objects in the room of the necessary size. The children will 
then see from the thin stalks or haulms that the pea, to grow 
upright, must haye some support. In country districts the 
teacher would of course direct the attention of the children to 
the pea-fields and the reasons why sticks are not used. A 
closer description of the plant would readily be obtained. 

Now tell me the different parts of this plant. The pod or — 
shell, the peas, and the stalks or haulms. 4 


« 


What do we do with peas? We eat them. Yes, but 


before you eat them we mist shell them. Can you tell me 
what that means? Yes, take them out of the pods. How do | 
you do that? Yes, you crack the pod, and then draw the 
peas out with your finger and thuml. What else must be 
done before we can eat them ? They must be put into the 
saucepan to boil, and when they are cooked we eat them 
before they get cold. What do we do with the shells? Wo 
throw them away. Why? Because they are not good to eat, 

Have you ever seen peas of any other colour? Yeg, some 
are yellow. How is that? They are dried ones. For what 
do we use these dried peas? Yes, you use them with sticks ^ ` 
for pea-work. Have you not seen your mother use them ? 
Yes, she puts them in soup, and sometimes she makes pud- 
dings with them. What is the difference between these and 
the green peas? They are very hard. What else? Smaller, 
and in halves, or pieces. What does your mother do with 
them before she puts them into the soup? She soaks them 
in water to make them soft. 

Now, here is another vegetable something like the pea. Do 
you Imow the name of it? The bean. What can you tell 
me about it? Tt is green. Can you break it as easily as you 
could the pea? No, it is thinner and bends more. Now, we 
will open it. You see it has two parts like the pea, but the 
little beans inside do not stand up like the little peas did inside 
the pod, but they keep inside one of the sides. The skin 
inside the pod seems thick, and the beans appear to be in it, 

Now look at the shape of the bean. It is not round like 
the pea, but flat, and of a dark colour, with spots on it, 
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Which part of the bean do we eat? The shell or pod. Did 


` you eat the pod of the pea? No, we threw that away. What 


do you do to the beans to get them ready for eating? We 
cut them into thin slices, and then they are cooked in the 
saucepan. 

Now look at this picture of the bean. You see the pods 
hang to the stalks very much like the pods hang on the pea- 
plant. The teacher should then point out that these stalks 
are much stronger and taller than those of the pea, but that 
they are also propped up with sticks. The short dwarf kind 
might be briefly mentioned. The flower of the pea and bean 
should be described antl compared. Now there is another 
kind of bean, with very thick long pods. Can you tell me 
what it is called? Yes, the broad bean. Do you know what 
part we cook of the broad bean? The inside part, just like 
the pea. What do we do with the pod of this plant? Throw 
it away. ‘The teacher might show å picture of this plant, and 
let the children notice that it does not require to be supported 
like the pea and the bean. 

Summary.—This should be made as the lesson proceeds. 

Peas grow inside the pod. We eat the peas and throw 
away the pod. 

Beans also grow inside the pod, but we eat the pod of this 

lant. ; 
: Of the “broad bean” we eat the bean and throw away 
the pod, 


SALT. 


CrAss—CHILDREN OVER Srx. 
Apparatus—Salt, rock-salt, glass of water. 


I. Qualities.—The children to be shown a piece of salt, 
and to be asked, What have I in my hand? What can you 
tell me about it? It is white. Yes, but when it is first found 
it is like glass. What colour did you say glass is? It is 
colourless. Salt is colourless, but this salt is white. Now 
look at the salt and this piece of glass ; pass your finger along 
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the glass, and now along the salt. What do you notice? 
The glass is smooth, but the salt feels rough. Do you know 
what makes it feel rough? The little pieces. Do you know 
what we call these little pieces? They are little grains. Do 
you know anything else that is made up of little grains? e | 
Sugar. We say that these things are granulous The chil- 

dren should then repeat, “ Salt is white and granulous.” You 

see this large piece of salt. Can you break it? Yes, ver 

easily. Then what can we say of it? It is brittle. Tho 

children should then repeat, “ Salt is brittle.” | 

What have I here? A glass of water. What have I done? i 
Put some salt into it. What has happened to the salt ? (The f 
teacher would find it necessary to stir it well; it would be 
better to put the salt in the water “a little time before it is | 
wanted for this.) It has all gone in the water. How can | 
you tell that the salt is in the water? By tasting the water, 
Of what does it taste? Of salt. Do you know any other 
things that will dissolve in water? Sugar, soda. What do 
we say of those things that dissolve in water? They are, 
soluble. The children should then repeat, “ Salt is soluble.” 

If you put salt into a very hot fire it will melt. Tell me some | 
other things that will melt in a large fire. What do we say a i 
of all these things? They are fusible. Then tell me what ; 
we can say of salt. Salt is fusible. This should then be 
repeated by the children. A Í 

II. Uses,—When do we use salt? When we eat our food. 

What do we do with it? We sprinkle it over our food. Why? 

To make it taste nice. Yes, and it is very good for us to eat i 
some. Have you ever seen any other kind of salt besides R; 
this? Here is apiece. Do you know for what this is used? 
Horses often have it put into their mangers. (The teacher 
should explain this, should the word appesr unfamiliar.) They 

like to lick it; many other animals are very fond of salt Tt 

is sometimes given them for food. 

If your mother has a very large piece of meat—more than 
she wants to cook—do you know what she does with it? She o 
puts some cult all over it. Do you know what this does? Tt 
makes the meat salt. Yes, but it does something else. Sup- 
posing your mother left the meat for several days without 
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doing anything to it, do you know what would happen to it ? 
It would go bad, and we should not be able to eat it. Now 
tell me, then, what the salt docs. It keeps the meat from 
turning bad. This is very useful to sailors who go a long 
way, for they can take a great deal of meat with them, and it 
always keeps good. Fish is salted as well. Sometimes besides 
being salted the fish is dried, and this enables us to keep it 
along time. Then there is another kind of salt that I will 
tell you about. It is used for medicine, and is called Epsom 
salts; I daresay some of you have had to take some when 
you were not well. i 

Sometimes we put salt on the® garden, and then we say it 
is used for manure. . É 

II. Where found.—The children should be asked, Who 
has been to the seasidé? What did you see there? The sea 
and sand. Did you taste the sea water? How did it taste? 
Very salt. Yes, from the sea water we get large quantities of 
salt, When you are a little older I will tell you how we get 
the salt from the sea water. 

Thea we find salt under the ground. Do you remember 
how the men got the coal out of the coal pits? Well, the 
*salt is obtained from mines much in the same way. There is 
one very large salt-mine where the salt has been cut so as to 
form houses, churches, and streets, just like those outside the 
school. We call this an underground town. Can you tell 
me anything else you know that is under ground? Yes, the 
Underground Railway. 

Ty. Summary.—Salt is white, granulous, brittle, soluble, 
and fusible. 

It is used for eating with our food, and is sometimes given 
to animals. 

It is used for preserving meat and fish. 

Salt is gbtained from the sea; it is also dug out of mines. 
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THE BEAR. 


CLAss—CHLDREN UNDER SIX. 


Apparatus—A picture of the bear, and of comparative sizes of animals, 
PP P J » 2 p 


i Description —The children, after looking at the picture 
of the hear, should be asked to describe it. What kind of 
head has the bear? A large, broad head. Its ears are rather 
large and pointed, and its gyes are small. Now look at its 
legs. They are large, and seem very strong. How many 
toes do you see? Five on each foot. What are these? Very 
long claws. What shape are they? ‘They are hooked. Do 
you know why they are hooked? Yes, they help them to climb. 
What are you going to tell me about the body? It is large, 
and covered with very thick, warm fur. 

Il. Habits and food.—The teacher would have to tell 
the children that there are several different kinds of bears,’ 
and that these differ somewhat in their habits and food? The 
brown bear, the white or polar bear, the black bear, and the 
grizzly bear. p 

You told me just now that the bears had claws for climb- ` 
ing. Do you know why the bears climb? To get food from 
the trees- such as honey, insects, fruit, &c. Bears also, eat 
the flesh of animals. 

During the winter, however, the bears go into caves and 
sleep nearly all the time. They are very fat before they go to 
sleep. They wake up when the warm weather comes, and if 
you were to see them you would say they were very thin. 
What makes them so thin? They have, had nothing to eat 
all this time. How do you think they feel? Very hungry. 
Yes, they “ome out of their caves ready to eat anything that 
they see. I don’t think you wouid like to meet a bear when 
it first comes out of jts cave. 

There it one kind of bear—the white bear—that lives in 
very cold places, where there are great fields of ice. This 
bear is very fond of fish. 

III. Uses.—Lhe flesh of the bear is eaten much in the 
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Same way as we eat pork. Its skin is very useful to the people 
who live in cold countries, as it makes them warm coats, caps, 
and gloves, and some of the skin without the fur is made into 
strong leather, while the fat of the bear is very useful for 


making pomade. For what do we use pomade? For putting: 


on our hair to make it smooth. 

IV: Summary.—This should be made up as the lesson 
proceeds, and should consist of the following :— 

The bear has a large, broad head. Its ears are pointed, 
and its eyes small. 

The bear's body is large and, heavy, and has thick, warm 
fur on it. 

The bear's legs are strong and heavy. It has long, hooked 
claws on its five toes, which help it in climbing and in catch- 
ing its food. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


= Crass—Tue Basins.” 


Now, children, can you tell me what name we give to this 
room? Yes, the schoolroom. Well, I want you to tell me 
all you can about your schoolroom. What can you say about 
the size of it? It is very large. To give the children some 
better idea of the size, the teacher might compare it with 
some of the ordinary living rooms. The children should then 
repeat, “ Our schoolroom is very large.” How does the light 
come into the schoolroom? ‘Through the large windows. 
How many windows are there? Can you tell me why we 
sometimes cover up the windows? Because the sun is too 
strong. What do we cover the windows with? The blinds. 
Why do they not make the room dark? Because they are 
thin enpugh for the light to come through. Why do we 
Sometimes open the windows? To let fresh air come in and 
the hot air go out. Now look at the eñd of the room. What 
do you sce there? A gallery. What is’the use of the gal- 
lery? It is for us to sit upon. When do you sit on it? 
When teacher wants us to talk about things, or to sing. Thep 

5 * 
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we have something else to sit upon. Whatisit? A form. 
Where do we put the forms? By the table:. Have you seen 
the big boys and girls on forms? Yes. What do they have 
in front of them? Desks. For what do they use them? 
To put their slates and books on when they write. But you 
do not always sit in school.- What else do you do? We 
stand. Where do you stand? To the line. Where is the 
line? Allround the room. How is it made? Little brass 
nails are put in the floor. Yes, but sometimes black lines are 
made with paint. Why do you want this line to help you to 
stand? o that one little girl or boy should not get in front 
of others. All must have toes on the line. Sometimes we 
march along this line. Now if you lvok on the floor you will 
see some other lines. What are they? ‘The class lines. 
Yes, there is a line for each class. Now see what a nice clean 
floor you have, and you must try to keep it clean. Can you 
tell me how you can help to keep the floor clean? We must 
wipe our boots before we come in. On what will you wipe 
them? On the mat at the door. What else do you do before 
you come into the room? Take off our caps. Do you take 
your hat off, Mary? No. That is right; only the little boys 
take their hats off at the door ; the little girls wait until they 
get to their teachers, who take care of them. Now there ig 
another way you can keep the floor clean and tidy. You 
must not drop pieces of paper about; and if you see any on 
the floor, what should youdo? Pick them up. Where would 
you put them? In the paper-basket. Where is the paper- 
basket ? Under the table. Where is the table? In the 
middle of the room. What can you see on the table? A 
table cover. And what besides? Some books. Whose 
books? ‘Teacher's. For what does she vse the very large 
books? She calls our names out of them. What else can 
you see? Pen and ink. Who uses them? The teacher 
when she writes on paper. What does: she use when she 
writes on the board? A piece of chalk. And what do you 
use when yow write? A piece of pencil. On what do you 
write? On slates. 

Now look at the walls. What do you see on them? Pic- 
tures. What. kind of pictures? The teacher should now 
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exercise the children by asking them to name some of the 
pictures. Why do we like to have pictures on the walls? To. 
make the room look nice. Yes, they make the room look 
bright and happy. For what else do we want pictures? For 
us to learn about them. 

But you have forgotten to tell me about the fireplace. 
What use is it? We have large fires in it when the weather 
is sane and these warm the room so that we do not feel the 
cold. f 

TASSO Fe 


CORK. 
Crass—Cumpren over Sr. 


Apparatus—Some pieces o; cork, a piece of undressed cork, a loot-souk, 
, 7 of un > y 
picture of cork tree, a pan of water. 


I. Qualities.—A piece of cork to be shown to the children 
and the description of it obtained from them. By looking at 
it they will discover that it is of a brown colour, and also 
that it is full of little holes. One or more of the children 
should hold a piece of cork in one hand and a piece of wood 
in the other, and should then be asked what they notice. 
The cork is not as heavy as the wood. The children should 
then repeat, “ Cork is very light; it is of a brown colour.” 
The teacher should now put a piece of cork and a stone into 
a pan of water, and ask the children to describe what 
happens. The stone falls to the bottom of the pan, but the 
cork stops on the top of the water. Yes; we say the stone 
sinks and the cork floats. The teacher should now pour 
Some water on a piece of cork. Where does the water go? 
It stays on the top or rolls off on to the table. Does it go 
through the cork? No. How do you know that it does not 
go through the cork? Because it is not wet on the other 
side. Do you know anything else through which water will 
not pass? Yes; leather, slate, ete. ° What da we say of 
those things? They are waterproof. Then what can we say 
of cork? It is waterproof. The children should then repeat, 
“Cork floats on the water and is waterproof.” 
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The teacher should bend a piece of cork before the children, 
also press a piece and let them notice what happens after the 
pressure is removed. It returns to its place or shape again. 
Tell me some other things that do this? India-rubber. 
What do we say of these things? We say that they are 
elastic. Then what else can you say of cork? It is elastic. 
The children should repeat this. > 

Il. Uses.—he children should be asked for what they 
have seen cork used. Yes; it is used for putting in the 
necks of bottles. Do you know why it is used for stopping 
bottles? Would a piece of wood do? Why not? Itis too 
hard. Would some paper do? No; itis too soft and would 
get wet, and then what was in the bottle would be spoilt or 
come out. Now let us see why cork is good for this purpose. 
The teacher should then show the children a piece of wood 
and a piece of cork of the same size. Taking the bottle she 
should show the children that the piece of wood cannot be 
put into it, but by squeezing the piece of cork she is able to 
put that in. ‘ 

The children should then be shown that the piece of cork 
then swells out to the sides of the bottle and presses against 
them, so as to get back to the same size that it was at first. 
What did you just tell me about cork because it goes back to 
the same shape or size after being pressed? It was clastic. 
Yes; and it is because cork is elastic that it is so useful for 
stopping bottles. 

When we tried to stop the bottle with paper it got wet and 
let the water out. Will the cork do this? No; itis water- 
proof. The children should then repeat, “ Cork is used for 
stopping bottles because it is elastic and waterproof.” 

Now I want you to tell me something else for which cork 
is used. I daresay some of you have seen your mothers put 
something inside their boots. What do we call these things ? 
Socks. Yes; and they are made of cork. See here is a 
cork sock. Does it Jook like cork? What is this that you 
see? Something soft for the feet to go against. Where is 
the cork? Inside. Do you know why cork is used for these 
socks? Would a piece of iron do? No; it would be too 
heavy and hard. Yes; we want something that is very light 
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and elastic. Then there is another reason why cork is useful 
for these socks. Sometimes when your boots are thin your 
mother puts cork socks into them. Do you know why she 
does this? What happens to your feet if you have thin 
boots? They get wet. Yes; and these cork sooks keep 
them from getting wet. How is that? Because they are 
waterproof. The teacher might also mention that they also 
help to keep the feet warm. The children should then repeat, 
“ Cork is used for making socks because it is light and water- 
proof.” ’ 

Now, there is another use of cork, but I do not suppose 
you know much about this. What does the cork do when 
you put it into water ? It floats. Yes; and you will notice 
that you cannot easily keep the cork under the water. Know- 
ing this, men have esed it in making a kind of boat to be 
used when the sea is very rough and other boats would be 
upset. Boats of this kind are called life-boats. When 
people are learning to swim, they sometimes wear cork belts 
oto help them. The teacher should also mention the use of 
life-belts for saving people who have fallen into the water. 

Although these uses of cork would be unfamiliar to London 

ə children, yet to children living by the sea they would be well 

known, and, in fact, the teacher might enlarge somewhat on 
the life-saving apparatus. 

Haye any of you been fishing? What do youuse? Well, of 
what are the floats made ? ‘They are sometimes made of cork. 

IM. Where obtained. The teacher would have to tell 
the children that cork is the bark or outside of tree some: 
thing like the oak tree. Have yon ever seen an oak tree? 
Where? What grows on the oak tree? Which part is the 
bark? The teacher should show a picture of the tree, or 
better still, a picture showing the cyitting of the bark from the 
trunk, and question the children on what they can see. 
Then it might be pointed out to the children that the cork 
tree keep8 its leaves all the year round, thus differing from 
our oak tree, which loses its leaves all tlie winter. _ What do 
We call trees and plants that keep their leaves all’the year ? 
We call them evergreens, 

IV. Summary.—This would be written on the blackboard 
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during the progress of the lesson, and afterwards copied by 
the easton or written from memory as an exercise for home 
work. - 

Cork is of a brown colour, and is very light. 

Cork floats on the water, and is waterproof and elastic. 

Cork is used for stopping bottles and for socks. 

Lifeboats and life-belts are made of cork. 

Cork is used in fishing and for swimming. 

Cork is the bark of an evergreen tree—a kind of oak. 


THE HEN. 


a 
CLAss—CHILDREN UNDER SIX. + 


Apparatus—Picture of hen (A. K. Johnston), specimens of feathers and 
foot; if possible, a stuffed specimen of the bird. 


I. Description.—Show the picture and stuffed specimen to 
the children and let them describe it. It has a small round 
head. Now look at its eyes, what shall we say about them? 
They are round and very bright. Show me its mouth. Yes, 
we call it the beak. What can you say about it? It is very 
hard and very strong. It has sharp points. How many? 
Two. What is this on the top of the head? Something red. 
Yes, we call this the comb. Show me the comb on this bird, 
what can you tell me about it? It is much larger and 
brighter. Do you know what we call this bid? Yes, it is 
the cock. Which has the larger comb? The cock. What 
are you going to tell me about the neck? It is short and 
covered with feathers. Now look at its body. With what is 
this covered? With thick feathers. The teacher should then 
draw the attention of the children to the pretty colours of the 
feathers, the different kinds (i.e. long ones, small ones, and 
very little soft ones on the breast and close to the body), and 
the way they grow, close together, overlaying each other. 
The children should then compare the feathers of the hen 
with those of the cock. What are you going to tell me about 
itslegs? How many are there? Two. They are hard and 
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without feathers. How many toes has this bird? Four, 
Now look at the end of its toes. What do you see? Some 
sharp nails or claws. Yes, and these are very strong. What 
has this hen on each side of its body? A wing. For what is 
it used? For flying. Does the hen fly like other birds? 
Why not? Because its wings are cut. Does this hurt it? 
Do you not have your hair cut? Does it hurt you? Why do 
people cut the wings of chickens? To stop them from flying 
away, 

I. Habits and -food.—Who has seen a hen? Where 
did you see it? What was it doing? Scratching up the 
ground, and picking with its beale. What has it to help it 
scratch up the earth? Its strong claws. If you watch it 
closely you will see that it picks up worms and little insects, 
Can you tell me what else the hen eats? Corn, bits of 
potato, bread, ete. Have any of you hens at home? Who 
feeds them? What do the chickens do when you go out to 
feed them? Yes, they come running round you. The little 
ones follow the mother, who is very kind to them, and shows 
them where to find the nice pieces. Who helps the hen to 
find food for the little chickens ? Yes, the cock does. He 
»walks about scratching up the ground, and then leaves it for 
the hen and chicks. Do you not think this is very kind? 
But if any other birds:come, the cock gets angry and flies at 
them, and will fight for a long time. Now look at the leg of 
the cock. We call this a spur. The cock uses it when he 
fights, 

How does the hen call the chickens to get the food? She 
makes a noise. Do you know when else she makes a noise? 
Yes, when she has laid an egg? What do we call this noise ? 
Cackling. Does the cock cackle ? No, he crows. Yes, and 
he always crows very early in the morning, directly it is light. 
This is when he awakes. Where does he sleep? In his 
house, on a pole or perch. We call this roosting. Do the 
hen and chickens roost? What do they do? The hen sits 
down, and spreads out her wings, and the little chickens get 
under them. Yes, this keeps them very warm. Why do 
they want covering over with the hen’s wings? Because they 

Ve not enough feathers to keep them warm. ‘The teacher 
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should explain that the hen also covers them over with her 
wings when any danger arises. 

UT. Uses.—Can you tell me any use of hens? They lay 
eggs. How often do they lay them? Sometimes every day. 
When the eggs are first laid what do we call them? New- 
laid eggs. If you fetch one from the nest, how does it feel ¢ 
Nice and warm. What colour ® it? White. What do we 
do with eggs? Hat them. How? First we boil them, and 
then take off part of the shell. What do you then see? 
Something. white. And when you have eaten this? Some 
thing yellow. For what else do we use eggs? For making 
cakes, puddings, etc. The +eacher should then point out that 
some of the eggs are put into a large nest, and the hen sits 
over them, and that after a time the shells crack, and little 
chickens come out. 

Do you know any other use of these birds? Sometimes we 


eat them. Yes, and they make very good food, especially for 
people who are not well. 


Then the feathers are very useful. Can you tell me how 
we use the-feathers? The very soft small ones are used for 
beds, etc. The large, pretty feathers are used for ornaments, 
for trimming hats, ete. 

IV. Summary.—the hen has a small, round head, with 
bright eyes, and strong, hard, sharp beak. 

Its body is covered with thick feathers. The cock’s feathers 
are very pretty. 

Tt has four toes, with strong claws for scratching for its food. 

It lives on corn, worms, pieces of bread, potatoes, ete. 

The hen gives us nice eggs. The flesh of these birds is 
very good to eat, and its feathers are used for beds, orna- 
ments, ete. 


THE PLAYGROUND. 


Cusass—Te Danes. 


Now, litile ones, we talked about your schoolroom last 
week, and you told me all about the things we see in the 
room and for what they are used. Now tell me what you sce 
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when we look out of the window? The playground. What 
is the playground ? The place where we go to play. When 
do you go to play? In the morning and in the afternoon. 
How do you get into the playground? Through this door. 
Well, let us think it is time to go into the playground; what 
do you do first? Stand in our places, then march out through 
the door. And directly you get through the door what may 
you do? Play about. At what do you play? Yes, some of 
you run after each other, and sometimes after the teacher. 
Do you like this? Yes; it makes us so warm when the 
weather is cold. At what else do you play? Sometimes we 
swing. What kinds of swings are there in the playground ? 
Wooden ones, with seats. , These wooden swings are often 
called see-saws. Then sometimes you have other things to 
play with. Can you tell me any of them? Balls and ropes. 
What do you do with these bails? Throw them about and 
run after them. Do you like playing with the ball? Why ? 
Because it is nice to catch, and to throw it to somebody else. 
What do you do with the ropes? Skip. I think most of 
you aretoo little to skip, but I expect you have seen the big 
girls skip. 

° Now you must be very careful when you are in the playground 
playing, for sometimes you push against one another, and 
then what happens? Some one falls down, and then gels 
hurt. The biggest of you should play very gently; and if 
you see a little one wanting to get something, what should 
you do? Go and help him get it. Then if one of the very 
little ones wants to have the ball, and you, Tommy, have it, 
what should you do? Give it up to him. Yes, and play 
with him. You will find that he will soon get tired of it, 
and then you can have it again and play with it yourself. 

- There is one thing that little boys and girls are very fond 
of doing directly they get into the playground. Do you know 
what that is? Well, I will tell you; they make a very great 
noise; they scream as loudly as they can. ~ Now, you should 
not do this, for it is very rude; and, besides that, it makes 
your teacher’s head ache, and the children who üre in the 
school cannot work while you make such a great noise. You 
should play and be happy, but be as quiet as you can. Of 
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course you may talk and laugh; but what must you not do? 
The children should then repeat, “ We must be as quiet as 
we can when we are playing; we must not scream, nor push 
one another about.” 

What is the use of those high poles in your playground ? 
They are for the big boys to climb upon. Are they for you 
touse? No. Then you should be very careful not to go 
near them in case a big boy should knock you. When you 
grow big you will be able to climb up them, but you are too 
little to use them-now. If you were to try and climb up 
them you would only fall and hurt yourself. 2 

In schools where the “Kindergarten games are used, or 
where the good practice of the teacher playing with the 
children prevails, some of these games would undoubtedly be 
mentioned by the children, and should form part of the con- 
versation of this lesson. 

How do you know when it is time to leave off playing ? 
The teacher tells us. How does she tell you? She taps 
with a pointer against the post, or sometimes she rings a 
bell. What should you do directly you hear the tap ?° Stand 
quite still. What does your teacher then tell you to do? 
To go and stand to the line. What do you next do? March 
into school. Yes, you should march into school and take 
your places very quietly, and forget all about your play. 
What do you have to do in school? All that our teacher 
tells us todo. Yes, when you are in the playground you can 
do just as you like—run about, and go where you wish, and 
talk and play and laugh; but when you are in school you 
must do just what your teacher tells you, and you must be 
very quiet indeed, or you will keep the other children from 
doing their work. They cannot do their lessons when little 
boys and girls make a noise. 


THE ‚ROAD TO SCHOOL. 
Crass—Tue Bases. 


I want you all to think about what you saw coming to 
school this morning, and then to tell me. When you were 
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quite ready for school, what did you do? Sid “ Good-bye ” 
to mother. And then where did you go? Into the street. 
What do you call your street? Is that th: name of your 
street, John? No. What is your street callcd? And yours, 
Tommy? And yours? Yours? You see, then, that every 
street has a name of its own. The children should then 
repeat, “ Every street has a name of its own.” 

Suppose I wanted to come and see you, and was in your 
street, how should I find your house? We should have to 
tell you the number of it. What is the number of your 
house ? What number is next ? And what number on the 
other ‘side? The children should repeat, “ Every house in 
the same strect has a different number.” 

Now this morning when you came out of your house, on 
what did you walk? The payement. What is the edge of 
the pavement called? The kerb. On what part ought little 
children to walk? Yes, you should always walk quite in the 
middle of the pavement or close to the houses, and never 
walk on the kerb. If you walk on the kerb, what are you 
very likely todo? Slip off and tumble into the road. What 
part do you call the road? The middle of the street. What 
is on each side of the road? Pavement and houses. As you 
Were coming to school, what did you see? A horse and cart. 
Where was it? In the road. Do you ever see horses and 
carts on the pavement? No, they always keep on the road. 
What did you see in the cart? Potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
cabbages. Who can tell me whose cart it was? The green- 
grocers. What was he doing? Going along the road and 
calling out to let the people know what he had to sell. Yes; 
sometimes he knocks at the doors, and then what does he 
say? * Do you want any vegetables to-day ?” pe S 

Did you see any other cart this morning ? This little boy 
says he saw a cart with bread in it. Whose cart was that? 
The bakers What did he do? Left the bread at the 

ouses. 5 

Mary says she saw a man with coals in a cart. What does 
the coal man do? He calls out in a loud voice. 

This little girl says she saw a cart with fish in it. Whose 
cart was that? The fishmonger’s. What were you going to 
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say, Harry? I saw the fishmonger pushing a barrow with 
fish on it. Who can tell me about another kind of barrow ? 
The baker has a kind of barrow. Yes, but the baker’s barrow 
is very different. How is it different? It is covered up like 
a large box. That is quite right. Why is this? To keep 
the bread dry when it rains. But the fish gets wet when it 

. rains. Yes, but it does not hurt the fish to get wet. What 
else haye you seen the baker with? A large basket. And 
the fishmonger? A tray on his head. Who else carries a 
tray? The butcher. Yes; but who is it that carries a tray 
on his head and rings a bell? The muffin man. What does 
he sell? Nice things for°tea. 


What else do you see in the road besides carts? Omni- 
buses and cabs. For what do we use omnibuses? To ride 


in when we want to go a long way. ‘Where do the people sit?  ~ 


Some sit inside and some get on the top and sit outside. 
Could you get on top? + Oh, no; only men and very big boys. 

. Do men ride on the top of cabs? No; inside. Which is 
the larger, the omnibus or the cab? The omnibus. 

Then you see with all these horses and carts, ete., in the 
road it is not very safe for little boys and girls to go off the 
pavement or to play near the edge of it. Sometimes we are 
obliged to cross the road: what must we do then? That is 
right. We must wait until the road is clear, and then go 
right across without stopping, and keep looking to see if a 
horse and cart are coming. 

Now there is something that you must haye seen this 
morning standing at the edge of the pavement. Try and tell 
me. Lamp-posts. For what are they used? To give us 
light in the evening. Do you ever see them alight in the 
day-time? Yes, when it is dark. What sometimes makes it 


dark in the day-time? The fog. Who lights the lamps ?- 


The man with a long stick. Do you know what burns in the 
lamps? Yes, it is gas. The children should then repeat, 
« The lamps give us light in the evening.” 

Then there is a very thick kind of post at the edge of the 
pavement, not so tall as the lamp-posts.. What is it? A 
letter-box. Are there as many letter-boxes as there are lamp- 
posts? No. How do you know a letter-box when you see it? 
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It is red. Ithasa hole for the letter to be put in. What 
becomes of the letter after you have put it into the box? A 
man comes with a bag and takes it away. What do you call 
the man? ‘The postman. 

Now I am sure some of you must have seen something else. 
Yes, we often see dogs in the street. Where do they run ? 
Sometimes on the pavement, and sometimes in the road. We 
do not mind dogs running on the pavement. They will not 
hurt us. ; 

The teacher should then get the children, to speak about 
the shops, and at the same time caution them about stopping 
to look at the pretty things, for tlat would make them late at 
school; and if they stopped long on their way home their 
mother would think they were lost, and be very much 
troubled. a 

Then organs, and other things should be alluded to, and 
the same warning about stopping on the road to or from 
school should be given to the children. 


o 


j: THE DUCK. 


CLASS—CHLDREN UNDER Six. 


Apparatus—A picture of a bird, a stuffed specimen, or the foot, the wing, 
and some feathers, The foot of the hen. 


I, Description —Ask the children to name the bird. Yes, 
and we are going to find out all we can about it. What kind 
of head has it? Small and rather long. What about its 
beak? It is flat and broad. What kind of neck hasit? A 
short one. What can you tell me about its body? It is 
covered with very smooth, pretty feathers. What shape is 
it? It ig long, something like a boat. What has it each 
side of the body? A wing. Now look at its legs and feet. 
What can you say about them? No feathers on them, but 
covered with a hard skin. The teacher should slfow the foot 
of the duck and of the hen to the children, and get them to 
Point out the differences, and then show the children why the 
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duck's foot is webbed and the hen’s is not. After comparing 
the feet of the birds, the teacher, by way of recapitulation 
should proceed to compare the other parts, e.g. The beak of 
the hen is hard, curved and pointed, while the duck’s is soft, 
broad, and not pointed. Again, the arrangement of the 
feathers is very different. The feathers of the hen are loose, 
while those of the duck are very compact. 

Il. Food and habits—Have you ever seen a duck? 
Where have you seen it? In the park. What was it doing ? 
Swimming in the lake. Does the hen swim? No. It does 
not like the water. What did you tell me about the duck’s 
feet? They have a skin joining the toes together. What 
good is this? It helps the duck to swim. Why does not the 
hen want this skin? Because it lives on the land, and has 
to scratch in the ground for its food. Have you not seen the 
duck on the land? Yes, but it cannot walk about very well. 
How does it walk? It swings about first on one side and 
then on the other. Do you know what we say of the duck for 
walking like this? We say it waddles. The children should 
then repeat, ‘‘ The duck waddles or walks from side tõ siđe.” 
Can the duck run? No, when it wants to go quickly it is 
obliged to use its wings, and then it hardly touches the ground” 
with its feet. 

The duck always lives near the water, and gets its food from 
it. Do you know what the duck finds to eat in the water? 
Little fish. Yes, and small animals and insects. The duck 
dips its beak into the water and brings up a mouthful of water, 
mud, and insects. It is able to keep the insects in its mouth 
and send out all the things it does not want. Have you seen 
your mother take the cabbage up when it is cooked? What 
does she first put it into? A strainer, to,let all the water off. 
Well, the duck has something in its mouth that helps him to 
strain the water from the insects, etc. 

Do you remember what we called the noise the hgn made ? 
Yes, we said the hen cackles. Can-you tell me what we call 
the noise that the dutk makes? Yes, we say the duck quacks. 
And what aoes the cock do? Tt crows. 

II. Uses.—Can you tell me any use we make of ducks ? 
Sometimes we kill and eat them, and they taste very nice. 


. 
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Why are they kept in the parks? You do not know; well 
they are kept there because they look very pretty on the water. 
Cannot they fly away? No. Howis that—they have wings ? 
Yes. But they are cut a little, just like the hens’, and this® 
prevents them from flying. Now there is another use we 
make of ducks. What did you say we got from the hen? 
Eggs. Yes, and the duck lays eggs. Have you ever seen a 
duck’s egg? Well, here is one. Is it like the hen’s egg? 
Tt is the same shape. What else? It is not the same colour. 
What colour is it? It is a very pale green. What colour is 
the hen’s egg? White. Can you sell me anything else about 
this egg? Yes, it is larger than the hen’s. The children 
should then repeat, “ The dùck’s egg is larger than the hen’s, 
and is of a very pale green colour.” 

Tf you had a duck’s egg you would hardly tell it from the 
hen’s egg, for it tastes somewhat the same. The white of 
the egg, however, is more the colour of glass, and shines 
more than that of the hen’s. 

There, are other parts of the duck which are very useful. 
The feathers are very soft on the breast, and are used for 
making beds and pillows. 

IV. Summary.—The duck has a small head. Tts beak is 
flat and broad.” Its body is covered with pretty smooth 
feathers. The feet of the duck are webbed. 

The duck is fond of water, and cannot walk very well. 

Tt lives on small fish, animals, and insects. 

The duck lays eggs; its flesh is very nice, and its feathers 
are used for beds. 


TEA. 


Crass—Cumpren over Six, 


Apparatus—Some tea. A piciure of the plant. Some tea-leaves, 


I. Description—The teacher, holding some Ža in a 
Saucer, should ask, What have I here? What can you tell 
me about it? Look at this little picce. It is black, hard, 
and twisted. Do you know what we call each li-le picce? 


ü 
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A leaf. Does it look like a leaf? When your mother is going 
to throw the tea-leaves away ask her to let you Jook at them. 
Gan you see this one? You see it is not twisted. You can 
open it Does it look like a leaf? What shape is it 2, Zong 
Sand narrow. Here isa picture of the tea plant; let us see 
what we can find out about it. When this plant is about five 
or six fect high it has finished growing. Do you know how 
high that is? Your father is not six feet high, but he is more 
than five feet. So you sce the tea plant is taller than your 
father. You have told me something about the leaves. They 


are long and narrow. What colour are they? But they are | 


not brown when they are on the plant. They are a dark 
green colour, and very glossy. Do you know what is meant 
by that? To which part am I pointing now? What is the 
colour of the flower? Yes, it is a sfnall white flower. Do 
you know the name of the country where the tea plant grows ? 
‘What are the men called? Chinese. Have you ever seen 
one of these men? How do you: know them? Perhaps you 
may have seen one in the street. What did you notice? He 
had very strange-looking eyes. He was not dressed lise other 
men dress. He had a long piece of hair down his back. 
(Should there be a picture of the Chinese in the school, iv 
would be advisable to show it to the children. W. and A. 
Johnston publish a capital one.) Would you like to know 
what is done to the bright dark green leaves to make them 
like this? The leaves are picked off the plants very carc- 
fully one at a time by the Chinese. These leayes are then 
left in the sun to get dry. When dry they are put in a flat 
pan or plate over the fire, and are carefully turned over and 
rubbed in the hands to make them curl round. This makes 
the leaves get twisted up like you see. them. According to 
the way this drying is done, we get good or bad tea. The 
green colour gradually goes off, and the dark black colour, 
Tike you see tea, comes in its place. ‘The children should be 
told that tea is also grown in India. è 

I. Uses—lor What do we use tea? To drink. But we 
cannot drmk this. What do we have to do to it? We must 
pour water on it. What kind of water ? Boiling water.. 
Where do we put the tea? In the teapot, and then the 


aan 
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boiling water is poured over it. Do we drink the tea directly ? 
No, we leave it for a little while to draw. What do you do 
with the teapot? Sometimes it is stood on the hob, and 
sometimes it is covered with a cosy. Why is this done? To 
keep it hot, and then the tea gets stronger. Why? Because 
the hot water makes the tea come out of the leaves. If you 
were to pour it out directly you had made it, the tea would 
look almost like water. What is the colour of tea? Brown. 
What do we put in our tea before we drink it? Sugar and 
milk. Yes, and you will notice if you let the teapot stand 
too long the tea is so bitter that you want a great deal of 
sugar. It is not good to let the tea stand a long time after it 
has been made. When dowe drink tea? At tea-time. Yes, 
and some people have it at their breakfast? What do you 
drink for breakfast? Coffee. Yes, but some people do not 
like coffee, and then they have tea. 

Ti. Summary.—this should be written on the blackboard 
as the lesson proceeds :— s 
° The tea plant grows five or six feet high. The leaves are 
of a dark green colour, and are very glossy. It has a small 
white flower. 

The tea plant grows in China and India. The Chinese 
pick the leaves one by one; these are carefully dried and 
rolled. 

We use tea as a drink. 


MILK-JUG, BASIN, CUP AND SAUCER. 


Crass—Tue Bazres. 
Apparatus—Mi tlk-jug, basin, cup and saucer. 


The teacher having placed these objects in front of the 
children, should ask for the name of each, and then ask the 
children to point to each when named. This should be 
repeated several times until every child can clearly distinguish 
one from the other, : À a 

Now, little ones, what did you tell me this is? A jug. 

6° 
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Where have you seen a jug before? At home. Was it like 


this jug? No. How was it different? It was larger, and 
not the same shape. What does your mother put into it 2 
Water, and sometimes beer. Do you know for what this jug 
isused? Yes; itis used for milk. When we want to put 
some milk on the table we put it in a jug like this, and there- 
fore we call it a milk-jug. When do we want milk on the 
table ? Then when do we use a milk-jug? The children should 
then repeat, “ We vse the milk-jug at tea-time and breakfast- 
time.” 

Now, Tommy, come here and take hold of this milk-jug. 
Which part of the jug is Tommy holding? ‘The handle. 
The children should then repeat, ‘“Lommy is holding the jug 
by the handle ” ; and afterwards repeat, We should always 
hold the jug by the handle.” Where ‘do we put the milk ? 
Inside. You come and show me the inside of the jug. Who 
can touch another part of the jug? Yes; and what part do 
yowsay you are touching? The outside. Then what do you 
call the part on which the jug stands ? The bottom. Now {Í 
want you to tell me the different parts of the jug as Y touch 
them. The teacher should then point out to the children 


that the top of the jug is not the same all round like the. 


basin, but has a lip or kind of spout. ‘The use of this should 
be made clear to the class. 

Will you come here, Mary, and give me the basin? Is 
that right? Yes, quite right. How many of you have seen 
a basin before? Well, you have seen one at home. Was it 
like this one? No. What was the difference? It was 
larger. For what did your mother use it? For the pudding. 
Do you know what we call that basin? Are all pudding 
basins large? No, some are quite small. Well, Harry, what 
are you going to say? My father has a small one, and. 
mother makes him a pudding in it for his dinner. There is a 
little boy who says be has seen a very large basin.. Well, for 
what is it used? Hor washing our hands and faces. Yes, 
that is right ; and We call such a basin a wash-hand basin. 


Now look at this one again. When does your mother use a 


basin like this? At tea-time and brealifast-time. For what 
does she use it? Yes, we call it a slop-basin. 
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Now tell me the different kinds of basins we have mentioned. 

Pudding basins, wash-hand basins, and slop basins. 

Who can tell me the different parts of the basin? Outside, 
inside, bottom, and rim. 

We have still something else on the table that we have not 
spoken about. What is it? You come and find it for me. 
How many things are you holding in your hand? What are 
they? A cup and a saucer. Now look at the cup first, and 
tell me some part of it? The inside. Yes. The outside, 
the handle. When do you use the handle? What is this part 
called? The rim or edge. Now look at the saucer, and tell 
me if it is like the cup. No, it is “almost flat, not deep like 
the cup. What is the use of it? To stand the cupin. Why 
do you want a saucer to stand the cup in? To catch any tea, 
or coffee, or milk that fhay run over the side of the cup. Yes, 
if it were to fall on the cloth it might make the cloth dirty. 
When do we use a cup and saucer? At tea-time. When 
else? At breakfast-time. You must be very careful when you 
drink some tea to stand the cup down quite in the middle of the 
saucer,*and not near the edge, for it is likely to turn over. 

Now look at all these things on the table: milk-jug, slop 
basin, and cup and saucer. What colour are they? How do 
they feel? ‘The children should then repeat, ‘They are all 
white. They are all sniooth.” If you were to drop any of 
these things what would happen? They would break, Thie 
children should then repeat, “They all break very easily. 
We must be careful when we use them.” Do you know of 
what they are made? Yes, we call it china. 

Some of you do not have cups and saucers ‘because you are 


. too little to take care of them. What do you drink your tea 


out of? Amug. And of whatis your mug made? China. 
I know a little boy who had 9 pretty china mug, and he broke 
it. His mother bought him another, and he broke that; so 
then his mother bought him another one, but this one he 
could not break. Do you know of what it was made? Yes, 
it was made of tin. How many of you have tin mugs? Do 
you like them? Why? ‘The children should then repeat, 
“ We cannot break our tin mugs.” 
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COFFEE. 


Crass—Cuitpren over Six. 
Apparatus—Coffee-berries, picture of coffee-tree, tea-plant 


I. Description.—The teacher, showing some ground coffee 
to the children, should ask them what it is. What can you 
say about it? Itis of a brown colour. What else can you 
say? It is a powder. I dare say some of you have seen 
coffee quite different to this What was it like? It was like 
little berries. What has to be done to the berries to make 
them like this? They have to be ground. Let us look at 
these coffee berries. What can you.tell me about them? 
They are hard and brown. What shape are they? Round 
on one side, and flat on the other. If you knock one, what 
happens to it? It breaks quite easily. Then we can say that 
the coffee-berries are brittle. 

See, here is a picture of the cofice-tree. What plant did I 
show you last week? The tea-plant. Well, we will put them 
together. Now tell me what you can about the coffee-tree. 
It is much larger than the tea-plant. Look at the leaves; 


what can you say about them? They are green and glossy on + 


the upper side. What do you mean by glossy? What kind 
of flower has it? The same colour as the tea-plant. Whatis 
that? White. Yes, and it has a very sweet scent or smell. 


What does this look like? A cherry. Yes, and it is the | 


fruit of the coffee-tree. It is red like the cherry, and the out- 
side is soft like the cherry. Inside this soft part we find the 


coffee-seeds, or, as we call them, the coffee-berries. What do - 


we find inside the cherry? ‘The stone. Which part of the 
cherry do we use? The outside. Do we eat the stone? 
No; we throw it away. Well, with the coffee fruit we do 
just the opposite. We do not use the outside, but the inside. 
‘Which part of the ‘ca-plant do we use? The leaves. Yes, 
but the leaves of the coffee-tree are not used. The children 


should then repeat, “ We use the inside part of the coffee - 


ruit —the seeds or berries.” h e 
lere is a berry that has come out of the fruit. Is it like 
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the berries we grind into powder? No; it is of a light 
colour. Yes, and if you were to taste them, you would find 
they were different. Something, therefore, is done to the 
coffec-berries before we use them. Do any of you know what 
is done to them? Well, I will tell you. They are roasted. 
What do I mean by that? The berries are not roasted in 
front of the fire as the meat is, but they are put into a kind 
of saucepan, which keeps turning oyer and oyer to prevent 
the berries from getting burnt. After they have been roasted, 
what colour are they? Sometimes you see coffee-berries that 
are almost black. ‘This is caused by their being roasted too 
much. What do we have to do tò the berries before we can 
use them? Grind them. , In what do we grind coffee? In 
a cofiee-mill. Have you all a coffee-mill at home? Who 
grinds your coffee tlen? It is ground when you buy it? 
Where do you buy it? At the grocer’s shop. Yes, and if 
you look at the grocer you will sometimes see him turning a 
handle. This is to grind his coffee. He has to grind a great 
*deal, because people do not care to be troubled about grinding 
their dwn coffee. 
TI. Uses.—For what do we use coffee? When do we 
° generally drink coffee? At breakfast. What do we have to 
do with this coffee to make it into a drink? Pour boiling 
water over it. How do we make tea? Pour boiling water 
over theleaves. In what do we make coftee? In a coffee-pot. 
Ts it like the tea-pot? Ifyou look inside a tea-pot you will 
notice a number of very small holes near the spout. Why do 
we not have one large hole? The large hole would let the 
tea-leayes through into our cups. Yes, and they would stop 
up the spout of the tea-pot. Now look at this coffee-pot. 
Has this a strainer? Why is that? Well, listen. The 
coffee is ground into a powder, and if it had a strainer like 
the tea-pot has, the grounds of the coffee would come through 
“into our cups. What does your mother do? She puts the 
cofiee into a very thin bag, and this keeps all the grounds in 
it. Do you know of what the bag is rade? It is made of 
muslin. The teacher might explain that soré coffee-pots 
have very fine metal strainers, and then the muslin bags 
are not ased. What do we mix with the coffee before we 
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drink it? Sugar and milk. Yes, and we generally have hot 
milk to put in the coffee because it makes it taste better. Do 
we put hot milk in tea ? 

Til. Summary.—This should be written on the black- 
board as the lesson proceeds, and afterwards reproduced by 
the children. 

The coffee-tree grows much higher than the tea-plant. 
The leaves are green and glossy. The flower is white, and 
has a very sweet smell. The fruit is of a dark red colour, 
something like a cherry. The coffee-berries are found inside 
the fruit, These berries are roasted and then ground into 
coffee. 

We pour boiling water over coffee, and then drink it with 
milk and sugar. 


THE OSTRICH. 


Crass—Cumpren OVER Six. 


Apparatus—DPicture of the ostrich, of the duck, and of the comparative 
sizes of animals; a feather, and egy tf possible, 


I. Description.—The picture of the ostrich to be placed 
before the children, then they should be asked to name it. A 
picture of the comparative sizes of birds should also be shown, 
so as to lead the children to discover that the ostrich is the 
largest of all birds ; they might be told that it grows from 
six to eight feet high. To give the children some idea of 
this height, their attention should be called to some familiar 
object of the same height, e.g. the school”oom door; or they 
might remember having had the idea in some previous lesson, 
eg. the tea-plant is six feet high. Look at the head of the, 
ostrich. Can you see any other bird here who has a head 
something like it? Yes, it is something like the duck’s, its 
beak also is broad ; but it is different from the duck in one 
thing. What has the duck on its head? Feathers. Well, 
you see th: ostrich has very few feathers on its head. What 
part is this ? What can you tell me about its neck? It also 
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has very few feathers on it, and it is long. The children 
should then repeat, The head and beak of the ostrich are 
something like those of the duck; it has very few feathers on 
its head and neck.” = 

Now look at the eyes of the ostrich, and you will see that 
it has very long lashes, and that its brows are very thick, and 
hang over. 

With what is tho ostrich covered? Are they like the 
teathers of the duck,*or of tho hen? No, they are very large 
and loose, not packed closely together like those of the duck, 
or the hen. What colour are they? Black on the body. 
What are these? The wings. Ahd this? The tail. What 
colour are the feathers here? ‘They are white ; sometimes 
there are some black mixed with the white. What would you 
say about the wings? (They should be compared with the 
wings of other birds.) They are small. Look at the legs of 
the ostrich. What would you say of them? . They are long, 
and look very strong; they have no feathers on them, If 
ryou look at the foot you will see that that also looks very 
strong? How many toes has it? Only two. Are these both 
alike? No, one has a sharp claw, and the other has none. 

Il. Habits and Food—tThe children should be told that 
the ostrich lives in very hot, sandy places, in countries a very 
long way from here. Do you know the name of the country 
in which we all live? Yes, itis England. Perhaps some of 
you have heard the names of some other countries? Yes, 
- there is a little girl who has heard of Scotland, and another 

of Ireland, and another of America, ete., ete. Well, the 
ostrich does not live in any of these places, but in parts of 
Asia and Africa, and it lives in the hot, sandy parts. There 
is very little water there, and when the wind comes, it blows 
up this hot, fine sand. Would you like to live in a place 
like that? Do you like to be out in the street when the wind 
blows and,it is very dusty? Why not¢ It blows us about, 
and the dust geis into our eyes. Well, how do you think the 
ostrich manages? What did you notice about.its eyes? 
Well, these long lashes and its thick eyebrows help to keep 
the sand from getting into its eyes. Haye you ever heard of 
another animal that lives in these hot, sandy places? Well, 
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the camel has eyes something like those of the ostrich. Why 
is that? To keep the dust from getting into its eyes. The 
children should now be told that the ostrich eats grass, sveds, 
and any kind of vegetable. They will often go into a field 
and eat up all the corn, or anything else that is growing 
there. How do you think the farmer feels when he sees his 
field spoilt? What will he try to do? Catch the ostriches. 
If you try to catch a little bird, what does it do? Tt flies 
away. Do you know what the ostrich docs when men try to 
catch it? No; it does not fly, but it runs very fast—faster 
than a horse can run. What has it that helps it run so fast ? 
Long, strong legs? Yes; and it also uses its wings when it 
runs. What is the use of the wings to the sparrow? To 
help it to fly. The ostrich’s wings do not help it to fly, but 
torun. The children might be told that the ostrich runs in 
a zigzag way (this to be explained) instead of going straight 
along as the horse does, and that when it is tired it buries its | 
head in the sand. 

The ostrich lives on grass, seeds, and yegetables. Tho 
teacher might then tell them that the ostrich can swallow 
almost anything, e.g. leather, wood, pieces of iron, etc. 

II. Uses.—ell me some of the uses of the hen and the’ 
duck. They both lay eggs. The ostrich also lays eggs, and 
these are good for food. Here is one. What can you tell me 
about it? Itis very large. Do you think you could eat it 
for your breakfast ? (If the teacher cannot get an egg of an 
ostrich to show the children, she might give an idea of its 
size by drawing it on the blackboard.) Do any of you keep 
hens at home? Where do you go to look for the eggs? In 
the nest. ‘The ostrich does not make a nest, but scratches a 
hole in the sand and lays its egg in jt. Look at this bird 
again: can you see any part of it that you think would be 
useful? Its feathers. Do you know what we call them? 
They are called ostrich feathers. What do we do with them ? 
We trim hats and bonnets. Can we have many of them ? 
No, they gost a great deal of money, especially the yery long 
ones. Have you ever seen ostrich feathers used for anything 
else? ‘They are used to put on funeral coaches and horses, 
What colour are these? Black. 
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What do we do with the flesh of the duck and the hen? 
Eat it. The flesh of the ostrich is eaten, and the people who 
eat it like it very much. 

Ty. Sunmary.—This should be written on the blackboard 
as the lesson proceeds, and reproduced by the children as a 
home lesson :— 

The ostrich is the largest of all birds. Its head and beak 
are something like those of the duck. Its neck is long, and 
has very few feathers on it. It has long eyelashes, and thiek, 
overhanging brows. The ostrich is covered with large, 
loose feathers. Its wings are very small. Tts legs are long 
and strong. It has two toes, oné of which has a sharp claw. 
The ostrich lives in hot,-sandy places. It eats grass, seeds, 
and any kind of vegetable. The ostrich lays eggs, which are 
good for food. Tts feathers are very useful. The flesh of the 
ostrich is eaten. 


È THE STORK. 


CLAss—CHILDREN OVER Six. 


Apparatus— Picture of a stork 


I. Description.—The picture of the stork being placed 
before the class, the children should be asked to name it, and 
then led on to describe it. 

What kind of head has this bird? Its head is rather 
small. But what of this? Its beak is very long and of a 
ted colour. What about its neck? The stork has a very 
long neck. Can ycu tell me the name of an English bird 
with a long neck like the stork? Yes, the swan. Is the 
beak of the stork like the beak of the swan? No; the swan 
has a small beak. What kind of legs has the swan? Very 
short ones. Are the stork’s the same 2, No; they are very 
long The children should then repeat, “The stork has a 
long beak, a very long neck, and very long legs.” A 

Now look at its body; what can you tell me abouv ib? Tt 
is covered with nice white feathers: Are all the feathers 
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white? No; the wings are quite black. And what about 
the size of the wings? The wings are very large indeed. 
especially when stretched. 

Il. Habits and Food.—The children should be told that 
these birds live in marshy places, where there is plenty of 
water and a great deal of soft mud, From this they would 
discover the use of the stork’s long legs. If they had short 
legs their bodies would touch the mud and get wet and dirty, 
and they would not be able to stand in the water to watch for 
their food, and again, they might get stuck in the mud if they 
had short legs. Do you know what the stork finds to eat in 
these damp places? Well, Iwill tell you. There are always 
a great many small animals in such places, one of which I 
daresay some of you have seen. Have you not seen a frog ? 
What does he do when you get near to him? Jumps away; 
and in the water he swims very quickly. Well, the stork is 
very fond of frogs, and easily catches them. He also eats 
snails, worms, serpents, lizards, and several other animals ot 
this kind. Besides these the stork picks up all kinds of rub- 
bish that it finds in the street, and thus helps to keep the 
streets clean. 6o you see they are very useful to the people 
who live in these places, and the people are very kind to 
storks, and punish the naughty boys who hurt them. If you 
were to go to one of the towns where the storks live you would 
see them walking in the street and not frightened at all. Why 
are they are not frightened? Because the people are very 
kind to them and treat them well. Sometimes you would see 
storks on the top of the houses. Do you know what they do 
there? Why they build their nests close to the chimney- 
pots. If you looked at one of the nests you would see if was 
made of sticks and grass, and I daresay inside you would sce 
two or three eggs. ‘These eggs are hatched, and then little 
birds come out. The old birds then teach the young ones to 
fly. By the time they are able to fly well, and ane getting 
very strong, the weather is beginning to get too cold for them. 
Then a great number of storks all meet together, and after- 
wards they all fly away to a warmer country, and stop there 
until the cold weather has passed, and then they come back 
to the very same place. Do you not think that is very won- 
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derful? To show the children how fond the stork is of its 
young, the teacher might tell them the story of the stork 
during the fire at Delft. 

III. Summary.—This should be written on the blackboard 
as the lesson proceeds, and afterwards copied by the children, 
or written from memory. 

_ _ The stork has a long beak, a very long neck, and very long 
legs. Its body is covered with white feathers. The wings 
are very large, and covered with black feathers. 

The stork lives in damp places, and eats frogs, snails, worms, 
serpents, and lizards, 

The stork is very useful in eatin all kinds of rubbish. 


a 
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AN EGG. 


Crass—CHILDREN UNDER SIX, 
Apparatus—A cooked and uncooked egg; a ball and a lemon 


1; Description.—The teacher, placing an egg in front of 
“the children, should ask them to describe it. It is of a white 
‘colour. Itis round. Here is something that is round; what 
`isits name? A ball. Is the egg round like this ball? No. 

Can you tell me any difference? Yes; the egg is longer one 
Way than it is the other. The teacher should then, with 
yieces of tape of string, show the children the difference in 
size between the piece of tape passed round the breadth of 
the egg and the piece passed round the length of it, Can 
you tell me something that is of the same shape as the egg ? 
Yes; a lemon is something like an egg in shape. We call 
things that are thus shaped oval. What shape is the 
lemon ? 

The children should then repeat, “ An egg is white and of 
an oval shape.” Now, Mary, come and feel this egg, and tell 
the others what you notice about it. It i$ smooth and hard. 
What haye I done now? Broken the egg. I did not haye 
much trouble in breaking it, and therefore you see it breaks 
Gaelly if yeu knock it. 
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What have I in my hand? A part of the shell. And 
where is the egg? In the basin. Which part did you see 
before I broke the egg? The shell. What can you say about 
the shell? Itis white, hard, and smooth. Yes, but some- 
thing else. What happened when I knocked the egg? It 
broke easily. Well, then? The shell is brittle. And what 
part of the egg is the shell? The outside. 

Now look inside the shell and tell me what you see. A 
thin skin. Each of you say, “ The shell has a thin skin in- 
side it.” Now look at this basin; what do you see there? 
Something round and yellow. Where is that? In the 
middle. What is all round this? Something that is clear 
and shining. Yes; and you see we can pour it out, although 
jt is rather thick. If you feel it you will notice that it is very 
sticky. The yellow part in the middle és called the yolk ofthe 
egg. The teacher then, taking up a boiled egg, should pro- 
ceed. See, here is another egg. What have I done to the 
shell? Cracked it. Yes, and you see I am taking the shell 
off. Now, what have I underneath ? Something white. If 
I take away the white part, what do you see? ‘The yellow 
part or the yolk. What do you think has been done to this 
egg to make it so different to the first one? It has been 
boiled. Now look at both the eggs and tell me the difference 
between them. The clear part of the first is white now it is 
cooked. It is also hard, but before we could pour it out. 
Yes, we call this part the “white” of the egg. What about 
the other parts? The shell and the yolk seem the same in 
both eggs. Now tell me the different parts of the egg. ‘The 
shell, the inside skin, the yolk, and the white. 

U. Uses.—lFor what do we use eggs? We eat them. 
What has to be done to them before they are eaten? They 
have to be cooked. How are they cooked? Sometimes they 
are boiled and sometimes fried. What does your mother do 
before she fries the eggs? She breaks the shells off and puts 
them into the frying-pan without the shells. Does your 
mother take the shells off the eggs when she boils them ? 
Sometimes she does. Yes, when we boil eggs without their 
shells we say they are “ poached ” eggs. What other use do we 
make of eggs? They are used to put into puddings and cakes, 
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Then T think some of you have seen your mothers use the 
white of an egg to join things together. 

II. Where obtained.—Where do we get eggs? From 
the shops. Yes; but where do the people in the shops get 
them? From where do they first come? The hens lay them. 
You can tell me what the hen does when she lays an egg? 
She makes a great noise. Yes, as if she was trying to tell us 
What she had done. You can tell me some other birds that 
lay eggs for us to eat. Yes, and all the birds lay eggs, but 
we do not eat them. Do we eat the eggs directly they are 
laid? We do if wé can get them. What do we call them ? 
New laid eggs. They cost more money when they are just 
laid. There are not enough hens in our country to lay eggs 
for us, so we get a great many from countries a long way off. 
These eggs are sent iP large boxes, and by the time we get 
them they are not new laid eggs. Can you tell me why ? 

IV. Summary.—This should consist of simple words, and 
ppo be written on the blackboard during the progress of the 
esson. 

The’ parts of an egg are—the shell, the inside skin, the 
white, and the yolk. 

ggs are used for food, and for making puddings and cakes. 
All birds lay eggs. We eat the eggs of hens and ducks. 


SUGAR. 


CLAass—CHILDREN over Six. 


Apparatus—Morst and loaf sugar, flour, sand; picture of plant and 
specimen of cane 


I. Qualities——Place some moist sugar in front of the 
children, and ask them what it is. Tell me something about 
this sugar. It is brown. ‘See, here is something brown 
(teacher showing a stone); what is the difference between this 
and the sugar? It is in one piece, while the sugar is not. 
‘Nhe teacher-should then show the children some flour, so ag 
to let them notice that the sugar is not a powder, but that it 
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consists of little pieces. What do we call these tiny pieces? 
Yes, we call them little grains. And you will find out, if you 
try to break these little grains, that they are very hard. Do 
you know anything else like this sugar? Sand and salt. We 
say that all these things are granulous. Is the flour granu- 
lous? No; it is a powder. What can you say of sugar? 
It is granulous. You told me that the sugar was like sand. 
Now I have some sugar and sand here. Which is the sugar? 
How do you know? Yes, if you look at the sugar you see it 
is much brighter. Some of the little grains are very bright 
indeed. We say they sparkle, and because sugar is like this 
it is said to be sparkling. Now you have all tasted sugar. 
What kind of taste has it? It has a very sweet taste. If you 
put some sugar into the water, what heppens to it? It all 
melts. Yes, we say it dissolves, and because it dissolves or 
melts in water, we say it is soluble. ‘Vell me some other 
things that are soluble. Have you ever seen your mother 
make some sugar very hot? Yes, when she wants to make 
the gravy for dinner. What does she do? She puts the 
sugar in a spoon, and then puts the spoon into the fire. 
What happens to the sugar? It melts and soinetimes it 
catches light. Then what do you see? A flame. You see, 
then, that sugar melts when it is made hot. What do we say 
of things that do this? They are fusible. Name other things 
that are fusible. Then you said it burns with a flame. 
What do we say of those things that burn with a flame? 
They are inflammable. Tell me some other things that are 
inflammable. 

The children should now repeat from the blackboard, 
“Sugar is brown, granulous, sweet, soluble, fusible, and 
inflammable,” and at the same time they Should be asked to 
name other things possessing the qualities named. 

Ts all sugar brown like this? No; sometimes it is not so 
dark. What do we call this kind of sugar? Moist sugar. . 
Then there is another kind of sugar; what is it called? 
Lump or loaf sugar. Is it like moist sugar? No; it is quite 
white, and in large pieces. Yes, and I daresay you haye seen 
the grocer chopping it up. It is in very large pieces at first. 
These large pieces are called sugar-loayes, ‘The teacher 
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should draw the shape on the board, or show them ‘the larga 
wooden cone. 

I. Uses.—For what do we use sugar? To put in our tea, 
coffee, puddings, etc. Why do we put it in these things? 


_ To make them sweet. ‘Then we say sugar is used for sweeten- 


ing our food. 

Now I am sure all little boys and girls can tell me another 
use of sugar. It is used to make sweets. 

Then there is something your mother gives you on your 
bread that is made from sugar. Do you know what it is? 
Yes; treacle. Yes, and then sugar is used to make jam. 
Do you know of what jam is made? o Of plums, currants, etc. 
Yes; and then sugar is put in to make the jam sweet, and 
also to keep the fruit good. Sometimes your mothers do not 
put enough sugar with the fruit, and then when the jar is 
opened they find the jam is going bad. 

IM. Where obtained.—The teacher must tell the children 
that sugar is the juice of a plant called the sugar-cane. A 
picfure of the sugar-cane should be shown to the class, and if 
possible » piece of the cane. The children might be told 
that the sugar-cane grows up high like tall grass, and they 
might compare it with the wheat and other corn plants. 

Men put these canes under heavy rollers in order to squeeze 
out all the juice. This juice is afterwards made into sugar 
for us to use. ‘The juice that is left in making sugar is called 
treacle. The teacher, without entering into details, should 
tell the children that sugar is obtainéd from the maple-tree, 
beetroot, etc. 

TY. Summary.—Sugar is brown, gran-u-lous, sol-u-ble, 
fu-si-ble, and in-flam-ma-ble. 

Sugar is used for sweet-en-ing our food. 

Sugar is used in making sweets and jam. 

Sugar is the juice of the sugar-cane. It is also made from 
the maple and from beetroot. 
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THE HERRING. 


CLAss—CHILDREN over Six. 


Apparatus—A fresh herring and a cured one 


I. Habits.—Now, children, look at this fish. Can you 
tell me its name? Yes; it is a herring. Do you know where 
the herring lives? In the water. Do you see herrings in the 
river? The teacher should make use of any stream in the 
district, and afterwards toll the children that the herrings live 
in the sea, and then explain the difference between river and 
sea water. What does the herring do in the sea? It swims 
about. Yes, and it swims very quickly. A great many of 
them live together, and because of this we say they are found 
in shoals. What do we say when there are a large number of 
sheep together? We say, a flock of sheep. What do you 
call a number of cows? A herd of cows. The children 
should then repeat, ‘‘ Herrings are found in shoals.’’, 

What do you think the herring finds to eat? Yes; it cats 
the very smallest fishes there are, and alsd the eggs of other 
fish. ; 

The children should then repeat, ‘ Herrings liye in the 
water. They swim very quickly. They are found in shoals.” 

I. Description.—_Now, look at this herring, and tell me 
about its size. The teacher might compare the length with 
the ruler or pointer, or the slates of the children, and then 
tell them it is about ten to twelve inches long. Now look at 
its eyes; are they not very large? If we put our heads in the 
water, what do we do to our eyes ? We shut them. How do 
we shut them? With our eyelids; they drop down and cover 
up our eyes. Why do you cover your eyes in the water? 
Because the water would make them smart, @Gook at this 
fish. It has no eyelids. It lives in the water} and therefore 
wants to see; and hence its eyes are made so that they do not 
need eyelids to cover them. If you look very carefully, you 
will notice that there is a clear piece of skin over its eyes, and 
this it can see through. What do-you say of those things 
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that you can see through? They are transparent. Then the 
skin over the herring’s eyes is transparent. Name other 
things that are transparent. All of you say, “The eyes of 
the herring are large and covered with a transparent skin.” 
What can you say of its body? It is like silver. What do 
you mean by that? It is very bright and shines like silver. 
Yes, we say it is silvery. But it is not all of the same colour 
as silver. No; its back is of a dark green colour. How is 
its body covered? It is covered with a great many little 
pieces. These little pieces are called scales. These little 
scales are yery thin, light, and waterproof. What do I mean 
by waterproof? Name other things that are waterproof. The 
teacher should then point out how they are laid one upon the 
other, and that if rubbed downwards—i.e. from the head to 
the tail—they are pressed closer together. The advantage 
and use of this arrangement might be pointed out. Now, see 
what this fish has on its back. Do you know what we call 
these? They are fins. Now let us look at this herring and 
see how many fins it has. Here is one on the back, then 
there ione on each side behind the head, and one on each 
side of the underpart of the fish. How many has it alto- 
gether? Five. Can you tell me the use of them? ‘They 
help the fish to swim. Who has seen a fish swimming ? 
What did you notice about its fins? They keep on moving. 
The children should then repeat, ‘The fins help the herring 
to swim.” But the herring has something else that helps it 
to swim? Yes, its tail. Look at its tail; what can you tell 
me about it? We say it is forked. The herring uses its tail 
to guide it in the right direction. Have you ever been ina 
boat? How is the boat moved along? With pieces of wood 
called oars. Men put these into the water and then pull 
them through it. Then there is somebody who sits at the 
end of the boat.« What does he do? He steers the boat. 
What does that mean? He guides it. How does he do this? 
He pulls a string. What is there at the end of the string ? 
The rudder. “Well, the tail of the fish isdike a rudder. The 
children should then repeat, ‘‘ The tail is useful to`guide the 
fish in the water.” Now look at the herring’s head. What 
do you see here? Yes, these are the gills. Do you see all 
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these little pieces like stiff hairs? They look yery much like 
frmge. I daresay you would like to know the use of them: 
The teacher should then explain the act of breathing to the 
childven. They might all be told to take a long breath, and 
notice how they open their mouths, ete. Well, the fish when 
he wants to breathe uses his gills. The fringe keeps the 
water out. Where did you say the gills were? How many 
gills are there? The herring cannot live out of the water 
because its gills would get dry, and then he would not be able 
to breathe. The children should then repeat, “The herring 
breathes by means of its gills. These gills are on each side 
of its head.” o 

IIM. Uses.—What do we do with the herring? We use it 
for food. The teacher showing the fresh herring should tell 
the children that they are often eaten"like this, and are then 
called ** Fresh herrings.” How do you generally see them in 
the shops? The children would most likely point to the 
cured herring. Yes, when they are like this they are called 
smoked or dry herrings. -Can you tell me another name for 
them? Yes; we call them “ bloaters.” It is a vety good 
thing for us that the herring can be so easily smoked or 
made like this one. Do you know why? We are able tō 
keep them a long time after they are caught and they do 
not, go bad, and hence we can always get these kind of 
herrings. Some day you will learn how the herrings are 
thus cured. 

Do you know how we get the herrings from the sea? Men 
catch them. What are these men called? Fishermen. Do 
you know how they catch them? ‘The fishermen go out in 
large boats or ships and let down into the water very large 
nets. When these nets are full of fish they are pulled into 
the boats and brought home. 

Herrings are also eaten by some of the large fish in the 
sea, and also by the birds that fly about over the sea. These 
birds are called sea-fowl. ae 

Summary.—Thé herring lives in the sea. A great many 
of them are always found together. 

It lives upon very tiny fishes and eggs of fish. 

Its eyes are large and have no eyelids. Its body is bright 
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and silvery, and its back is of a dark-green colour. It ig 
covered with scales. 

Tts fins help it to swim, and its tail is useful to guide it. 

The gills are on each side of the head ; it breathes by 
means of its gills. 

The herring is useful for food. 


A MATCH. 


CLAsSs—CHILDREN UNDER Six, 


Apparatus: A box of matches, a candle, a tin bor of matches, a box of 
safety matches. 


I. Description.—The teacher should show the children a 
match and ask them what it is. Where have you seen one 
before? For what do we use matches? The children should 
then repeat, “ Matches are very useful for lighting.” 

Now, children, fo what am I pointing? The end. Who 
càn show me another end? How many ends has a match ? 
All of you repeat, “The match has two ends.” Are they 
both alike? No, one has something on it. All of you re- 
peat, “One end of the match has something on it.” Of 
what is this part made? Of wood. Tell me all you can 
about this piece of wood. It is white and hard. ‘The teacher, 
liolding a match in the flame of the candle, should ask, What 
can you tell me about the match now? It burns witha flame. 
Which end of the match did I put into the candle? The end 
that had something on.it. Yes; that burns first, and then 
the wood afterwards. What can you say of this at the end? 
It is of a dark colour. Sometimes it is red. The teacher 
might carefully scrape off this substance, so as to show the 
children that it was on the wood. Č $ 

Now let us see the use of these parts. When do, we use 
matches? When we want to get a light. What do you do 
with the match? Strike it. Where do you strike it? Àgainst 
anything. Some matches, i: you strike them against a piece 
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of wood, stone, iron, ete. will light directly ; but there are 
some others that will only light when you strike them in one 
place. Do you know where that is? On the side of the box. 


Which end of the match do you strike? The end that has 


something on it. Sometimes your mother strikes a match 
and no light comes. Do you know why that is? Because it 
has been used before, and all the stuff at the end is rubbed 
off. Now you can tell me the use of this substance at the 
end of the wood. Itis to make a light. What, then, is the 
use of the wood? It is to hold in our fingers, Yes; and it 
also lights, and this makes the match last longer. When do 
we throw the match away’? Before it has burnt quite to the 
end. Why do we not let it burn out in our hand? Who 
only ought to touch matches? Why? Because little girls 
and ‘boys are not careful enough to kold such things; they 
might burn their fingers, or throw the match on to something 
that would catch fire. The teacher might here tell a story 
of a child who touched some matches and was very much 
burnt. u 
Where do you buy matches? At the oil-shop. For wha 

do you ask? A box of matches. Yes, they are always putin 
boxes. Here is a box of matches. Who can open it for me? 
Here is another box ; who can open this one? How did you 
open it? Yes, you lift up the lid. Where is the lid of the 
first box? It has no lid, but it has something that goes all 
yound the box. You see, then, to open this box you do not 
open the top, but push the box out of its case.© Which is the 
case? This is much better, for if you drop the box the 
matches do not come out. Suppose the matches were to fall 
out on the floor, then someone coming by would tread on 
them, and they might catch light, and then what might hap- 
pen? The match-boxes that have lids have to be made much 
stronger, and your mother would have to pay more money if 
she wanted boxes like this. Now we will look at this match- 
box again. What has it on the side. Yes; that is put thers 
for us to strike the matches. There is one thing that you 
must always be careful about, and that is not to let your 
little baby brothers and sisters get hold of the matches. Do 
you know what babies do with all the things they get hold 
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of? Well, if ever you see a baby putting a match into its 
mouth, you must be sure to take it away, for it would hurt 
the baby very much, and make it very ill, and for the same 
yeason you must never pub matches in your own mouths. 

TI. Summary.—Matches are very useful for lighting. 
Matches axe made of wood, with something at one end to 
make them light quickly. 

Children should not touch matches. 

These sentences should be repeated by the children both 
during and at the end of the lesson. 

This lesson could be readily made more advanced, s0 as to 
suit the upper division of the schdol, by introducing the fol- 
lowing matter into it:— > 

(a) Some of you told me that one end of the match had 

something on it, and now we must learn of what this is made. 
It is made chiefly of melted sulphur, with a little glue, a 
little red-lead, and some other things. The teacher should 
show these substances to the children. 
* The wood is cut into little sticks by means of a machine. 
These sticks are as long as two matches. A man then puts 
a great many of, these sticks (about 1,500) into a frame, and 
then dips first one side and then the other into the melted 
mixture. The teacher should here question the children as 
to the composition of this mixture. These long matches are 
dried, and afterwards cut into two, Then they are packed 
in boxes, each box containing a certain number. How do 
the men know when there are enough matches in a box? 
They have to count them. i : 

The teacher might then point out to the children that the 
people who made the matches were often very ill, because of 
something used in snaking them. Now, however, men have 
found out something else to mix with the sulphur which 
makes good matches and does not make people ill. 

V) Some of you told me that there are some matches 
“that will only light on the box, but I suppose you cannot tell 
me their name. Yes, that is right; they are called safety 
matches. Why? Because if you happen to drop them, and 
they are trodden on, they do not light. If you put them in 
your pocket and let them rub against each other they will 
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not catch fire. I will tell why they will not light anywhere 
but on the box. It is because part of the mixture we haye 
spoken about is put on the little sticks, and the other part is 
put on the box, and we cannot get a light until the two parts 
are together. The teacher might then tell the children how 
people used to manage before the way to make matches was 
found out. 


RICE. 


Crass—Cumpren over Six. 


Apparatus—Some rice and corn (wheat and barley) ; picture of rice plant; 
ears of wheat and barley. x 


I. Description—Some rice should be shown to the 
children, and they should be asked to describe it. It consists 
of a number of little pieces. What do you call these little 
pieces? What have you seen before that is made up of 
little grains? What is the difference between the grains of 
rice and the grains of sugar ? ‘Tell me some other things in , 
little grains. Wheat, oats, barley, etc. 

Let us look at one of these grains of rice. What can you 
tell me about it? It is white and very hard, and of an oval 
shape. What else do you know that is of an oval shape? 
An egg. The children should then repeat, “ A grain of rice 
is white, hard, and oval in shape.” : 

Il. Whence obtained.—We get rice from a plant called 
therice plant. See, here is a picture of it. Have you ever seen 
a plant anything like this? Yes, it is very much like the corn 
plant. Who can tell me which corn plan’ it is like? It is 
something like barley. Do you know how barley differs from 
wheat and oats? The seed part or the ears are covered with 
long hair-like pieces. Yes, we call that the beard, and I 
daresay you have heard people speaking about bearded barley.” 
The teacher, then directing the attention of the children to 
the picture of the plant, should point out the arrangement of 
the ear. The seeds are contained in it. The ear grows out 
of the stem. The children should have specimens of the ear 
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and stalk of the corn plants shown them. The children’s 
attention should next be directed to the stem, and a com- 
parison should be made with some familiar object about as 
high as the rice plant. The children should then repeat, 
“ The rice plant grows to a height of six feet.” The teacher 
would have to tell the children that the rice plant grows in 
very damp, muddy places. There are plenty of such places 
in England, but still, the rice plant will not growhere. This 
is because it wants something else to make it grow. It 
will only grow in very hot countries. In the parts where it 
grows the land is covered with water for some time, then the 
water runs off the land; and what do you think the land is 
like? It is like mud. Yes, that is the best thing for the 
rice to grow in. ‘There is one place where the rice seeds are 
thrown into the water. I suppose if you were to see people 
sowing seeds like this, you would think they were very silly. 
When the water goes away the men go and look after the 
rice, and they find it has already begun to grow. When it 
has grown high, and the ears are ripe, they cut it down just 
in the same way as the corn is cut in our country. They use 


„a knife, however, that is rather different. The long steel. 


part is not sharp like those our farmers use, but is like a saw; 
that is, all cut into teeth. { 

The men have to cut the rice down very quickly, and get it 
away before the water comes back again. Ifthe water were to 
come before it was cut down, it would be spoilt, and then you 
know it would not be any good. 

Can you tell me which part of the rice plant we eat ? Yes, 
the seeds. When you get wheat from the field, and are going 
to eat it, what do you first do? Pull off all the skins. These 
skins are called husks. Well, the rice seeds are covered with 
husks, and before we use the rice they have to be taken off. 
This is generally done before the rice is sent to England. 
The childzen should then repeat, “ We eat the seeds of the 
tice plant after the husks are taken off.” A j 

IT. Uses.—For what do we use rice? For eating: What 
must be done to it before you can eat it? It must be cooked, 
so as to make it soft. How is it cooked ? Sometimes it is 
boiled, and sometimes it is made into puddings. What is 
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put with the rice when it is made into puddings? Eggs, 
milk, and sugar. ° 

Sometimes it is made into cakes. Do we use the same rice 4 
for puddings and cakes? No, the rice for cakes has been y- 
ground into a powder. What is it like then. Itis like flour. 

Yes, and we call it “ ground ” rice. 

Of what do we make bread? Of flour. Can you tell me r 
of what flour is made? Yes, wheat is ground, and then it 
is called flour, and this flour is made into bread. Well, in 
some countries the people grind the rice into flour, and use 
it for-making bread. I do not think you would like this 
bread; it is not so nice as the bread made of “ wheat” 
flour, and very soon gets very hard and dry. The children 
should then repeat, ‘* Some people use ground rice to make {{ 
bread.” Do you know what your mother uses when she wants 
to make your collars and dresses stiff? She uses starch. 

A great deal of starch is made from rice. The children | 
should then repeat, “ Rice is used for making starch.” í 

Do you remember the long stalks of the rice plant ? Now 
these are very useful for making hats and bonnets. “What i 
kind of hats do we call these? Straw hats. These hats. 
are quite white. Do you see, this beautiful thin paper? It% - i 
is called rice paper, and is so called because itis made from 
rice. 

IV. Summary, —This should consist of very simple words, 
and should be written on the board as the lesson proceeds. 

Rice is white and hard. It grows in hot, muddy places. 

The plant is like our corn plants. Rice is used for food. f 

In some places it is made into bread. Starch and paper | 
are made from rice. 


THE APPLE AND PEAR., 
Crass—CHILDREN UNDER SIX. > u 
Apparatus—Apple and pear ; piciures of the apple and pear trees 


_ I. Description.—An apple should be placed before the 
children, aud atter they have named it, they should be asked 
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to describe it. It is round and green. Are all apples green ? 
No, some are red, some brown, some yellow. When are 
apples of these colours? When they are ripe. Feel this 
apple. What can you say about it? It is smooth, and 
rather hard. What do you call this part of the apple? 
The stalk. Of what use is it? The apple is joined to the 
tree by it. Do you know what this is called? Yes, it is the 
eye of the apple. Now see what I haye done. Cut the 
apple in half. What can you say of this? It is the inside 
of the apple. Is it green like the outside? No, it is of a 
very pale yellow. That is right; some apples are quite 
white inside. What part is green? The skin. Where is 
the skin? On tlie outside, of the apple. Do you notice any 
other difference between the inside and outside of the apple? 
Yes, the outside is dry, and the inside is wet. What makes 
the inside wet? The juice. j 

Now I want you to look quite in the middle-of this half of 
the apple. Do you know what there is there? Yes, some 
‘pieces of skin, and some pips. What do we call this part of 
the apple? The core. What are the pips like? They are 
like seeds. What colour are they? They are dark brown, 
* Yes, they are the seeds, and when they are brown, the apples 
are ripe. You have all tasted apples. Can you tell me what 
kind of taste they have? A nice sweet taste. Always? 
No, sometimes they taste sour. When is this? When they 
are not ripe. There are some apples that are never sweet, 
eee when they are ripe. They are called cooking 
apples. : 

The children should then be asked to name the different 
parts of an apple. The skin, the stalk, the eye, the inside, 
the juice, the core, and the pips. 

The teacher should now show a pear to the children, and 
ask them to name it. What can you say about the pear, if 
you compare it with the apple? It is not as round as the 
‘apple is; it is longer, and comes to a point. Which end 
comes to a point? ‘The end where the stalk is, What is at 
the thick end of the pear? The eye. What colour isit? 
Brown; some are green and some yellow. What had the 
apple on the outside? Askin. Well, if I cut this pear, you 
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will see that it also has a skin. What difference do you 
notice about the inside? It is much softer than the apple. 
The children should then repeat, “ The inside of the pear is 
softer than that of the apple, and is more juicy.” ý 

What did we find in the centre of-the apple? The core. 
Now look at the pear; is there a core init? Yes, and there 
are pips there, but they are quite black. Do the apple and 
pear taste the same? No, they both have a sweet taste, but 
they are very different. 

Il. Whence obtained.—From where do we get apples 
and pears? From trees in the garden. Do you know what 
kind of trees they are? Théy are generally large trees, though i 
you will often see small ones with very nice fruit on them. is} 
What time of the year do we get apples and pears? If you 
were to watch an apple-tree you would see that all the winter- 
time the tree was quite bare and looked as if it were dead. 

Then when the weather begins to get warm, a great many 

pretty flowers are seen all over the tree, and at the same time 

green leaves are beginning to come. ‘Then you woyld see 

that when these flowers fade away very small apples have 

come. These get larger and larger, and the green leaves also, 

get large. Then when summer comes, and the nice warm 

weather, these apples get ripe, and instead of being green 

they become red, brown, etc. Sometimes the wind blows the 

apples off the tree and we are able to pick them up. It 

would not do for us to wait for the wind to blow all the 

apples and pears off the trees, for when they fall they get 
knocked and soon go bad. Men have to pick them. They 
get ladders and put them against the thick branches, and pick l 

the apples off, and put them in baskets. When they are picked 

like this they keep a long time. Sometimes there are a 

great many trees, and the men either shake the apples off, | 
or use long sticks and beat the trees, and this knocks all the 
apples down. Women and children then pick them up and | | 
put them in baskets. . 4 

When there are a great many trees in a garden we call it 
an orchard. 

Ill. Uses.—For what do we use apples? For eating. 

What else? They are put into puddings and pies. Some- 
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times they are made into jam and jelly. Pears are also used 
for eating. Do we make puddings and pies of pears? Not 
in this country. 

IV. Summary.—An apple is round, and of different 
colours. The parts of the apple and pear are—the stalk, 
the eye, the skin, the inside, the juice, the core, and the 
pips. They grow on trees. ‘They are used for eating. 
Apples are made into puddings, pies, and jelly, 


< LEATHER. 
CrAss—ÛHLDREN over SIX. 


Apparatus—Some pieces of leather and skin, a slate, duster, 
and sone water. 


» I. Qualities.—Some leather should be shown to tho 
children, and they should be asked to say what they can 

= about it; by looking at it they will see that it is of a brown 
seolour, The teicher, bending a piece of leather, should ask, 
What am I doing? Bending the leather. Tell me some 
other things that you can bend? What do we say of all 
these things? They are flexible. ‘The children should now 
repeat, “ Leather is flexible.” 

Now, Mary, I want you to come and hold this piece of 
leather in one hand, and this slate in the other. You see 
they are both about the same size, but what can you tell me 
about the weight? The slate is heavier than theleather. We 
say leather is light., The children should repeat this. What 
have I in my hand now? A duster. What am I doing? 
Pouring some water on it. What do you notice about that 
water? Tt has gone through the duster; there is no water 
„left on thé top of it, where it was all poured. Watch again. 
What am I doing now ? Pouring some Water on the leather. 
What do you notice this time? The water is still on the 
leather ; it does not run through. Tell me some other things 
that-will not let water through? Slate, china, glass, etc. 
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What do we say of these things? They are waterproof. 
“The children should then repeat, ‘‘ Leather is waterproof.” _ 

For what do we use leather? For making boots and 
shoes. Yes, this is one of the great uses of leather. Why 
do we not use calico, cloth, or even felt for our boots? Yes, 
they would very soon wear into holes. Because leather lasts 
a long time we say it is durable. Why do we say leather is 
durable ? 

I. Uses.—You have already told me one use of leather. 
‘What is it? For making boots and shoes. Can you tell mo 
anything else that is made of leather? Bags, straps, har- 
ness, gloves, aprons, etċ. You see leather is used for making 
a great many things. We say it is very useful. Can you 
tell me why it is so useful for making boots and shoes? Let 
us read from the blackboard all we fourid out about leather, 
and then think which of these qualities make it useful for 
making boots. The first quality is flexible. What does that 
mean? Do we need leather to be flexible in order to make 
boots of it? Yes, it is very much better to have something - 
that will bend than anything quite stiff. When we moye our 
feet our boots bend a little, too; this makes them comfort- 
able, and keeps them from hurting our feet: sometimes your 
boots hurt your feet, but that is when you have made them 
very wet, and then dried them too quickly. What does this 
do to your boots? Makes them very hard and stiff. What 
must you do to your boots to make them soft again? Grease 
them. Yes, then they become flexible again, and do not 
hurt you when you wear them. Now, what is the next 
quality? Light. Do we like our boots light? Why do we 
not like boots made of something heavy? ‘They would make 
us very tired. The next quality is waterproof. What does 
that mean? Do we need our boots to be waterproof? Why? 
Because we sometimes have to go out in the rain, and our 
feet would get wet if our boots were not waterproof, Some- 
times your boots do let the water through. When is that? z 
When they are wearing out. What has to be done to them 
then? They have to be mended, or else we must have new 


ones. 
Now, there is still one more quality that makes leather so 


a 


<. 
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useful for boots. What is that? Itis durable. What does 
this mean? The children should now repeat, “ Leather is 
useful for making boots and shoes, because it is flexible, 
waterproof, light, and durable.” 

UI. Whence obtained.—Can anyone tell me where we 
get leather? Well, I will tell you; it is made from the skins 
of different animals. You can tell me some—the horse, cow, 
goat, ete. ‘The children should now repeat, ‘“ Leather is 
made from the skins of animals.” 

Now, I want you for a moment to look at your own skin: 
touch the skin of your hands, and of your face. If you run 
fast in the summer-time, how da you feel? Very hot. What 
do you sometiraes see on your face and hands when you are 
very hot? Little drops’ of water. What do we call this? 
Perspiration. Where does it come from? From’ under the 
skin. How does it get outside the skin? It comes through. 
Yes, there are very little holes in the skin called pores, and it 
is through these that the perspiration comes. All animals’ 
skins are full of these little pores like yours. I told you 
leather is made from skins—What is the difference between 
the skin and the leather? The skin lets water through—it is 
porous; andthe leather will not let water through—it is 
waterproof. Would you like the skin to be made into boots ? 
Why not? Something has to be done to the skins to make 
them waterproof before they are made into leather. 

Ty. Summary.— This should be written on the blackboard 
as the lesson proceeds :— 

Leather is of a brown colour ; it is flex-i-ble, light, wat-er- 
proof, and du-ra-ble. 

Leather is used for making boots and shoes, bags, straps, 
har-ness, aprons, etc. 3 

Leather is made from the skins of animals. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


Crass—Cumpren OVER SIX. 


Apparatus—Stuffed specimen of swallow ; picture of several other birds 
2 Jor comparison 


I. Description.—The stuffed specimen of the swallow and 
the above-mentioned picture should be placed before the 
children, so that the description of the swallow can be ob- 
tained by comparison. Whad kind of body has the swallow ? 
It has a long, slender body. With what" is it covered? 
Weathers. If you feel these feathers, what can you say of 
them? They feel soft, smooth, and thick. What do you 
mean by saying they feel thick? Feel this one ; does that 
feel thick? Oh, no. Well then? The feathers are close 
together, and there are a great many of them, and that 
makes them feel thick. If you look at them, wha 
say of them? They are of a grey colour. What do” you 
say, Mary? Rather a dirty-grey. “And you, Harry? Yes; 
the feathers are of a bluish-grey. What else do you see? 
The top of the head is of a reddish-brown and the tail is 

lack. Now look again at the feathers; what else can you 
tell me? They are glossy. 


1 What can you tell me about the 
swallow’s tail? It is very broad and divided. Yes ; because 


itis thus divided we say the swallow’s tail is forked. Now 
look how wide it can open its mouth. What can you say of 
its legs ? They are short and very thin. What do you see 
onits toes? Claws. What can you tell me about them ? 
They are long and curved. 5 

U. Habits and Food,—Where do you 
swallows? Flying about in tho air, Yes; itis getting its 
food while it is doing this. What do you think it is able to 
find in the air? Flies, Yes, and other small insects, Tho 
children should then repeat, “ The swallow lives on flies 
other small insects.” 

The teacher might nere point out to t 
fine weather, the insects fly high in the 


generally see 


he children that, in 
air and the swallows 


t would you “ 


and — 


} 
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do the same. In damp weather the insects come lower down, 
and you will see the swallows flying close to the ground. §o, 
you see, if you watch the swallow you will be able to tell 
what kind of weather we are going to have. When does the 
swallow fly high in the air? For what does it do this? 
Why does the swallow fly close to the ground in damp 
weather? What part of the swallow enables it to fly so well 
and for so long a time? Its long, strong wings. You re- 
member you told me that it had a very wide mouth, and if 
you look at the swallow when it is flying you will see that 
its mouth is open; and its mouth is sticky, and the flies 
are thus easily caught. What kind of legs did you say the 
swallow had? Short and slender ones, Why does it not 
have strong legs? Becausé it does not need them. That is 
right; the swallow does not stand to get its food. Tell me a 
bird that stands to eat its food? The sparrow, the robin. 

And now a large one? A hen. 
E You have told me’ that the swallow lives on insects and 
` flies which it catches in the air. Are these things always to 
bê found in the air? When are they there? In the warm 
weather. - Yes; when do we have warm weather? In the 
smmier. , What Kind of weather do we have in the winter ? 
old weather. Do you see the insects and flies in the 
winter? What do the swallows do then for food? If you 
look about you, you will notice that you never see swallows in 
the winter-time. Where do they go? Well, I will tell you. 
As soon as the weather begins to get cold, these birds fly 
away from us and go to a warmer country. You know that 
in our country the weather is cold in winter, but there are 
some countries where the weather is warm then. What do 
the swallows do? They fly away to warmer countries. When 
do they do this? When our winter is coming. And when 
do they come back to us? When the warm weather is 
coming again. Do you not think it is very wonderful that 
these little birds find their way back to us from countries 
suti a long way off beyond the wide sea? And you must 
remember that they not only come back to the same tountry, 
but to the same places where they left their nests ; and should 
they find their nests gone they seem to be very sorry and in 
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great trouble. I hope you will not be unkind when you seo 
a swallow’s nest and knock it down. Would you like to know 
something about the swallow’s nest? Tt. is generally made 
of mud or clay, something the shape of a cup, and it is lined 
inside with soft grass, feathers, wool, and other things. Why 
does the swallow put these soft things inside its nest? To 
make it soft and warm. Why does it want it soft and warm ? 
It lays its eggs in the nest, and sits on them and keeps them 
warm until the little birds come out of the shell. These little 
birds have hardly any feathers and cannot fly; so you see 
they want a nice warm house to live in. When these young 
birds grow up they will then make nests for themselves. (It 
would be well for the teacher to have a good model of a nest.) 
Haye you ever seen a swallow’s fest ? Where did you see it? 
Under the roof of a house. Yes, the swallow likes to build 
its nest there. Sometimes the swallow builds its nest in the 
chimney. Why does not the nest get smoked ® Because in 
the warm weather we do not have fires “a the grate, and 
therefore there is no smoke to go through the chimney. o 

MI. Summary.—This should be written on tho black- 
board as the lesson proceeds, and should afterwards be copied 
by the children or written from memory. ° : g 

„The swallow has a long slender body, which is covered 
with thick, soft, smooth, glossy feathers. 

Its wings are very long and strong. 

a tail is Prona an forked, and of a black colour. 

2as @ wide mouth covered with ing sti 
Hs claws a long and curved. Bae Sle 
e swallow lives on i fli aah & 

catches whilo flying. abs ue flies, which it 
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SPONGE. 


Crass—CHILDREN OvER (Sire ee 
a 
Apparatus :—Piece of sponge ; basin of 2 


water; a piece of wood, 
I. Qualities.—A piece of 


1 sponge to 
children, who should be aske 


be placed r 
dwlintiece placed before the 


+ What can you tell 
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me about the sponge? It is of a brown colour; it is full of ` 
little holes. Do you know what we call these little holes ? 
Yes, they are called pores. Can you tell me anything else 
that is full of pores? What do we say of all these things ? 
They are porous. The children should repeat, ‘* Sponge is 
porous.” i 

Now tell me what I have done. Put the sponge into some 
water. When I lift the sponge out of the basin, what do you 
notice? The basin is empty. Where is the water? In the 
sponge. What does the sponge do when you put it into 
the water? Soaks it up. Name some other things that will 
soak up water? Blotting-paper, flannel, bread, etc. What 
do we say of all these things because they soak up water ? 
They are absorbent. The Class should now repeat, “ Sponge 
is absorbent.” e 

Now, when I squeeze the sponge, what happens? The 
water runs out into the basin again. Mary, will you come 
here and feel this sponge? Now put it into the water again. 
Now take it and hold it up. What difference do you notice ? 
ft is mach heavier. What makes it so heavy? ‘The water it 
has soaked up. How does the sponge feel? Soft. Does 
it always feel soit like this? No, if you let the sponge get 
dry, it gets hard; but you can very soon make it soft again. 
Do you know how? Yes, by putting it in some water. 

What have I in my hand? A piece of sponge. And in 
this hand? A piece of wood. You see they are both the 
same size? The teacher, taking up the sponge and squeezing 
it in her hand, says, What can you tell me about the size of 
the sponge now? It is very much smaller. The teacher 
taking up the wood, and squeezing it in her hand, says, What 
am I doing now? Squeezing the wood. What can you say 
about the size of it?” It is not altered. You cannot make it 
small like you can sponge. Now look at the sponge again. 
What happens directly I open my hand? The sponge springs 
back to its‘large size again. Do you know anything else like 
this? What is this? Elastic. What have I done to it? 
Stretched it. When I leave go, what happens? dt returns 
to its place. You see that is like the sponge, only you press 
the sponge and you stretch the elastic; but in what are they 

B* 
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alike? Directly you leave go of them they return to their 
proper size again. Do you know what we say of those things 
that are like sponge? We say they are elastic. The children 
should now repeat, “ Sponge is elastic.” 

I. Uses.—Now, children, for what do we use sponge ? 
For washing ourselves. Why do we like sponge to wash 
with? Because it is so soft, and takes up a lot of water. 
Have you ever seen sponge used for anything else ? Yes, you 
may sometimes see men cleaning cabs, carts, and carriages 
with sponge, and your mother also uses it to clean windows. 
Is this sponge like that we use to wash ourselves with? No, 
it is not so soft, and it is coarse; you would not like to use it 
for washing your face. te 

Il. Where found.—Children to be asked if they know 
where sponge is found. If they do not know, tell them it is 
found in the sea, growing on rocks and plants. Men go into 
the sea and pick the Sponge from the rocks. Would you like 
to go under the water to get the sponge? No; if you were to 
try to do it, you would be drowned. The men who go down 
have something on them, so that they can breathe under the 
water. They are called divers, They do not stop under the 
water long. They go down and come up Very quickly with 
Some sponge; then they go down again for some more. 


` Summary.—This should be written on the black- 
board as the lesson proceeds :— 


Sponge is of a brown colour; it is por-ous, ab-sorb-ent, soft, 
and e-las-tic, 

Sponge is useful for washing our-selyes 
wash windows, cabs, carriages, etc, 

Sponge is found in the sea. 


; it is also used to 


HOW CHILDREN MAY BE USEF 


* Crass—Tire Bases. 


Now, children, I want you to think about what ou do all 
cay, and then we will try and find cut in how many ways you 


UL. 
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can help your mother. What are you doing all night? We 
are sleeping. Can you do anything to help your mother 
then? No. When do you wake up? In the morning. 
There is a little boy who says he woke up in the night. 
Do you always wake up in the night? No, only sometimes. 
Now, there is something you can do to help your mother 
directly you wake up in the morning. Cannot you tell me? 
Some little children wake up very early, long before their 
mothers and fathers. These little boys and girls begin to 
play, and call out very loudly, and make such a great noise, 
that they wake their parents, who want to sleep. Can you 
tell me why they want to sleep? "Because they are tired, 
Why are your mother and father so tired? Because they 
have to work very hard. So you see you ought not to wake 
them. Then the noise‘often wakes up the little baby, and 
then what does your mother have to do? Get up and nurse 
it until it goes to sleep again. ‘Tell me, then, how you can 
help your mother in the morning when you first wake up? 
Yes, that is right; you must lie quite still, and not make 
any noise until your mother tells you it is time to get up. 
Then she will think you are very good for being so quiet. 
The children should then repeat, “ We help our mother when 
we lie still and do not make any noise.” 

When your mother says “Get up,” what will you “do? 
Jump out of bed directly, and try to dress ourselyes. There 
are some little boys, and girls too, who do not get up directly 
they are told. Some like to sleep a little longer, and some 
like to play in bed instead of getting up. Well, their mother 
calls them once ; then she has to come again, and sometimes 
again and again before these little boys get up. What does 
your mother have to do in the morning? Light the fire and 
get the breakfast ready. Well, you see she has plenty to do, 
and yet some little children will make her leave off her work 
several times to call them to get up. Is that the way to help 
their mother? No, it makes her work much harder. Who 
can tell me how you could help her instead of giving her more 
work todo? By getting up directly mother tells “us, and 
trying to dress ourselyes. Yes, some of you can quite dress 
yourselves, but some can only put some of your clothes on. 
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Those who cannot dress themselyes should let their brother 
or sister dress them, The children should then repeat, “ We 
can help our mother by getting out of bed directly she calls 
us, and getting ourselves dressed.” 

When you are dressed you can do ever so many things to help 
your mother, First, you must remember that you always 
help most if you do what you are told at once, and do not 
want your mother to tell you to do the same thing over and 
over again. Then perhaps your mother may want something 
that is upstairs. What can you do? We can run and fetch 
it for her. 4 

When your mother is go busy she cannot very well look 
after baby, can you tell me how you can help her? We can 
play with baby and make it laugh, and baby likes this and 
will not ery. What does your mother have to do when bab: 
cries? She has to nurse it. The children should then 
repeat, “We help our mother when we play with the 


make you clean and put on clean pin 
you look nice and tidy. 


ou By keeping ourselyes clean when we 
are waiting to go to se 


“We help our mothers by ke 
Can you always keep yoursely 


your pinafores are dirty. 
that you ought not 
are cross with you. 

I dare say you will be able to do a great many other things 
to help your mothers when you are at home; but you must 
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a 
remember that you never help your mother if you are cross 
with one another, because that only makes her feel unhappy- 
Really the best way for little children to be useful, is for thenr 
to play with one another quietly, and to do what they are told 
directly. 


BEES. 


Crass—Cnmpren over SIX. 


Apparatus: Specimens of bees; large Urawings showing the structure ; 
’ some honeycomb, wax. . 


o 
it, Description.—Fhe specimens and drawings should be 
shown to the children, who would then readily recognise that 
the bee is divided into three parts, viz.: The head, the chest, 
and the abdomen or stomach. The children should then be 
eexercised in pointing out the different parts. 
Now look at the head of the bee; what can you see there ? 
Two large eyes and something sticking out near its mouth. 
* Yes, this is called its trunk. What animal do you know that 
hasatrunk? ‘The elephant. Yes, but there is a little insect 
you see flying about the window in the warm weather that 
has a trunk; what is its name? ‘The fly. Yes, if you look 
at a fly on a piece of sugar, you will see‘ that it stretches or 
puts out its trunk to the sugar. For what does it do this? 
To eat the sugar. Yes, and the bee uses its trunk just in the 
same way. Look at the body of the bee, and tell me what 
you notice. .A great number of short hairs. How many legs , 
has the bee? It has six. Now look very carefully at the 
back one and you will see there is a smooth hollow with thick 
airs round it. This is called the basket. For what do you 
use baskets? Well, the bee uses it to carry the dust in. 
This dust is obtained from the flowers, and forms the wax. 
Now look at the back part of the bee. *Can you tell me any- 
thing about it? Yes, it has a sting there. What must you 
do when you see a bee? Keep out of its way, and not play 
with it, Why? Because it might sting you. Yes, and the 
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sting of the bee is likely to make you very ill. Ðo you know 
why? Because it is poisonous. It is in this part of the bee 
that the honey is made. = $ 
Il. Habits.—Who has ever seen a bee? What was it 
doing? Flying about from flower to flower. What does it 
do while on the flower 2 Yes, you see it puts its trunk right 
into the flower and gets something out. Do you know what 
that is? Yes, honey. Where does the bee take the honey ? 
To its home, What do we call its home? The hive. See 
what I have here; do you know what it is? This is what the 
bees make to put the honey in. The young bees are also put 
in little spaces like these, We call each of these little spaces 
a cell. It is*all called the honeycomb. “Do you know of 
what iù is made ? Yes, of wax. "This wax is the dust of the 
flowers. Do you remember the little bisket on the bee’s leg 
I showed you? This dust or pollen of the flower falls on the- 
bee’s body. He rubs it with his legs and it falls into the 
basket, and in ihis way he carries it home, Do you know 
why the bees want to put away the honey ? They cannot” 
So you see if they did not take 


ecause there are not many flowers, and it is too cold for the 
ees, 
There are three kinds of bees in a hive—the queen, the 
working bee, and the drone, 


The queen bee is the largest one and is the mother, and 
lays eggs from which the young bees come. The other bees 
wait on her and bring her food. 

The working bees are small and do all the work. They are 
always very busy. o 

The drones are the lazy bees, They never do an worl, 
Which should you try to be like, the workine beste the 
drone ? fi 

I. Summary. —Phis should be writ 
the lesson proceeds, ahd afterwards writt 
the childrer, 

The hee’ i 
ab-do-men, 


ten on the board ase” 
en from memory by 


s divided into three parts—head, chest, and 
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It has two large eyes and a trunk. 

Its body is coy-er-ed with short hairs, which catch the 
pol-len. 

It has six legs, three on each side, and on the hind one 
there is a hollow place called the basket. 

Bees give us wax and honey, which they get from flowers. 

There are three kinds of bees—the queen, the working bees, 
and the drones. They al! live in the hive. 


THE PIGEON. 


OLASS~-CHILDREN UNDER SIX. 


Apparatus :—Picture and stuffed specimen of common pigeon. 


Als Description.—The stuffed specimen should be shown 
to the children, and they should be asked to name it. 

Havyé any of you seen a pigeon alive? There is a little boy 
who says he has some pigeons at home. I expect he will be 
able to tell us a great deal about them. 

What would you say about the size of the pigeon? Tt is 
not very large. Can you tell me the names of some birds 
that are smaller than the pigeon? Yes, the swallow, the 
sparrow, the robin, ete. Now, tell me some that are larger 
than the pigeon? ‘The hen, the stork, the swan, etc. 

Nov, tell me the name of the different parts of the pigeon 
as I point to them. ‘The head, the beak, the eyes, the neck, 
the wings, the body, the tail, the legs, the toes, the claws. 

A picture of several birds should be shown, and then the 
teacher should call attention to the curved or arched beak of 
the pigeon. » For what does the pigeon use its beak? What 
is another name for the beak? What would you say of the 
wings? They are rather long and very strong. 

The teacher pointing to another kind of pigeon should say, 
Both these birds are pigeons. Can you tell me any difference 
jn them? Yes, the tail of that one stands up. Do you know 
anything that it looks like? It is something like a fan, (If 
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the teacher were here to show the children a fan made of 
feathers, they would see the resemblance.) Yes, and because 
this pigeon’s tail is like a fan, we call these pigeons Fan-tail 
pigeons. Now, tell me how many toes it has. Three in 
front, and one behind. What has it on the end of its toes? 
Claws. What can you.say about them ? They are curved. 

Now, look at the neck of this bird. Is it like this pigeon’s ? 
No, it has a large lump on it. Yes, this is also a pigeon, and 
because the bottom part of the neck is large, we call these 
birds Pouter pigeons. 

Il. Habits.—There was one little boy who told me that 
he kept pigeons at home. I wonder if he will tell us where 
he keeps them? In a house in the garden my big brother 
made it. -That was very good of him. Do you ever see 
“pigeon-houses in any other place? Sometimes they are put 
on the roofs of houses, and sometimes they are built against 
the side of a house. Of what are these houses made? Of 
wood. What are they like ? Yes, like a large doll’s-house, 
with a great many little round holes. For what are these 
holes made? For the pigeons to go into their house when- 
ever they want to. Why do they not have one large hole ? 
Because there are a number of small houses in the one large 
one, and the pigeon likes to haye his own house and door. 
What do the pigeons do in these houses? They make their 
nests. Of what do they make them ? When they have made 
them what do they do? Lay their eggs in them. Do you 
know how many eggs the pigeon lays ? Yes, two pretty little 
white ones. See, here is one. Ts it anything like the hen’s 
egg? Yes, only it is very much smaller. 

What does the pigeon do after she has laid the eggs? She 


arm, and after a time, when you 
go to look at the nest, instead of seeing eggs, what do you 
ery little pigeons, with hardly any 
old birds do for these yeung ones ? 
They get food for them, and keep them very warm until all 
their feathers come, and they are quite strong. Then they 
teach them to fly. k 
What does the pigeon eat? W 


orms, and different kinds 
of seeds, oats, wheat, barley, 


Before the old pigeons give 
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the young ones these seeds, they make them yery soft. 
Do you know why that is? Yes, they are not strong enough 
to eat the hard secds. It is just what your mother did when 
you were very liitle. She used to make the bread soft for you 
to eat, but now you can eat it without your mother boiling it. 

There are a great many different kinds of pigeons. I have 
already told you about two. Which were they? ‘The fan 
tail pigeon. Why do you give it that name? The pouter 
pigeon. Why is it called the pouter pigeon ? Then there is a 
very funny pigeon that keeps on turning over when it is flying- 
in the air. I daresay.if you saw it you would think it was 
going to fall down. This pigeon is called the Tumbler. 

There is another kind of pigeon that I must tell you about, 
for it is very useful indeed. It is used to carry letters from 
one place to another a long way off. 

Shall I tell you how they do this? The letter is written 
on very thin paper, and fastened under the bird’s wing so as 
not to hurt iis wing. The pigeon then flies into the air, and, 

* after flying round, it begins to fly straight to the right place. 
Do you not think this is very clever ? This kind of pigeon 
_ is called the Cerrier pigeon. 

There are several other kinds of pigeons, but these I must 
tell you about another day. 

MI.—Summary.—This should consist of very simple 
sentences, and should be repeated by the children after the 
teacher, or a few very simple words should be printed on the 
blackboard. 

The pigeon has a strong beak. It has strong wings. It has 
short legs. It lives on seeds and worms. There are many 
kinds of pigeons. i 


FLOWERS. 


‘a Crass—CHLDREN oven, SIX. 


Apparatus—Specimens and pictures of flowers, 


1. Now, children, we are going to talk about flowers. Why 
do you like them? Because they are pretty. Yes, and for 
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some other reason? Because of their sweet smell. Now let 
us see how many names of flowers you can tell me. As each 
flower is mentioned the children should be asked to spell the 
name, and the teacher should write it on the black u 
syllables. Of course, the teacher must not expect the children 
to spell every name, but by carefully separating the syllables, 
the majority of names will be spelt. Rose, wall-flower, daisy, _ 
primrose, crocus, violet, pink, geranium, fuchsia, lily, stock, 


migno- 
nette, tulip, daffodil, sweet-william, London pride, dahlia, 


convolvulus, polyanthus, honsysuckle, chrysanthemum. Now 
read all these from the board as I point to them. 


houses are built on purpose for flowers, and fires are kept 
alight all the cold weather ; if you were to go into such 
houses you would see a great many beautiful floy vers. What 


We walk into the garden and see some little snowdrops, 
What colour are they? White. And what is the colour of 
the crocus? Yellow. Yes, but sometimes it is blue, white, 
and striped. And the daffodils, ete, 9 

What do we call the part of th 
The summer. What kind of weather do we then have ? 
And what does this y. y: c 

Owers grow. Yes, it makes all kinds of flowers grow. 
The garden is then full of flowers i f 
and colours, 


The children shoul& now be asked to name the summer ` 
flowers, and the teacher should mark the figure 2 against 
them. It is more than likely that others will be mentioned. 
Which of all these flowers do you like the best 2 The rose, 
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Why? Because it is so very beautiful, and smells so sweet 
and nice. Are all roses alike? Oh, no; there are a great 
many different kinds. Tell me some of the different kinds. 
Red, white, yellow, pink, and a very pretty one, with a kind 
of moss growing all round it. What is it called? The moss 
rose. Now look at these tulips [Picture to be shown, if 
no specimens are obtainable], and tell me the different 
colours. A few other flowers might be picked out and 
treated in a similar manner, and the variety of shapes called 
attention to. 

Now, when the summer has gone, what kind of weather do 
we have? It begins to get cold, especially in the evenings, 
and the evenings seem to begin sdoner. Yes, that is right ; 
the evenings do ‘degin sooner, and the weather is golder. 
What do we call this part of the year? Winter. No, it is 
not winter yet ; we call this part of the year autumn. When 
does the autumn come? After the summer and before the 
winter. What kind of weather do we have? What flowers 
do we have in the autumn ? Yes, many of the summer 
flowers will be seen. Do you know what will kill them? 
Yes; “the cold, frosty nights. Then we have the asters, 
dahlias, and chrysanthemums. The last one is a very long 
“word for you, but I hope you will try to remember it, 

After the autumn what do we have? The winter. And 
what kind of weather do we then have? Very cold 
weather. Can you tell me the names of any winter 
flowers? Yes, you see the chrysanthemums during the 
early winter time. 

If. Asa recapitulatory exercise the children might then 
repeat the names of the flowers growing in each season, 
When this has been carefully done, the children will have 
become familiar witle the names of the ordinary flowers, and 
will be able to associate the flowers with their respective 
seasons. The teacher will*feel, after giving a lesson of 
this description, that she has made the children observe and 
take an interest in the various objects that Nature so bounti- 
fully supplies, and also that she is leading them to look 
out for the different varieties as each succeeding season 
approaches, 
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The children might now receive lessons on special flowers, 
according. to the season of the year. In giving a lesson on 
a special flower the teacher should be careful to select one 
that is really in season, as she will then be able to procure a 
number of good specimens, e.g. in the spring the crecus might 
be enlarged upon : its size, the flower, its beauty, locality, 
growth from the bulb. ae 

Again, the crocus, the snowdrop, and the daffodil might be 
taken together, and their description, etc., obtained by com- 
paring one with the other. 

In summer the rose, with its varieties in scent and colour, 
would make a suitable lesson. 

Again, the geranium and fuchsia might be taken together 
—the difference of stem, soft and hard; ‘difference of leaf, 
round and pointed; aud of flower, ete., obtained by com- 
parison. y . 

In autumn the beautiful and many-coloured chrysanthe- 
mums could be used for such a lesson, while in winter very 
interesting lessons could be given on the evergreens—the 
holly, the mistletoe, ete 

Again, a very useful and interestin 
given by dividing the flowers into the 
“garden,” and the childr 
pretty wild flowers. 
to them that some of 
wild in the country. 

Another lesson would 
into groups—beautiful fl 
flowers without scent. 
children that most of th 

~ little or no scent. 


g lesson could be- 
groups, “ wild” and 
en tanght where to look for the 
Town children might have pointed out 
their garden flowers are fowid growing 


be formed by dividing the flowers 
owers with scent, and beautiful 
It might be pointed out to the 
© spring and autumn flowers have 
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THE SILKWORM. 
CLASS— CHILDREN OVER PIX. 


Apparatus—A silkworm, a chrysalis, a cocoon, a large drawing of silkworm. 


I.—Description.—Have you ever seen anything like this 
silkworm? Yes; a caterpillar, a worm. It is something 
like a worm, but much more like a caterpillar. Who has 
seen a caterpillar? Where have you seen one? Well, the 
silkworm is very much like one. What would you say about 
its shape? It is long and round. Do you know anything 
that is very mucha the same shape? Yes, a piece of pencil. 
What has this worm on its body? A number of leg8. Let 
us count how many legs it has. Al of you say, “ The 
silkworm has sixteen legs.” How many legs have you? How 
many more legs than you has the silkworm ? It also has a 
great many eyes. Seven on each side of the head. Now tell 
me, then, how many eyes it has. 

U2—Habits and Food—The children should be asked 
if they know anything about silkworms. Some children -like 
to keep them. Do you like to keep them? Why do you like 
to keep them? Because it is so nice to watch them. The 
silkworm thanges several times. First of all it is to be seen 
flying about, and then we call it a moth. Do youknow what 
a moth is? Where have you seen moths? Tell me an 
insect very much like a moth? Well, this moth has a short 
thick body covered with hairs.. Tell me the name of another 
insect. covered with hairs? The bee. The wings are white 
with darkish marks across them. They like to find a par- 
ticular kind of tree, called the mulberry-tree. On the leaves 
of this tree the moth lays a number of tiny- grey eggs. Do 
you know why she lays them on the leaves of the mulberry- 
tree? Well, listen, and I will tell you. The moth does not 


>> eat these leaves, but she knows that the tiny eggs will in a 


a 


few days, turn into little worms. The worms are very fond 
of the mulberry leaf, and they begin to eat yery "quickly, and 
eat all day long. What do you think this docs? Yes, it 


ə 
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makes the little worms grow very fast, and they keep on eating 
until they get quite big. They are then full grown and 
leave off eating, and begin to make something that is of great 
use to us. Do you know what this is? Yes, they begin to 
spin the silk. If you keep sillworms, you will notice they 
wind this silk round and round their bodies, so that, when 
they have finished spinning, they are inside the silk. What 
does the silk look like when the silkworm has finished 
spinning? A little yellow ball. Of what shape? Some- 
thing like an egg. What name do you give to this shape? 
We say it is of an oval shape. What colour is the silk? 
Where is the silkworm? Now you must learn the name 
of this oval piece of silk. ‘It is called a ““cocoon.” If you 
Were to open the cocoon you wonld not fihd the caterpillar, 
for it’ has changed into a strange-looking thing. We 
Say it has changed into a chrysalis. ` Is not that a long 
word ? Butif you look at it on the blackboard I do not think 
you will forget it. See, it is made up of three syllables, 
chrys-a-lis, b 

The cocoon or silk ball is really the home of the chrysalis, 
Well, after a short time the chrysalis also changes, and you 
will see a moth come out of the cocoon. To get out, ih hag 
to make a hole right through thesilk, and then the silk is not 
of much use. What did T tell you the m 


hrysalis. And what 


H ror 
changes? Four. Ow many different 


TI.—Uges.—You remember that I told you that the moth 
made a hole through the cocoon to get out. Well, this spoils 
the silk, so that when people want the silk good they put the 
cocoons into hot water, and that kills the chrysalis. The silk 


nw i oon, and some day I will tell ou 
how it is made into silk for dresses, neckties, and ites 


IV. Summary.—tThis should be written on the black- 
board during the Progress of the lesson, and should consist of 


Aare 
i 
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simple words and sentences. The children should then write 
these sentences on their slates— 

The silkworm is a kind of cat-er-pil-lar. It has sixteen 
dese and fourteen eyes. It eats the leaves of the mulberry- 
ree, 

The silkworm spins a ball of yellow silk. We call this the 
cocoon. 

The silkworm changes four times. An egg, a cat-er-pil-lar, 
a chrys-a-lis, and a moth. 

Silk is used for making dresses and ties. 


SPOON, KNIFE, AND FORK. “ 


Crass—Tue Barres. 
Apparatus :—Spoon, knife, and fork (a plated and steel fork). 


eI. The spoon, knife, and fork should be placed before the 
children’, and after the children haye named cach they should 
be exercised in pointing to them when named. 

Belts Description. — Where have you seen these things 
before? At home. When do you see them? At breakfast- 
time, at dimfer-time, and at tea-time. Tell me one name for 
these different times? Meal-times. Now look at the spoon. 
What can you tell me about it? It is white and bright, 
What do you call the part I am touching? The handle. And 
this part? The bowl. And this? The edge. What shape 
is the handle? Flat, and wider than the middle part. What 
can you say about the middle part? It is long and round. 
But this one? It is long and flat on each side. “low many 
sides? Tour. 

What can you say about the bowl? Can you make your 
hand something like the bowl of the spoon? Yes, you have 
to-bend it to make a hollow place. What is the use of this? 
It is used for holding tea, coffee, sugar, ete. Would you be 
able to take up tea in your spoon if the bowl were flat like the 
handle? What is the use of the handle? For what do we 
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use spoons? To stir our tea, coffee, etc. ; and to taste with. 
Sometimes we want spoonfuls of things, so then we use 
the spoon for a measure. ‘Tell me some things your 
mother measures with the spoon. ‘Tea, sugar, spice, and 
dicine. 

evince: do we use spoons like this? (Teacher to hold up a 
small spoon.) At breakfast and tea-time. What do we call 
them? ‘Tea-spoons. Have you seen any other kind of spoons ? 
Yes, we have spoons at dinner-time. What can you tell me 
about those? They are much larger. Do you know what we 
call them? Table-spoons. Who uses the table-spoon? Our 

- mother. For what does she use it? To serve us with pota- 
toes, cabbage, ete. Would tea-spoons do for this? Why not 2 
They would not be large enough to hold potatoes. The chil- 
dren should then repeat “ A spoon has a handle. A spoon has 
a bowl. We take hold of the handle when we use a spoon. 
We use spoons to eat our bread and milk with, to stir our tea, 
and eat our pudding.” 

Now I will have a little boy to pick up the knife for me. Of 
which part of the knife does he take hold? The handle. Is 
this handle like the handle of the spoon? Do you know how 
they are: different? The handle of the spoon is like the other 
part of the spoon; but the handle of the knife is quite different 
to the other part. What colour is the handle of the knife ? 
Do you know of what it is made? Of bone, Who can touch 
another part of the knife? What part did Harry touch? 
The blade. Yes, and you must mind and touch it very care- 

. fully. Can you tell me why? Because it is very sharp. But 
what then? It might cut our fingers. So you see it is better 
for little children not to touch knives. Who uses them? Our 
mothers and fathers, and our big brothers and sisters. For 
what do they use them? To cut bread, meat, and a great 
many other things. When they use knives, how do they hold 
them? They take hold of the handles. With which hand ? 
The right hand. If you look at a knife you will see that the 
edges are not alike. “What can you say about this one? Tù 
is very thin. Which edge do we call this? The front or 
sharp edge. And what can you say about this one? Tt is the 

vk of the knife. And what else? Tt is not sharp. Why 
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do*we not have both edges sharp? Because we should cut 
our fingers when cutting the bread, etc. The children 
should then repeat, “ A knife has a blade anda handle. The 
blade of the knife has a sharp edge. It is used for cutting 
our food.” 

Now who can tell me what else I have on the table? A 
fork. Come and pick up the fork for me. Which fork is 
most like the knife? This one. How is it like the knife? 
It has a handle like the knife. Yes, this has a bone handle. 
What is the handle of this fork like? Tt is like the handle of 
the spoon. Well, we will talk about the one like the knife. 
We call it a steel fork because, like the blade of the knife, it 
is made of steel. Has it a blade like the knife? No, it has 
not a blade. What do yow see instead of a blade? dlhree 
pieces of steel. Howo they feel? Very sharp at the ends. 
What will they do if you put them close up to your hand? 
They will prick it. We call these the “prongs.” How many 
prongs has this fork? ‘Three. For what do we use-the fork ? 
ao hold our meat when we want to cut it; and to put our 
food into our mouths. Why do we not use our knives for 
this? Because we might cut ourselves. Would not the 

espuuu-20? Yes, but not to hold things with when we want 
to cut them. Of what use are the prongs? They stick into 
the meat aad hold it still. Ought little children to play with 
forks? No, they would hurt themselves if the prongs were 
to stick into them. 

Now look at this fork. Which part is like the spoon? ‘The 
handle. And how else is it like the spoon? It is all in one 
piece, and of the same metal. Most people now use forks like 
this one. How many prongs has it? Four. How many has 
this steel one? ‘Three. Which one has the more? How 
many more ? 

The children should then repeat, ‘‘ The fork has a handle. 
Tt has three sharp-pointed prongs. We use a fork to keep our 

-food still When we want to cut it with the knife. We put the 
{tood into our mouths with a fork.” a 


9 * 
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FOOD. 


CLAss—CHILDREN over Six. 


I. Introduction——What do you call the first meal you 
have in the morning? Breakfast. 

What do we have for breakfast ? Bread-and-butter, tea, 
coffee, milk, and sometimes fish, eggs, or bacon. , 

When do you next have anything to eat? At dinner-time. 
What do you have for your dinner? Meat, potatoes, cabbage, 
and sometimes peas or beans. Do you have another meal 
during the day? Yes, we have tea. What do you have for 
your tea? Bread-and-butter, and sometimes marmalade or 
Jam. Is that all? Do you not drink anything? Oh, yes; we 
have tea, or hot milk, or cocoa. 

Now tell me the different times during 
have meals. Breakfast, dinner, 
times is that? Three. 


the day that you 
and tea-time. How many 
Is there not another meal? Yes, 
father and mother and grown-up people have supper. ‚When: 
do they have supper? At night, when we are in bed. 

an you give me one name for all the different thines_xou , 
have for breakfast, dinner, and tea ? Yes, they are called food. 
What do we do with the food ? We eat it. Do we eat tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and milk? No, we drink those things. ‘Tell 
me the names of some food we eat? Bread, meat, potatoes, 
cheese, cabbage. Now tell me the names of some we drink. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, milk, water. 

I. Uses,—How do you feel if 
for a long time? Very “ hungry.” And how do you feel if 
you want something to drink? Very “thirsty.” Do you 
know why we eat and drink? Because “we are hungry and 
thirsty. What does the food do for us? It makes us grow 
big and strong, and keeps us from being ill. What would 

happen to us if we were not to have any food? Woe should 

be ill and die. Then, you see, food kceps us alive and makes 
» US grow strong. 
Il. Different kinds.—N 


pi ren ow I want you to think of all 
the different things we eat, and see if we can find out where 


you have not had any food 
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they come from. First think of your dinner; what do you 


generally have? Meat and potatoes. Where does your mother 
get the meat? She buys it of the butcher. Tell me some 
some different kinds of meat? Mutton, beef, pork, veal. What 
ae a you haye—think of Christmas? Ducks, goose, turkey, 
‘owl. z 

What do we call mutton? The flesh of the sheep. What 
is done to the sheep before the flesh is called mutton? It is 
killed. What is beef? What is pork? Yes, but the flesh 
of the pig is also called bacon. I will tell you the difference 
between pork and bacon. When the pig is killed the flesh is 
called pork. A great deal of this pork is salted and smoked 
by means of woog fires, and then it is called bacon. And 
what is veal? The flesh of calves. What are calves ? * 

Can you give me ohe name for bullock, sheep, pig, duck, 
goose, turkey, fowl? Yes, they are all animals. Then, you 
see, all our meat is obtained from animals, and therefore we 
call it animal food. But there are also some other animals 
that we eat. Cannot you think of any? I am thinking of 
fish. Now tell me the name of some ? Cod, herring, haddock, 


„eels. and plaiceo One little boy said bloaters. Well, you 


must remember they are dried herrings. Now name all the 
auimal foods you know, and we will write the names on the 
blackboard? A 

What do you have for your dinner besides meat? Potatoes 
and cabbage. Try to think of something else. Beans, peas, 
turnips, carrots. Do you know what we call these things ? 
Well, look at the word I am writing on the board, veg-e-ta-bles. 
Now what do we call them? Vegetables. How many kinds 
of food do you know? Two. What are they? Animal food 
and vegetable food. + We will now write down all the vege- 
table ‘foods you can think of. You said you had bread and 
milk for breakfast. From where does the bread come? From 
the bakere Do you know of what the baker makes the bread, 


“and from whence the flour is obtained? Then under which kind 


of food shall we put the bread ? 

From where do we get the milk ? From the dw. Then 
in which line shall we put milk. - Then you eat butter. Who 
can tell me where we get butter? Of what is it made ? Then 
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yhere must we put butter? One little boy said he had an 
Pa Where ac you get eggs? In which line shall we put 
eggs? Ina similar manner the teacher should deal with the 
other things mentioned by the children. 

IV. Summary.—This would consist of the two columns of 
names containing (a) animal food; (b) vegetable faod. l 

The children then for an exercise should divide on their 
slates each class of food into (a) food for eating, (b) food for 
drinking. k 


Another exercise might be to require the children to point 
out the foods used at the different meals. 


THE ORANGE AND THE LEMON. 


Crass—Cumpren over Six, 


Apparatus :—An orange and lemon. A picture of the trees, 

The children should be asked to name these fruits, and 
then their attention should be directed to the orange, 

T Description.—What can you tell me about the orange ? 
It is round. ~ What colour is it? Of a reddish yeilow colour, 
This kind of yellow we eall orange colour. It is also bright. 
If Hee feel it, what would you say? It is smooth and rather 
soft. 


Before you eat an orange, what 
off the outside. What is the 


Who can peel this orange? Do 
apple? No, you c 


do you have todo? Take 
outside called? ‘The peel. 
you peel it like you do an 
an pull the peel off tha orange. And the 
apple? You must cut the peel off. Now, let me look at the 


peel. What colour is inside ? It is white. Yes ; now look 
at the edge of the peel, and te 


t Df ll me whether the, yellow or 
white part ds the thicker? The white part. Yes; the 
yellow part is very thin. How does the yellow part taste ? 
Very bitter. Do you eat the peel? No: it is not nice. 
Which part of the orange do you eat? The inside. Well, 
we will now look at the inside. What colour is it ? Yellow. 
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_ What covers the inside? A very thin skin; here is a piece 
of it, it is so thin that you can see through it. Now watch 
me; what am I doing? Breaking the orange into pieces. 
What do you notice about each piece? It has a thin skin 
all ever it. Let us count how many of these pieces there are. 
How many? Ten. Sometimes there are nine, and some- 
times eleven. Look at one of these pieces ; what shape is it? 
It is half a circle. Yes; the outside of the half circle is 
very thick, and then it gradually gets thinner. Anything of 
this shape is said to be wedge-shaped. We will now break 
this skin, and then what do you see? Juice, pips, and the 
pulp. Which do you eat? Theguice and the pulp. What 
do you do with ths pips? Throw them away. Now look at 
the pulp; what can you Say about it? It is yellow, very 
soft, and made up ofea great number of little. pieces; if you 
taste it, it is sweet. Are all oranges sweet? No; some are 
very sour. I suppose you do not like them, then ? 

Il. Uses.—For what do we use oranges? For eating. 

a Do we eat them for our dinner or tea? Oh, no; we like to 
eat them at any time. When do you like an orange? When 
we are thirsty. Why? Because it is so juicy that it 

e quut.es our thirst. ‘There is another use we make of 
oranges; do you know what itis? ‘They are made into mar- 
malade. What do we do with marmalade? Put it on our 
bread and eat it; it is something like jam. ‘Then I daresay 
when you are eating cake you sometimes find some pieces of 
peel. ‘The peel of the orange is used for this purpose after it 
has been preserved with sugar. This peel is also put in 
puddings. 

Tl. Where found.—Do you know where we get oranges ? 
They grow on a tree called the orange-tree. We do not see 
orange-trees growing in this country, for it is not warm 
enough to make the fruit nice; they grow in very warm 
countries. Do you know how we get them here ? They 

sare picked off the trees and packed very carefully in boxes, 
ànd then they are brought to Englang in ships. Who has 
seen one of these boxes of oranges? What havesthe oranges 
round them? They are wrapped in soft white paper. Do 
you know why this is done? To keep the oranges from 
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mbbing and knocking against each other. What would 
ee if they did knock ‘against each other? They would 
be bruised, and then they would go bad. > 

We will now talk about the lemon. 1 y 

I. Description—What can you tell me about it? ds it 
the same shape as the orange? No, itis not so round. 
Tell me something that is of the same shape. An egg. 
What do we say of things that are of this shape? That 
they are oval. Now, all of you repeat, ‘The lemon is of an 
oval shape.” What about the colour of the lemon? Tt 
is lighter than the orange. Yes; we say the lemon is of a 
pale yellow colour; it is smooth and rather soft, like an 
orange, ‘ 

What part is this? The peel or rind. You see I can 
take the rind off just in the same way as I did the orange. 
Now look at the peel; what will you say? It is made up 
Just like the orange, yellow outside, and a thick white part 
Inside. Yes; and you must be very careful not to eat the 
white of the orange and lemon, for it is likely to make you 
ill. Now look at this part, and you will see that it is covered 
by a thin skin, just like the orange, and yet when you look at 
the inside of the lemon 
is the difference? It is very pale in colour. How else does 
it resemble the orange? You are able to divide itsup into a 
number of small pieces. Yes; count the pieces and tell me 
how many there are. Now look at one of the little pieces 
and tell me what you notice. We see that there are pips, 
pulp, and juice, just like the orange. Taste one of the 
pieces; does it taste like the orange? Oh no, it is very 
sour, 

Il. Uses—For what do we use lemons? 
lemonade. For what do you use lemonade ? 
Why do you not eat lemons 
they are so sour; we make a 
put a great deal of sug: 
use lemons? They ‘are sometimes made into 
and they are used to flavour pies, cakes, ete. Lemon peel is 
also used like orange peel, to put into cakes, puddings, ete. 

II. Where found—Lemons grow on trees in warm 


To make 
For drinking 
as you do oranges? Because 
drink of them instead, and we 


marmalade, 


you can sée a great difference. Fiat» 


ar with them. For what else do we, 
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countries, like the oranges, and they are sent to this country 
much in the same way. Lemons are wrapped in paper and 
packed carefully in boxes. 

IV. Summary.—he orange and lemon have a peel; 
they are divided“into parts. Each part contains pulp, pips 
and juice. 

They grow on trees in very warm countries. 

The peel of the orange and lemon is used for fla-your-ing. 

The orange and lemon are made into mar-ma-lade. 

The orange is round and the lemon is oval. 

The orange is sweet and the lemon is very sour. 

The orange is used for eating, anid the lemon is made into 
lem-on-ade. 4 o 

This summary would have to be written on the blackboard 
at the end of the lesson, so as to make a comparison between 
the two fruits. It should be obtained from the children, and 
would thus serve as a recapitulatory exercise. 


ae THE OYSTER. 


o  Crass—Cumpren over BIX. 
Apparatus—Oyster, a few shells, an oyster-knife. 


I. Description.—The children should be shown an oyster, 
and asked to name it. What part of the oyster can you sec ? 
What part am I touching? ‘Lhe outside, or shell. Where 
is the oyster? Inside the shell. What can you say the 
shell of the oyster is? It is its home. Can you tell me the 
names of any other fish that live in shells? Yes, the per- 
winkle, whelk, mussel. Is the shell of the periwinkle like 
the shell of the oyster? Is it like the shell of any of these 
fish? No, it is very different. Here is an oyster shell, what 
can you say about it? It is of a brownish colour. Tt is 
rough. It is made up of different pieces. Yes, when a shell 
is like this, we say it is scaly. Now, look at the inside of 
this shell, what can you say abont it? It is bright. Tt is of 
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a white colour. Some parts look like pearls. Which side of 
the oyster shell is the prettier? The inside. s 

Now, look at this oyster, and tell me how many shells it 
has? It has two shells. Are they both alike? No, one 
shell is flat, and the other part is larger, and has a large 
hollow in it. Which shell is the flat one? The top one. 
Yes, and it is not as rough as the under, or lower one. 

I will now open this oyster; do you know what I shall 
have to use? A knife. Will my penknife do? “No, it is too 
sharp, and not strong enough. Yes, the oyster is very hard 
to open, What do you see inside the shell? An oyster. 
Where isit? In the large, or lower shell. Can you move 
the shell away easily? No, the oyster is joined to it. What 
must I do, then? You must cut the oyster away from the 
shell, Tell me something about this oyster. It is soft, cold, 
slippery, and of alight colour. Do you see these pieces of 
flesh lying along the shell? They form what is called the 
mantle of the oyster. If you look carefully at the mantle, 
you will see something along the edge. What can you sce ? 
The edge is nearly black. ‘This is called the beard of the 
oyster, and forms the gills. For what do fish use their gills ? 
To breathe with. es 

IIl.—Uses.—For what do we use oysters? For eating. 
They are considered very good food, and sometimes, when 
people are ill, they are ordered to eat oysters. Do you know 
why? To help them to get strong. 

Then there are some oysters that are very valuable, because 
of pretty little things found in the shell, They are called 
pearls. Have you heard of pearls? Have you seen any? 


Mary says, her sister has a pearl necklace, and another little 
girl says her mother has a box made of pearl. This pearl is 
the inside part of the shell of the oyster. The little pearls Í 
was telling you about are used to put in rings, lockets, pins, 
ete. It would be well for the teacher to show the children some 
jewellery containing pearls, so as to help them to distinguicn 
between fhese pearls and the mother-of-pearl used for buttons, 
knife handles, in inlaying wood, ete, 


I.—Where found.—Where do all fish live? In the 
water, Can you tell me what most fish do in the water? 
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Swim about. Does the oyster swim about? The oyster is 
not able to swim. It fastens itself to a piece of rock or stone 
and remains there. Which shell do you think is fastened to 
the rock? The bottom one. A great many oysters are found 
together, and the place where they are found is called an 
oyster-bed. How do you think we get the oysters from the 
bottom of the water? Well, I will tell you. Men take outa 
small net, fastened to a round ring of iron. They let this 
down to the bottom and then drag it along, and thus scoop 
up the oysters, and many other things that are in the water. 
the oysters are then picked out, and sent to the shops for us 
to buy. ‘The oysters containing tlie beautiful pearl for making 
buttons, etc., are°not found near our country. They are 
brought from places a very long way off. 

IV. — Summary. —This should be written on the board as 
the lesson proceeds, and should consist of simple words. It 
should then be copied by the children, or read, and afterwards 
written from memory. 

ə An oyster lives in two shells in the water. 

A part of the oyster is called the mantle. The gills are 
called the beard» The oyster is used for food. 

The shells of some oysters are used for making buttons, 
handles of knives, pretty boxes. This substance is called 
mother-of-pearl. : 

Small pearls for rings, lockets, ete., are also found in 
oysters. 


THE SPIDER. 


CrAss—CHILDREN OVER Srx. 
Apparatus :—Picture or enlarged drawing of a Spider. 


I.—Description.— Children to be shown the picture, and 
“4o be asked what itis. Yes, itis a spider. Have you ever - 
seen one? Where? Sometimes in the corners of the rooms 
How do you know there is a spider in the corner? You see a 
cobweb. What does your mother do when she sees a cobweb ? 
She gets a broom and sweeps it away. Why? Because it 
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looks dirty and untidy. What does the poor little spider haye 
to do then? It has to go somewhere else and make its web. 
You may sometimes see them in gardens, on bushes and trees, 
and if you ever go into a cellar you will be sure to see some 
there. 

I want you now to look at this large picture of a spider, and 
tell me all you can about it. Look at its head; do you see 
how it is joined to its body? Yes; the spider has no neck, 
its head is joined on to its body without a neck. 

What has the spider in front of its head? Two long horns. 
Well, they are something like horns, but we call them pincers. 
Repeat, ‘The spider has a pair of pincers in front of its 
head.” Do you know the use at these io the spider? Tt 
uses them to catch its food. Now you may count its eyes, 
How many can you seo? Eight; two in front, two on each 
side, and two at the top. I wonder what is the use of all 
these eyes to the spider. How many have you? Only two. 


no neck, therefore it cannot turn i 


80 tay has it to enable it to see all round ? Eyes in different 
parts. 

Now let us see how many legs it has. Wight.’ Tt will be 
easy to remeniber that the spider has eight eyes and eight 
legs. Look at the legs again. What do you see at the end 
of them? Yes, they are like two hooks, something like the 
pincers. Where are the pincers? Quite right. They are in 


I. Habits,—Children to be asked what 
eat. Flies and other insects. How does-it catch these? In 
its web. Would you like to know how it makes its web ? 
Well, I will tell you. The spider has in its body some juice, 


very thick and sticky, Something like treacle What colour 
is treacle ? This juige is not the 


the spider has to 


a » the juice comes out of its 
body through very tiny holes, and makes a kind of thread. 
A drawing of the web might bi 
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teacher pointing out how the threads cross one another, and 
are fastened at the ends. Why does the spider weave its 
web? ‘To catch its food. How is it that the flies go into this 
net? The web is so fine that as the fly goes along quickly 
it does not see it and so is caught in it. Where is the spider ? 
He is somewhere very near waiting for some food; directly 
he sees the fly caught he walks round and round it, all the 
time winding a thread round to fasten its wings and legs ; 
then the spider pierces the fly with its pincers, and sends 
some poison into the holes made; the fly is thus killed, and 
the spider has its food. He then mends the web and watches 
for another insect. 

UI. Summary.—The spider's Read is joined to its body 
without a neck. “Tl spider, has a pair of pincers in front of 
its head. It has eight eyes and eight legs, furnished °with 
two hooks something like its pincers. 

_ The spider lives on flies, gnats, and other insects, which 
it catches in its web. 

Tt weaves its web of a substance which comes out of its 
body through little holes. 

This should be written on the blackboard as the lesson 
roreeds, and at the end carefully read through by the chil- 
ren. lf convenient, the children should copy it on their 

slates. 


° 


THE COD. 
Crass—Cumpren over Six. 


Apparatus: -Lf possible, a small Cod might be shown to the children, or a 
picture of one; some smaller fish. 


I. Description.—The smaller fish, e.y., herring, haddock, 
mackerel, plaice, etc., to be brought before the children, who 
should be asked to name them. The cod now to be shown. 
What kind of fish would you say this is? A large one. Do 
you know its name? Yes, it is a cod. This is a Very small 
cod; most of them are about as long as this—(show length 
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of 21 feet or 8 feet, the average length of the cod), and there 
has been one caught as long as this (show length 5 feet 8 
inches). What can you now tell me about the cod? Itis a 
large fish. Are they all the same size? No. Then we say 
they vary in size. Now look at the head of the cod. If you 
feel it what do you find out? It is yery smooth. Look at 
its body, where is it the thickest? In the middle. Repeat: 
The cod’s body is thicker in the middle than it is at the ends. . 
With what is it covered? With scales. What is the colour 
of its body ? It is different in different parts—in some places 
of a greenish colour, and in other parts white. What can 
you tell me about its mouth? It is large, and do you see 
what it has at the end of tne lower part of its mouth? We 
call this a beard. Have you ever-seen ang one with a beard ? 
Yes, some of your fathers haye beards. Where do they haye 
them? On their chins. If you were to look inside the cod’s 
mouth, do know what you would see? Teeth. Yes, a great 
many teeth—several rows of them. How many rows of 
teeth have you? Only one.. Repeat, “The cod has several 
rows of teeth.” 
Now see what the cod has onits back. Fins. Let us count 


them. Three on the back, two at the gills, two on the breast, 
and two near the tail. How many fins? What is the use of 
the fins ? 


I. Habits and Food,—Where does the cod live? In the 
sea. Is it found near our own country? Yes, but it is still 
more common near countries a very long way from here— 
they are much colder countries than ours. Men go out in 
ships to these places to catch the fish. What are these men 
called? Have you ever seen anyone fishing? What do 
they use to catch the fish ? Sometimes a net, and sometimes 
a long line with a hook at the end. Wel, the men who go to 
catch cod use a hook and line. Some men catch a great 
many cód. What do they do with them when they have 


galt them? They put them in the ship and bring them 
ome. ' 


What does the cod get to eat in the sea? Fish, Yes, they 
eat small sh and worms. The 


. y also eat crabs. What are 
crabs? Yes, they are fish. With what are they covered ? 
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*With shells. Do you know any other fish covered with 


shell? We callall these shell-fish. The cod is very fond of 
eating shell-fish. 

IU. Uses.—For what do we use the cod? For food. 
What does your mother do with it ? Bails it. How does the 
fish look when it is cooked? Very firm and white ; it is very 
nice to eat. There is one part of the fish that is sold by 


_ itself; do ycu know what itis? The roe. This also is very 


nice when it is cooked. Do you know any other use of the 
cod? Have any of you ever tasted cod-liver oil? Some of 
you have had some. Why did you have it ? It is a medicine, 
and people take it to make them well and strong. We get 
cod-liver oil from the cod—theresis one part inside the cod 
called liver. You all know what liver is, and it is from this 
part that the oil is obtained: o 
IV. Summary.—The cod is a large fish. Its head is very 
smooth. + 
dpe cod’s body is thicker in the middle than at the 
ends. 
o It is covered with scales. The cod has a large mouth, with 
several rows of teeth. It has a beard. 
The cod has nine fins. 
° The cud lives on small fish and worms. It also eats shell- 
fish. 
The cod fs used for food. Cod-liver oil is obtained from its 


liver. 


SECTION I1.—THE PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE. 

In giving lessons in this section the teacher will find that 
the children will take more interest and the lessons will prove 
more beneficial if she selects appropriate days for them; t.2., 
a day on which the particular phenomenon forming the sub- 
ject of the lesson can be seen by the children. A lesson on 
“mow given in summer wou lecessar’ 
children’s memory, would. increase the difficulties of the 
lesson, and probably leave false impressions on thé children’s 
minds. On the other hand, if given when the snow is falling 
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or has already fallen, the children would be interested in the“ 


matter, ready to talk on the subject, and hence eager to learn 
all they could about it. ; 

In drawing up a course of lessons, it would be as well if the 
teacher were to take this into consideration, and thus, as far 
as possible, place each subject in its appropriate season. 

The lessons in this section will be almost entirely con- 
versational, since with infants it would be impossible to treat 
the matter scientifically ; in fact, the teacher will have to be 


very careful to keep her lesson within the range of the 
children’s capacities. a 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE. 

Here, again, it will be necessary for the teacher to select, 
especially for the first few lessons, those scenes which are 
most familiar to the children, eg., for country children, les- 
sons on the garden, the fields, the farm, etc., would be 
suitable ; whereas for town children, lessons on a shop, the 


streets, conveyances, railway stations, etc., «would be more 
appropriate. =a 


It is intended in the followin, 
these three sections. 


eee S 


THE RAIN. 

I. Now, children, i want 
are so dirty, and your hats 
raining. How is it 


you to tell me how it is your boots 
and coats so wet? Tt has been 
that the rain makes you wet? Because 


| 
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it is water. The children should then repeat, “The rain is 
water, and therefore if it comes down on us it makes us wet.” 
From whence does the rain come? From the clouds. If we 
look at the sky before it begins to rain, what do we see there ? 
Clouds. Do the clouds always look the same? No, some- 
times they are very black; sometimes they look like white 
smoke, sometimes they are all over the sky, and sometimes 
they seem only in one part. Can you tell me anything else 
about them? They sometimes seem very thin and light, and 
sometimes so thick that you cannot see through them. Very 
often you can see the clouds moving along. When the clouds 
are thin or not all spread out, what‘tlo you see above them ? 
The bright blue sky.® This looks very pretty. Do we like to 
see the sky covered with dark clouds? No, it looks very dull. 
And for what reason?” Because it will rain. And why do 
not little children like rain? Because we cannot go out to 
play; and we do not like to stay indoors. 

Are there always clouds in the sky? How does the sky 
look when there are no clouds? Very high up and very blue. 
Then what do you see in the sky? The sun shining brightly. 
Do we know whensit is going to be cloudy? No; we look at 
the sky anwit is quite bright when we go to bed, and very 
often in the morning we find it raining. What should we 
have seen if ve had sat up all night? Clouds coming over 
the sky. Yes; the clouds form in the air, and after a time 
they break and then the rain comes down. There are some 
countries where the people know when it is going to rain and 
when the rain will stop. In these countries the rain keeps on 
for a very long time—seyeral weeks or even months, and then 
when it stops it does not rain again for a long time. Is this 
the cage with us? Ne, we do not know when it is going to 
rain or when it will stop. Do you think you would like to 
live in those countries? Why not? There would be so many 
wet days together. And what about the time when there i 
ng,rain at all? Do you know what happens to the ground ? 
That is right; it gets very dry, and the sun is very hot. You 
could not play then because of the heat. Do you kiiow what 
We call that part of the year when the sun is very hot? Yes, 


the summer. Can you run about then? Yes, but we soon 


10 
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3 
get tired. Do you know what we like to see when it has 
been very hot? The rain. Why? Because it makes every- 
thing seem so fresh and cool. Then how do you think the 
people who live in those very hot countries feel when they 
see the rain coming? They are very pleased. Why? Be- 
cause the rain makes the air cool. Tittle children very often 
like to watch the rain from the window. Perhaps they haye 
been playing ; they see the rain, and run indoors to watch it. 
You told me just now that the r 
how does it come down? Tt falls down. 


But if you look at 
the pavement directly it begins what d 


o you see there? 


‘ain comes from the clouds; 


Little spots. How can you make drops like that? By drop- 


ping water slowly. If I pour water fre 
spots? No. Why is this not like the rain? The children 
should then repeat, “ Rain falls from the clouds in drops.” 
Does the rain always come down the same? The teacher 
should then explain to the children that the rain always 
comes in drops; but sometimes these drops are very large, 
sometimes small, and sometimes so small that you can 
hardly see them. Again, the rain sometimes comes down 
quite straight, and at other times 

rain is so slanting th 
will not get wet. 
very fast? Why no 
cold. Do you like to watch the ra 
What do you see when you watch the rair i 

few large drops, then they come faster and faster till. at last 
they seem to come down all together, and run along the 
streets. The gutters are quite full of Water, which runs 


along very quickly. Perhaps there were sor le in the 
street when the rain b thee ses 


sheet E pegin What did they do? TBA 
gan to run, and in a few minutes there w. in the 
street.- What do we call the rai AN Poboa 
and then leaves off and it is fine again? a. 
What do people use when thi 
Umbrellas. Anything else ? 
you not seen men with shiny coats and capes? What are 
these coats called ? Waterproof coats, What do you mean 
by waterproof ? Anything that will not let water through is 


m a jug, do I make 


~ shower of rain. 
ey go out into the raiu? 
Overcoats, Yes, and have 


n that comes down suddenly, ~ 
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? 
said to be waterproof. What «oes your mothe; put on her 
feet to keep her boots dry? Goloshes. 
` IU. Now we have found out a great deal about rain, but 
there is something more I want you to tell me. Do you 
know of what use the rain is? To make the ground wet. 
Why do we want the ground wet? To make the things 
grow. Tell me some of these things? Flowers, apples, 
pears, vegetables, trees, ete. How does the ground look 
when it has not rained for some time ? Very hard and dry. 
What do you do to the garden then? Pour water from the 
can. Yes, I suppose you have noticed the end of the spout 
of this can. What can you say of it? It is full of little 
holes. Yes, this is 4o make the water come ont more, like 
the rain. What does the water do? It makes the ground 
Softer and the plants fresh and bright. Yes, the rain is part 
of the food of plants. The children should then repeat, 
“í The rain softens the ground and makes the plants grow.” 
That is one use of rain; now I want you to tell me 
another. What do you want when you feel thirsty? Water 
to drink, Where does this water come from? Yes, you get 
it out of the tap;.but if it were not for the rain, we should 
not have «ay water to drink. The children should then 
repeat, “ It is the rain water that we drink.” ’ : 
Some of your mothers have very large tubs in their 
gardens. Do you know the use of these? To catch the 
vain. What do they do with the rain water? Use it for 
Washing both themselves and the clothes. How does this 
water feel’? Very soft and nice. Does it taste and feel like 
the tap water? Ohno. That is right, and some day I will 
tell you what makes the tap water taste and feel different to 
the rain water, à 


A SHOP. 


1. Introduction.—The children should be asked, If yait 
mother sends you to buy some bread, where do you gò for it ? 
To the baker's shop. Do you know any other kind of siop? 

ame some. What isa shop? The answer will most likely 
10 * 
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be, “A place where we can buy different things.” Can we 
buy all things at the same shop? No, we buy different 
things at different shops. f 

L. Description.—Can you tell me what kind of a place a 
shop is? It is like a house, I should say it is a part of a 
house. Which part of a house is it? It is the bottom part 
of a house. Is there nothing underneath theshop? Yes, 
very often the kitchen is under the shop, or else there are 
cellars. What is there over the shop? There are rooms. 
Now what is the shop like? Yes, it is like a very large room. 
But do you know how it is different from a room? It has a 
very large window. Dc:we ever have such large windows to 
our rooms? No. Generally, all the front of the shop is a 
window. How do you get into the shop? By the door. 
Where is the door? By the side. Yes, but sometimes the 
front of the shop has two windows; then where is the door ? 
Inthe middle. What do you generally see outside shops, 
over the door or window? “We see a name. Whose name 
is it? The man’s whose shop it is. Yes, he generally has 
his name, and sometimes, too, the kind of shop he keeps. 


If a man sells bread, what would he haye over his shop ? 
Baker. r 


Now we will go into the shop. How shall we getin? By 
the door. What shall we'see when we get in ?«'The counter. 
What is the counter like? It is something like a long table. 
There is one difference between the counter and a table; 
what has the table that the counter has not? It has legs: 
What has the counter instead of legs? A piece of wood a 
along. Do you know what is the other side of the counter? 
Generally drawers, sometimes only a cupboard. Now if the 
counter were made exactly like a table, with legs, the shop 
people would not be able to put anything under it, because 


1t would look so untidy, therefore it is all covered in with 
wood. What is the u 


c se of the counter? To put things on- 
Where does the master of the shop stand? Behind the 
counter. Where ‘do you stand when you go into the shop ? 
Tn front of the counter. 

There is very often one 


one particular drawer in the counter ; do 
you know the use of it? i 


The man puts the money into it. 
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Do you know what itis called? The till. Whatis the use 
of the till? Is the drawer always opened for the money to be 
putin? No, sometimes it is dropped in through a hole in 
the counter. The till is generally kept locked. Why? 

Now, if you look round a shop, what do yousee in it besides 
the counter? Yes, there are generally a great many shelves. 
What is the use of these shelves ? Do you ever see anything 

_ else in shops ? Very often there are chairs for the people who 
go to buy to sit on. Do you know what the master of the 
shop calls the people who go in to buy? His customers. 
‘And what do we call the master of the shop? The shop- 
keeper. Then some shopkeepers put chairs in their shops for 
their customers. F > ex 

The teacher might here let the children describe any special 
shop, e.g., some shops have a counting-house—some have 
hooks and no shelves (butcher's)—the peculiarities of the 
fishmonger’s, the chemist’s, etc. etc. 

You told me that shops have large windows, do you know 
why this is? ‘To make the shop light. Yes, and there is 
another reason. Do you like to look in shop windows? Why? 
Because of the pretty things in them. Who puts these pretty 
things in the window ? Why? To make people look in and 
see what nice things he has to sell. The shopkeepers like 
large windows so that they can put a great many things in 
them, and make them look as pretty as possible. 

When you go to buy anything for your mother, what does 
she give you? Some money. To whom do you give it 
To the shopkeeper. What does he give you? Perhaps some 
sugar or tea—indeed, whatever you ask him for. What does 

he do with these things before he gives them to you ? He 

wraps them up in paper. Yes, and before that what does he 
do? He weighs them. What must he have in order to 
weigh them? Scales and weights. If you go to buy milk, 
do you have it weighed ? What does the milkman do? He 
measures it If you go to buy calico, what does the man do 
with it? He measures it. Is that measure the same as the 
one used for measuring milk ? Now we have found out that 
some shopkeepers use scales and weights and others use 
measuraa ‘These measures are of different kinds and shapes. 
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Now there is one thing that people who go to buy at 
shops ought to be yery careful about. Supposing Mary’s 
mother gave her sixpence and told her to go and buy a pound 
of sugar, what would she have to bring back to her mother ? 
Sugar. Yes, and something else besides ‘sugar. Some 
money. Do you know how much money? ‘Threepence. 
What do we call that threepence? The change. Then Mary 
would have to bring back the sugar and the change. If her 
mother only gaye her threepence, what would she haye to 
bring back? Only the sugar; there would be no change. 
Then when you go to buy, you must be very careful about 
the change, and take care not to lose it going home. 

There is still another thing I want to’ask you. When your 
mother sends you for some bread, where will you go? To 
the baker’s. And if she sends you‘for tea? To the tea- 
grocer’s. And for potatoes? To the green-grocer’s. And 
for soap? To the oil-shop. Now when your mother sends 
you for anything, you must first think to what shop you have 
to go to get it, so that you do not go to the wrong shop. Tt 
would be rather silly to go to the butcher's and ask for some 
bread, or to the baker's for some meat, wouldn’t it? 


nee Summary.—A shop is a place where we buy different 
ngs. 

The owner of the shop is called 
who buy are called the customers. 


The shop has a large window, sometimes two. It has & 
counter, shelves, scales and weights, or measures. 


the shopkeeper ; the people 


THE BAKER. 


Stour, yeast, salt, water, wheat. A pan for mixing 
water. Some “ sponge” and dough. Picture of baker,, 


I. Introduction —The children should be questioned on 
what they had for breakfast. Ask them if they know who 
makes the bread? The children shonld then repeat, “ The 
man who makes bread is called the baker.” Does the 


Apparatus :—Some 
Jlour, yeast, and 


c 
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baker make anything besides bread? Yes, he makes buns, 
cakes, biscuits. 

I. Bread-making.—I have all the things on the table 
used to make bread. I want you to look at them and tell me 
their names. The teacher, pointing to some flour, asks, 
What is this—and this? You do not know? Well, I will 
tell you. We call this yeast. Water and salt should then be 
pointed to and named. Now tell me all the things used to 
make bread. Flour, yeast, salt, and water. Who can tell 
me from whence we get flour? From wheat. Here is some ` 
wheat, is it like the*flour ? No. What has to be done to it 
to make it into flour? ` It has to he ground. 

Now, suppose we-pre going to make bread, what must we 
get ready first? A pan, o? something to hold the different 
things. Well, here is a pan; you see what I put into it. 
Some flour. Yes; and now what have I put? Some water. 
Feel this water; what do you notice? It is warm. What am 
I doing now? Mixing the flour ‘and water. What does it 
Jook like? Batter. For what does your mother use batter ? 
For niaking puddings, and sometimes she dips fish into batter 
before she fries, it. Now see what I put into this batter. 
Some yeast. The baker mixes flour, water, and yeast just 
like this, and then he sets it aside in a,warm place for six or 
eight hours. ‘This he calls “ setting the sponge.” 

T have some ‘ sponge” here that has been kept for some 
time; is it like it was when it was first mixed? No, it is 
much larger—we say it has risen. Have you ever seen any- 
thing that has risen? Yes, your mother sometimes makes 
cakes, and when they have been in the oven & little while, 
they begin to rise. Now you see that is what the sponge 
does : it is left in a,warm place and it rises. What does the 
sponge look like? Yes, it is very much like the yeast. 

The children should now compare the sponge with some 
bread; they will see that it is too thin to make bread. 

_ How càn you make it thicker 9 What does your mother do 
if she puts too much water with her pwiding? She has to 
add more flour. Very well, this is what the paker does. 
He puts some flour—much more than he used for the sponge 
Z into a wooden trough; he mixes a little salt with it. He 
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ixes some warm water with the sponge, and pours it 
a eo in the trough. The whole is then mixed to- 
gether and kneaded into dough. What is meant by kneaded 2 
This dough is then allowed to stand in a warm place for 
several hours, and at the end of this time it will have risen 
just as the sponge did. This dough is now kneaded again 
and left to rise again, then it is quite ready to make into 
bread. Here is some dough. What can you tell me about _ 
it? It is soft and white, much firmer than the sponge. 
This is now ready to be made into bread. What must 
the baker do with it? He must cut it into pieces. Yes; and 
he must weigh all these pieces to see that they are the same 
weight. Why must each piece of bread be weighed? Be- 
cause, every one wants the same amount for his money. After 
these pieces are weighed, they are made into different shapes. 
Tell me some of these different shapes. Bricks, squares, 
cottages, coburgs—these are all loaves. The whole number of 
loaves made at the same time is called a batch. When the 
loaves are made, what has to be done to them ? Yes, they 
must be baked. They are allowed to stand for a little whiles 
and then they are put into a very large oven and baked. The 


Oaves are put into the oven and taken out With a peel. This, 
should be described. Why cannot the baker push the loaves in 
with his hand? He wo 


uld get burnt. Why is it necessary 
that the peel should be so long 


? Because the oven is so large, 
Which part of the bread did we make? The sponge. 
Could we make a loaf of bread during our lesson ? Why not? 
Because the “sponge” has to stand a long while, and the 
dough also, before it can be made into loaves. Then, alto- 
gether, you see it takes a long time to make bread. When do 
we want new bread? In the morning. When do you think 
the baker makes the bread ? Yes, he has to work all night in 
order to get the bread out of tl 


he oven by the morning. When 
must he go to bed? 
II. Summary.—This should be written on the black 
board as the lesson proceeds :— 


The man who makes bread is called the baker, 
Bread is made of flour, water, yeast, and salt. 
The baker first makes the sponge, 
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The sponge mixed with water is poured into some flour, 
with a little salt in it; this is kneaded into dough. 

The dough is cut and weighed, and made into loaves. 

These loaves are baked in a large oven. 

The baker uses a peel. 


SECTION II.—PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
‘THE SNOW. 


Now, children, ws have had a talk about rain, and you can 
tell me which time of the year we like rain. In the summer- 
time. When else do we have rain? All the year round. Yes, 
it rains both in warm and cold weather. There is something 
else that falls from the clouds besides rain, and it only falls 
in cold weather. Can you tell me what it is? It is snow. 
Well, I want you to tell me all about the snow. It is white 
and soft. Yes, and does it come down like the rain? No, 
the snow does not fall at once. What do you mean? The 

* pieces of saow seem to fly about after one another and then 
fall. What do we call the picces of snow? Flakes. Yes, 
look now at the flakes of the snow—they seem to be chasing 
one another. How does the snow look when it is on the 
ground? Very pretty, and on the trees it looks prettier still. 
Yes, when it has been snowing all things are white, and if 
the sun shines through the trees you will see the pretty glitter 
on all the branches. Do you like to go out when it has been 
snowing? Why? To play withit. What do you do? Make „ 
snowballs and throw them about. What do the big boys do? 
Sometimes they make snow men, and sometimes they roll a 
large ball over and over until it is so large that they cannot 
move it. How does it make your hands feel? At first very 
old. Yes, but if you run about you soon get warm. What 
ought you to do after you have been ott in the snow? If 
you look at your boots what do you see? Yes, they are 
wet, and this wet goes through your boots to your feet, and 
if your feet are wet what generally happens? We catch cold. 
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Yes, unless you take your boots and socks off and rub your 
feet well. F 
Some little boys and girls do not like feeling so cold, so 
they bring the snow to tho fire. What happens then? The 
snow melts. What do you mean by that? The snow turns 
into water. What makes the snow melt? The fire. You 
see, then, if you want to play with the snow you must not 
mind going out in the cold. And if you put your thick coats 
and scarves on and run about you will get warm. Some- 
times after it has been snowing the weather keeps very cold, 
and then what happens to the snow on the ground? Tt gets 
very hard, and we can walk on it without sinking into it. — 
‘What happens to you then? We sometimes fall down. How 
is that? The snow is slippery, like ice. What do the big 
boys do? They run along and slide over the snow. The 
teacher might here show a picture of a sleigh, and describe 
what fun the boys have in very cold countries, and how 
the snow helps the people to get about from place to 
place. 

Sometimes, when it has been snowing all day, you go to bed 
and think you will have such fun in the morning with the 
snow—then when you get up und look out of the wi.dow you 
gee the sun shining but no snow. How is that? Where has 
it gone? It has thawed. What do you mean by that ? How 
does the snow look when it thaws? It looks very dirty and 
males the roads very muddy. Who clears away the dirty 
snow ? Yes, you see men and boys with brooms and shovels. 
They knock at the doors and ask the people inside the houses 
if they want their paths cleaned. What must you give 
these men and boys? Some money. If the snow has 
been on the ground some time and been walked on it is very 
hard to clear away, but if it has only just fallen it is easily 
swept away. 

How can we tell when we are going to have a snoy-storm ? 
The clouds are very thick and dull, and it feels very cold. o 
What do we generally get from the clouds? Rain., Yes, but 
sometimes when it is very cold, before the clouds turn into 
rain, they become frozen and in this way snow is formed. 
You will have to learn more about this when you are older. 
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You have never thought that the snow is very useful, have 
you? Well, when the snow falls it keeps the ground warm, 
and the-plants that are in the ground are then able to stand 
the hard frost. If the ‘plants were frozen they would die. 
Then when the snow melts the water goes into the ground, 
and this gives the plants food, and makes the ground better 
for the flowers, etc., that grow in the warm weather. 


SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE POSTMAN. 


s 


Now, children, we are going to talk about the postman. s 


Who is the postman? The man who brings us letters. How 
do you know a postman? By his dress. ‘Tell me what kind 
of clothes he wears. He has dark-blue cloth clothes with a 
little red on them. Where is the red? His trousers have a 
red stripe on the outside. Then he has some on his coat- 


, collar and also on his coat-cuffs. What about his hat? He 


wears a peaked cap, and this also has some red on it. Have 
you not seen something else on his cap? Yes, there are some 
letters and figures. Who can tell me what letters are on the 
postman’s cap? He has G.P.O. on it. Ido not expect you 
ow why the postman has these letters on his cap, so I will 
tell you. There is a very large post-office called the General 
Post Office, which is the largest in England. He has these 
letters to show that he belongs to the General Post Office. 
Then the postman has letters on his coat-collar. Have you 
ever noticed any ? ° Sometimes you will see N., sometime 5., 
sometimes E., and W., and a few others. Who can tell me 
what these letters mean? That is quite right, N. stands for 
f North, 9. for South, E. for East, and W. for West. The 
postman who has N. on his collar takes the letters to the 
north of London, the one who has S. has to go to the south 
of London, ete. 2 
London is diyided into ten parts, and there are different 
postmen for each part. Now tell me how many different sets 
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of postmen there are? Ten. How many letters did we say ? 
Four. What were they? North, South Bast, and West. 
Yes; then how many more do you want? Six. We will 
write the letters on the slate, and another day you must try 
to learn all about’ them. The letters are N.E., S.E., N.W., 
S.W., W.C., and E.C. 

What does a postman carry with him? A bag. What does 
he put in the bag? The letters, and he generally has one 
packet in his hand. What does he do with them? He leaves 
them at the different houses. How do you know when the 
postman comes to your house? He gives a postman’s knock. 
Show me how the postman knocks ? Yes; it is quite different 
to any other knock. What kind of knock dö you call it? A 
sharp dduble one. How does the postman walk along ? Very 
quickly. Why? Because he has a gréaé many letters to 
leave, and he must make haste, for we do not like our letters 
to be late. Has the postman any other work to do besides 
going out with the letters? What is it? He goes to the 
letter-boxes to collect the letters, Where are the letter-boxes ? 
In the streets. What are they like? Large round red posts, 
with a hole near the top to put the letters in. ‘How does thee 

« postman get them out? He opens a large door, and fien they 
fall into his bag. Does the postman get the letters from any 
other place? Yes; sometimes the postman goes to the post- 
offices. Where are they? At different shops. What kind of 
shops? Stationers’, grocers’, and tobacconists’, Yes; then 
there are the large post-oftices that are only used for post- 
offices. There is one of these large post-oftices in each district 
in London. How many districts did we find out? Then 
there are ten district post-offices, besides that very large one I 
told you about. What is that called? he General Post 
Office. Now, you said the postman collects the letters. 
What does he do with them? He takes them to the district 
office, and there the letters have to be sorted. W hat do I 
mean by sorted? Yes, that is right; a great many people 

put their letters *nto the post, and they are sent to different 
places. Now; the postman could not take them all to their 
right places. Why not? Because he would be too long, and he 
would be tired. So the letters are sorted. All the letters for 
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London in one place; those for different parts of the country 
in others, and so on. Those for London are sorted for each 
district, and the postman has the letters for a few streets only 
given to him. Before they leave the office they are marked so 
as to show they have been through the post-office. The 
country letters are packed in sacks, and carts take them away. 
Who has seen the post-office carts? What colour are they? 
Do you know what we call them? We say they are mail 
carts. Where do you think the mail carts take the letters ? 
To the railway station. Yes; and they are taken into the 
country by the train. Some of these trains are called mail 
trains, and there is a separate carriage for the letters. If you 
were to peep into one of these carriages you would see the 
postmen sorting the letters. When they come to thesstations 
they leave the letters for that part of the country, and then 
get the next packet ready; so you see these men are very 
busy. Do you know how they fasten the bags? Yes; with 
a piece of string. They also put some sealing-wax on them 
- > and then stamp them. EN 
Do you know who is the postman’s master ? That is right? 
he is one of the Queen’s servants. I dare say you haye seen 
> something written on the letter-carts. What was it? Two. 
letters, “ V.R.” Yes; and two words, “ Royal Mail.” These 
letters and words all show that they belong to the Queen. 
Now I want you to tell me what kind of man the postman 
ought to be. He must be quick. Why? What else? What 
must he do before he takes a letter to a house? He must read 
the outside. Yes; we say he must read the address. Then 
if the people have moyed away, he has to write something on 
the envelope. Do you know what he would write? He, 
writes, “ Not known,” or ‘ Moved away.” Then, you see, a 
postman must be able to read and write. The postman has 
many letters to carry, and sometimes there are other things 
in the letters. Tell me something we send in letters. Money, 
, Pictures’ ete What kind of man must the postman be to 
have charge or these things? He must be honest. Yes; we 
have to trust him very much, but then we all must be honest. 
Cannot you think of anything else? He must be clean and 
very careful. $ 
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There are a few ways in which we can help the postman. 
Can you tell me any? What should we do when we hear 
the postman’s knock. Run quickly to the door, so that the 
man does not have to wait. Then you told me that he has 
to read the addresses on the envelope, so what should we do 
to help the postman? Write very plainly, and be very 
careful to put the right name of the street and the number of 
the house. Sometimes the house has a name instead of a 
number, and we must be sure to put the right name on the + 
‘letter. How does the postman manage te read the addresses 
at night? He hasa lantern. Yes; and this also helps him 


to see the numbers of the houses. j 


4 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE, 


THE RAILWAY STATION. 


Apparatus :—Picture of station, model showing railway and station with 


engine and carriages ; a few tickets. e 


What part of the year do you have the longest holidays? 
What do you do in your holidays? Some of you Play in the 
parks and in your gardens, and some go into the country. 
Now I want those who went into the country for the last 
holidays to answer me, and tell all the other little boys and 
girls about what you saw. How did you get into the country? 
Yes, you had to go in a train, and the train runs along the 

. vailroad. Can any of you tell me how the railroad is made ? 
Of what is it made? ` Of long pieces o$ iron. Yes, these 
pieces of iron or steel are called rails. Teacher, showing the | 
model, would direct the children’s attention to the way the 
rails are laid on the long thick pieces of wood ; anddf a good 
model is being shown the shape of the “ chair’ should bec’ 
pointed out, and the way the chairs’ are fasteued to the 
“ sleepers ” should also be shown to the children, The rows 
of rails are called lines. How many lines of rails do you see? 
Four lines. How many does the train run on? Two lines- 
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For what are the other two? For the trains running the 
other way. Yes, it would not do for them to run on the 
same lines. Can you tell me what would happen if they were 
to run on the same lines? ‘The trains would meet together. 
The teacher might here allude to accidents caused in this 
way. Where else do you see lines of rails? In the streets. 
What do you call them? ‘Tramways. Do the engines go on 
them? No, the trams are pulled along by horses, The 
teacher might here show the advantage of engines over 
horses, and also the danger of using them in the streets. 

You have told me all about the railroad, and now I want 
you to tell me about the train. What is the first part of the 
train called? Thə engine. What does this do? Té pulls 
the carriages along. Now look at the engine (picture or 
model to be shown); tell me some of the parts of it. The 
chimney, the boiler, the tender, the large fire. Yes, you see 
there is smoke coming out of the chimney? What comes out 
of the boiler? You do not know; well, when the kettle boils 

» what comes out of the spout? Steam. Well, that is what 
comes out of the boiler, and 1 is the steam that makes the 

, ngine pull the.train along. What can you see in the tender ? 
The coals: For what are they used? To make the large 
fire boil the water. What do we call these large fires? 
Furnaces.”. How many men are there on the engine? Two. 
What would you say of them? They look dirty. What: 
makes them dirty? What work do they have to do? Yes, 
one of them is called the engine-driver, and the other one is 
called the fireman or stoker. What has he to do? He has 
to keep up the fire. What would happen if the fire were to 
go out? The water would stop boiling, then there would be 
no steam, and themthe train would stop. You see, therefore, 
that the fireman has to be very careful to keep up a good fire. 
Then he has to help the engine-driver to clean and oil the - 
engine. „If you were often to see an engine you would see the 

> oman with his large oil-can oiling the different pe~ts. You 

"must learn more about the engine another time. 

What did you tell me comes after the ergine? The 
Carriages. How are they joined to it? By thick chains. 

ow look and tell me if all the carriages are alike. No. 
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Some are very much nicer than others. What do we call 
those very nice ones? First class. How many other kinds 
are there? Generally two others. We say there are first, 
second, and third class carriages. Which do you ride in? 
Why do you not ride in the first class? Now, quite at the 
end of the train there is a carriage into which you are not 
allowed to go. Do you know the use of this? Yes, it is for 
the guard. Who is the guard? What does he have to do? 
He is in charge of the train. He has to see that allis right. 
Very often there are two guards to each train. Do they both 
go into the same carriage? No, one is at‘the end of the train 
and the other is in front next to the engine. Do you know 
what the guard’s carriage is called? Yes, the brake. If you 
were in the brake with the guard you would sce that he turns 
a wheel just before the train comes to the station. This 
wheel is joined by a chain to pieces of thick wood near the 
wheels of the carriages. These pieces of wood then stop 
the carriage-wheels from turning round, and this helps to stop 
the train. You would also see large windows at the back and 
sometimes at the top of the brake. The guards look out of 
these windows to see if all is right. 

We have been speaking about the train, and now I want | 
you to tell me what we have to do if we want to go in the 
train. If you were going to the train to what place would 
you go? To the railway station. Yes; and when you get 
to the station what do you have to get? A ticket. Where do 
you get that? At the ticket-oflice. Yes, you go to the little 
window and look through. You see a man inside, and he 
gives you the ticket. What do you give the man? Some 
money. Why do we have to give him money? To pay for 


` our ride. Why does he give you the ticket? To show that 


we have paid for the ride. If you look into the office you will 
see a large number of shelves and piles of tickets. Did you 


‘notice what the man did to the ticket before he gave it to 


you? Yes, he put it in a machine. This little “machine , 
prints the date of tke month upon it. Mary says the man’ 
cut the ticket with the scissors. Why did the man do that? 
Because she is a child. Yes; children only have to pay half 
as much as men and women, a” so they have half-tickets. 
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What have we to do next? Go on to the platform. Yes, 
but before we go on to the platform we have to show our 
dickets to a man. What does he do to them? Why? To 
show that he has seen them. What did he use to clip the 
tickets? A pair of pincers. ‘They are something like pincers. 
What do we do next? Does the train come on the platform ? 
Where then ? By the side. On which part of the platform 
onght we to stand? On the part farthest away from the 
train. Why? What do you see on the platform? ‘There 
are some seats. Why are they here? For people to sit 
down while they are «waiting for the train. What else do you 
see? Sometimes there is a book-stall, Why do they have 
book-stalls on the platforms? For the people to buy books 
and papers to read in the train. Sometimes theresis a 
refreshment room. What is the use of this? Can you tell 
anything else you see on the platform? Well, what do you 
call these men? They are called porters. What have they 
to do? They open and shut the carriage doors, and answer 
any questions that they are asked about the trains; they 
Carry the luggage, and they have to keep the station clean. 
How can you tell the porters? By the clothes they wear. 
DÒ the porters always stop on the platform ? No; some- 
times you cannot see one. Where are they? ‘They go into 
a room onathe platform. May you go there? No. Are 
here any rooms that you may goin? Yes. What are they 
called ? ` Waiting-rooms. When must the porters be on the 
Platform 2 When the train comes in. What do you do 
then? Wait until the train has quite stopped, and then get 
Into a carriage. What happens then? The porter shuts the 
oor. When does the train start? Yes, you hear a whistle. 
Who blows it? The guard. The engine-driver, when he 
ears it, lets off the steam whistle, and turns on the steam, 
and off goes the train, Where does it stop? At the next 
Station. When it gets to your station what do you do? 
Rit still until the train stops, and then we get out on to the 
piatform. What do you do before you leave the station ? 
Give the ticket to one of the porters who is called the ticket- 
collector, 
Note L—The station-master has not been mentioned. The 
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teacher might tell the children that at every station there is 
a head man, called the station-master, who has to see that 
the porters do their work, that the train starts at the right 
time, etc. 

Note II. —The signalman and his work would almost form 
the subject of a separate lesson. 


SECTION II.—PHENOMEN4 OF NATURE. 


FROST. 


When we talked about the rain the other day, you said you 
liked it to come sometimes. Will you tell me when it is that 
ou like the rain? That is quite right, when it has been hot we 
like the rain to fall, Why? Because it makes the air cool. 
When do we have very hot weather? In the summer. Then 
it is in the summer that you like the rain. Which part of the 
year do we have most rain? Yes, we have very much more 
rain in the winter than in the summer. What kind of weatuer 
do we have in the winter? Cold weather. One winter's day 
it had been raining very much; the gutters were full of water, 
and a tub and some pails in the garden also had water in 
them. All that night the wind blew, and it was very cold. 
In the morning when I went out I felt very cold; the paye- 
ments were dry, and instead of water in the gutter, I saw 
something that I could stand on. It looked very bright, and 
was very smooth. Do you know the name of it? Yes, it is 
called “ice.” How did the ice get there? Well, listen. 
You know there was water in the gutter, and that the weather 
was very cold. Well, this cold weather turned the water into 
ice. I went into the garden afterwards, and found ice cover- 
ing the top of the tub and pails, and I found the water in the 
water-jug frozen. «What do we mean by frozen? We mem 
the water has ice on it. Now, if I wanted to get some water 
uot of the tub, what should I have to do? You would have to 
break the ice. What should I find? The water under the 
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e. 
ice. What can you tell me then about the ice? It is at the 
top of the water. Yes, the water only freezes at the top. 
Sometimes the ice is very thin, and sometimes itis very thick. 
Can you tell me why this is so? Tt is thick when the weather 
is very cold. Yes, and if the weather keeps cold, the ice gets 
thicker, and it is then very hard and strong. 

_ Where is the water kept that we use in the house? In the 
cistern. How does it get into the cistern? Through little 
pipes from the street. Can you see the pipes in the street 2 
No, they are under the ground. Yes, they are very large, and 
being in the ground,the water does not freeze. The water in 
the small pipes, however, often freezes; and then what 
happens? ‘The cistern is empty.’ What do you have to do 
then? Mary says her mother asks the lady next door. 
Perhaps the lady next door is without water, and then what 
do we have to do? We must look out for the man who puts 
a pipe up in the street. Yes, the turncock puts a pipe in the 
street, and then the water comes up out of the big pipes under 

the road. What do you do then ? Our mother or big brothers 
and sisters take the pails, and cans and jugs, and get them all 
full of water, What does your mother do? She sees that 


» everything is fuil of water ; and she will not let us play with 


it. No, we must all be very careful indeed when the frost is 
hard. Do, we use much water? Tell me some of the things 
for which we want water. We want water for washing our- 
selves, our rooms, our clothes, and things we use; for cooking 
some of our food, for drinking, etc. Yes, you see then it is 
very awkward to be short of water. Does it always rain before 
ii freezes ? No, sometimes it is quite dry. How can we tell 
it is freezing? By the cold weather. And any other way 2 
he ground gets very hard, and if there is any water about, it 
gets covered with ice. 
daresay some of you have seen the water in the parks. 
What do we call this water 2 Ponds and lakes. Well, some- 
„times wlien it is very cold these lakes and ponds are frozen 
oyor with thick ice. Do you know whatssome people do then ? 
Yes, they go on the ice, and slide and skate. They like this 
very much indeed, and it keeps them very warm. ` The teacher 
might here point out the difference between sliding and skating , 
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and should it be convenient, a pair of skates should be shown 
to the children. z 

Do little children go out when it is freezing? Yes. What 
do their mothers do to them ? Wrap them up in very warm 
clothes, and tell them to run about. Why must they run 
about? To keep themselves warm. Sometimes I see little 
children crying, but that is because they walk or stand about 
instead of moving about quickly. Do you know any good 
games for cold weather? Tell me the names of them. The 
teacher should here caution the children about the danger of 
making slides on the paths, etc. Have you ever seen cabmen 
and other men that drive horses beating their arms in the 
winter? Show me how they do this. Why do they do it ? 
Becaure they are cold. Yes, they have to sit still and drive, 
and therefore they get very cold unless they move their arms 
about. 

Sometimes the frost looks very pretty, especially in the 
country, on the grass and trees. The frost covers the branches 
with white, something like snow, but there is only a little of, 
it, and it is very fine. When the sun shines the branches 
Seem to sparkle, and look very pretty. It looks just as if the 
trees were covered with powdered glass. You might think it 
was fine white sugar. 

ne morning after the frost had lasted for a long time, the 
weather became warmer, and your mother turned on the tap, 
and found little drops of water coming out. After a time 
these drops came quicker and quicker, and at last the water 
began to run out again like it did before the frost came. Then 
she went into the garden, and found the ground was softer. 


Can you tell me what made the water run again and the 
ground get softer ? Yes, the warm weather, Yes, we say it 
is the thaw, and we always have this after a frost. When 
does the frost. go away? When the rain comes, or when the 
weather gets warmer, 4 Does tle frost always come in the 
winter-time 2 Do you know what we call the time when, , 
the flowers begin to tome on the fruit trees? Yes, the spring. 
Sometimes. the trees are all full of bloom, and the farmers 
think they will have a fine fruit season, but the frost comes 
back, and then what do you think happens? It freezes the 
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` * blossom. Well, we do not say the blossoms are frozen; we 


say the frost kills the blossom, and that means that the 
blossom will not turn into fruit. 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


MARKETS. 


1 ri ion.—The teacher should question the chil- 
dren p produc pO ere do-you buy meat ? At the butcher's 
shop. Where do you buy potatoes, greens, apples, oranges, 
ete.? At the greengrocer’s. Where do you buy fish? At 
the fishmonger’s. 

Il. The Markets.—Now, can you tell me where the 
butcher gets all the meat he has to sell? From the market, 
And where the greengrocer gets his fruit and vegetables ? 
And where the fishmonger gets his fish? Yes, that is right, 
they all get their things from the market. Do they all get 
> their thines from the same market? No; the butcher gets 

meat from the meat market, and the fishmonger gets fish from 

the fish market, and the greengrocer gets fruit and vegetables 
from another market. Can you tell me what a market is? 

Well, it is a very large place with a great many shops in it; 

the shops are quite close together, and in the meat market 

eyery shopkeeper sells meat; in the fish market every shop- 
kéeper sells fish. Why do the shopkeepers go to the market 
to buy the things they sell? Because they can buy enough 
to fill their shops—as much as they want. Could the butcher 
go toa shop and buy so much meat ? Then he can get the 
meat very much cheaper at the market—if he were to buy it 
at a shop, he would have to pay just the same money for it 
sas he would have to sell it for. That would not do 
at all. Why not? Because he would*have all the trouble 
of fetching the meat and selling it, and would gain no 
money. ; 
Do any other people buy at markets besides those who keep 
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shops? Yes, any one any go into a market and buy. When 
do the shopkeepers go to buy? Early in the morning, then 
they have their things ready in thir shops for people who 
wish to buy them; but other people can buy in the day- 
time in the market. Why does not everybody buy at the 
market? Because it is too far off. Is it “tao far” from 
everybody? No; some people live near the market, and they 

` generally buy at the market. Why; Because they get their 
things cheaper. 

Now, you have told me that shopkeepers get their things 
from markets; I wonder if any one knows from where the 
people in the markets get them. Well, I will tell you. Do 
you know what the men who keen a great many sheep and 
cows and bullocks are called? No, they are not butchers. 
What do the butchers have done to these animals? They are 
killed for them to sell. The men who keep these animals 
until they are ready to be killed are called farmers. Do you 
know where these men live and look after their animals? In 
the country. Yes, they have very large fields where they 
grow grass, corn, and other food for the cattle. The farmers 
send the animals to the cattle markets, and tne butchers buy 
them, and when killed they are sent to the meat market. 
Sometimes the animals are killed in the country, and then 
they are sent to the meat market, instead of the cattle market. 

Now, can anyone tell me from whence the fish comes ? 
From the sea. How is it got from the sea? What are the 
men called who catch fish? They are called fishermen. 
These fishermen catch the fish, and send it to the market, 
and the fishmongers go there to buy it. 

Perhaps someone can tell me where the fruit and vegetables 
come from. Yes, they also come from the country. If you 
go into the country you may sce large fields of potatoes, other 
fields of cabbages, others of peas, others of strawberries, and 
other things sold by the greengrocer. Sometimes you see 
some trees with app'es on them, some with pears, and some 
with plums; under these trees you will see bushes with goose- 
berries, currants, etc., growing on them. What is the man 
called who looks after all these things? A gardener. What 
does the gardener do with his things when they are ready for 
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A 
use? He sends them to market. If the market is not too far 
away, the gardener packs his vegetables in very large waggons. 
I saw some very large waggons the other day packed quite full 
of cabbages, and not only in the waggon, but a tong way up 
above. How do you think the men keep these from falling 
off? Yes, they were tied round very firmly with rope. The 
Waggons were going along very slowly, because they were very 
heavy loads for the horses. ‘They start in the evening, and 
go on walking all night, then they get to the market very early 
in the morning, ready for the shopkeepers who come to buy. 

Il. Principal Markets of London.—Now I should like 
you to tell me the names of some of the markets in London. 
Yes, the meat market is one, but that has a name. Does any 
one know what it is? It is called Smithfield. Has any one 
been to Smithfield? What do you see there? That i8 right. 
Meat, fish, poultry, bacon, and cheese. What do you mean 
by poultry? We get all these things at Smithfield, but you 
must remember there are really three markets here—one for 
meat, one for fish, and the other for poultry, bacon, cheese, 

*ete. I dare say some of you have seen a great many carts 
full of hay at Smithfield. This is called the hay market. 

' Can you tell ihe of another market? Yes; there is another 
fish market called Billingsgate, and another one called Colum- 
bia Market, but fruit and vegetables are sold in Columbia 
Market as well as fish. , 

Do you know the name of a fruit and vegetable market ? 
Yes; there is one called Farringdon Market, and there is a 
very much nicer one called Covent Garden, Has anyone been ` 
tò Covent Garden Market? What did you see ? Then there ` 
are some markets where potatoes only arè sold. These are 
called potato markets. There is one at Spitalfields. Does 
anyone know where the cattle market is ? 

Then there is Cumberland Market for hay and straw, and 
the Corn Market at Mark Lane. 

, The niimes of the markets should be written on the black- 
beard; and if the children have had Igssons in elementary 
geography, the map of London should be placed before them, 
and the position of the markets pointed out. i 
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SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE SHOEMAKER. 


I. Introduction.—What covering do we have for our feet? 
Boots and stockings. Why do we wear these? To keep our 
feet warm. What is the use of stockings? To keep our feet 
and legs warm. Would you like to go into the streets with 
only stockings on your fect? Why not? They are not 
thick enough to keep out the cold, and« they would let the 
wet through, and if we were to tread on a stone it would hurt 
our feet. The boots do nof let water through, and they are 
hard, so that if we tread on a stone it does not hurt us. Now 
we aré going to talk about the boots to-day. F. 

il. Materials and Tools used.—You sce I have a boot 
for you to look at, and what is this? A shoe. Of what are 
they both made? ‘The children should then repeat, “ Boots 
and shoes are made of leather.” What is the man called 
who makes boots and shoes? What must he have in order 
to do his work? He must have tools. I have some of the 
shoemaker's tools on my table, you shall tell me all you can 
about them. The teacher might then point to the different 
tools, and if the children do not know them, tell them their 
names and write them on the black-board. 

Now, perhaps some of you could tell me how the shoemaker 
uses these tools. Who has ever seen a shoemaker at work ? 
What was he doing? Well, John, you say you saw him 
hammering. What was he hammering? ‘The heel on a 
boot. Was the heel ready-made, and the man hammered it 
on? No; he nailed one thin piece of leather on, then another 
piece on that, and then others until the heel was high enough. 
Who can show me the heel of this boot? Can you see the 
different layers of leather? Did you see, John, what the 

shoemaker had inside the boot while he was making the, 

heel? What shape is the last? Can you tell me the use of 
- it? Yes, the shoemaker always puts it inside the boot 
he has to uammer nails in. It would be very awkward to 
hammer the boot without something firm inside, Have you 
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ever seen the man put a sole on a boot? That is done much 
in the same way as the heel is done, but there are not so many 
layers of leather as in the heel. 

Mary says she saw aəshoemaker sewing. Did you notice 
what he did to the thread before he used it? He rubbed 
something on it. Well, here is the something ; what is it 
called? Why does he rub the wax on the thread? It 
makes it very much stronger. Have you ever seen anyone 
else use wax ? Yes, sometimes your mothers do, if they want 
their work to be very strong. 

For what does ihe shoemaker use the pincers? Show 
them tome. Now show me the awl. What is the use of it? 
The man makes holes in the leather with the awl, and then 
he puts his needle through, Why does he not put the needle 
through at first? Because the leather is too hard. ~ 

What are these little things called? Pegs. Of what are 
they made? For what are they used? Instead of sewing 
the boots, men sometimes peg them; that is, they hammer 
the soles on with these little pegs. Which are the stronger, 
sewn or pegged boots? Yes, the sewn are the stronger, and 
we generally have to pay more money for them. 


> What is the ase of the knife? To cut the leather. Have 


you ever seen the bootmaker use paste? What did he do 
with it? | 

Now, I must tell you that it is very seldom that one man 
makes a boot entirely himself. Generally, different parts are 
given to different people to make. Some parts are made by 
women. What do we call this part of the boot ? The uppers 
are generally made by women, and they require other tools 
besides those we have mentioned, but those you must learn 
about another day. Some shoes are bound like this (showing 
a shoe) ; this is done by women, and the inside of the boot, 
the lining, is also done by women. 

When the different parts of the boots are made, they are 
put together by men, 
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SECTION IJ.—PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 


THE SUN. 


When do you go to bed? How long do you stay in bed? 
All night. Why do you not go to bed in the day-time? 
Because it is light, and we can see to run about and play and 
do our work. What gives us light in the day-time? The sun. 
Where is the sun? High up in the sky. When do you see 
it first? In the morning, directly we wake up. It very often 
wakes us, because it shines so brightly in at our windows. It 
is shining in the sky very éarly in the morning, long before 
some of us are awake. What does thé sun look like? A 
large ball. Do you like to look at the sun? No; it makes 
our eyes ache. Do you know why it makes your eyes ache ? 
Because it is so very bright. Is the sun always so very 
bright? No; sometimes we can look at it quite well; but 
that is when there is a cloud in front of it. Does it always 
look the same? No; sometimes it is very red, like fire, and 
another time it is a bright yellow colour, like gold. Do you 
always sce the sun in the same place? I wonder if anyon 
has ever noticed out of which of these windows he can seo 
the sun in the morning, and which in the evening? hati is 
right ; if you look out of this window (teacher pointing to the 
east) directly you come to school, you will see the sun. Can 
you see the sun there now? No. Who can see the sun now? 
You cannot see it at all. Well, I will let Mary go into the 
playground and look for the sun; then she can come bask 
and tell us where it is. Well, where did you see it, Mary? 
Over the school. Yes, at this time in the morning the sun 
is high up in the sky over our heads. “Where do you sce it 
the first thing in the morning? Yes; and then it gradually 
gets up higher and higher, until it is high up over our heads. 
Does it stay there? No; if you were to watch it you would 
see that it then goesdown lower and lower, until you can see 
it out of this window (pointing to the west), and then if you 
still watch it you will see it sink still lower, until it goes 
quite away, and you cannot see it any more. What lappens 
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when it has quite gone? It begins to get dark. Does it get 
dark all at once? No; it is light at first, then it gradually 
gets quite dark. What are all little girls and boys doing 
when it is dark? Yes, théy are all sleeping. When will they 
wake up? In the morning. 

All look at the window out of which we sce the sun in the 
morning. Now, that part of the sky where we sce the sun in 
the morning is called the east. We say “ the sun rises in the 
east.” The children should here repeat, “ The sun rises in 
the east"; they should also be made to point to the east. 
Now look at the window out of which we see the sun in the 
evening, What did I tell you the, sun does in the morning ? 
Tt rises, and then it gets higher and higher, until at midday 
it is over our heads. What does it do then? It goes down 
lower and lower untilswe lose sight of it. When does it do 
this? Inthe evening. We say the sun sets in the evening, 
and the part of the sky where it sets we call the west. ‘The 


. children should then repeat, “The sun sets in the west.” 


Point to the west. 

You told me that the sun gives us light; there is also 
something else that we get from the sun; do you know what 
it is? Hew do you feel if you stand in the sun? We feel 
very hot. What makes you feel so hot? The sun. ‘Then 
the sun gives light and heat. Do you know what good this 
heat does to the flowers and fruit in the fields and gardens ? 
Tt makes them grow. Yes, it makes the fruit and flowers 
grow, and then it makes the fruit and corn get ripe. Do we 


‘like all these things to get ripe? Why? ‘They are all 


things that we eat, and we cannot eat them until they are 
ripe. 
If you put your mother’s butter in the sun, what happens 


- toit? And if the sun shines when there is ice or snow on 


the ground, what happens to it? The heat from the sun 
makes these things soft; but what does it do to the mud in 
the road? Tt makes it quite hard. Then you see the heat 
makes some things soft, and others Hard. The children 
should name some of these things. Byte rk 

Tf you go out when the sun is very hot, how does it make 
you feel? Very tired. Yes, and it often makes your head 
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ache. Do you know what you should be very careful to put 
on when you go out in the sun? Yes, you must never go 
out in the sun without putting on your hat. Some people 
who are obliged to work in the stn all day have very bad 
head-aches, and sometimes ‘hey ave very ill and die. We say 
they have sun-stroke. Would you like to have sun-stroke ? 
Then what ought you to be very careful about ? 

Which part of the year is the sun the hottest? And 
when does it shine for the longest time? Sometimes in the 
winter we do not see the sun all day, sometimes for two or 
three days. Where is the sun then ? 

There is one day in the summer that we call the longest 
day, because the sun shines longer on that day than on any 
other, And there is one day in the winter called the shortest 
day, because the sun does not shine so long on that day as on 
the others. 

An exercise should then be given on the position of the 
cardinal points and h^w they are determined. 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON ` 
LIFE. 


A GARDEN. 


The teacher should begin to question the children about 
their homes as follows :—How many of you have a garden ? 
Where is it? We have two. Where are they? One*in 
front and one at the back of the house. Have you all two 
gardens? No. Some of you have only a garden at the back 
of the house, and some have them only in the front. There 
is one little boy who says he has not any garden. So you 
sce some of you have two gardens, some have one, and some 
have none at all. p: ` 

Are all your garéens the same size? No; some are very 
much smaller than the others. Do you like to have gardens 
to your houses? Why? We like to play in them, and to 
see the flowers. Yes; they are very nice to play in. Now, 
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T want you to think about your gardens, and tell me 
what you do in them. Well, one little girl says she only 
plays in hers, but Mary says she puts flowers in hers. How 
many of you have flowers”in your gardens? Do you put the 
{lowers in yourselves? No; our father sees to them. Yes; 
and he does not like you to touch the flowers. Why not? 
Because we might spoil them. Some little boys and girls 
have a piece of garden all to themselyes, so they can put in 
what they like. Now, will you tell me the different paris of 
the garden? ‘The paths. For what do we use them? For 
walking on. But méy you not walk on all parts of a garden ? 
On which parts must you not walk? On the beds. Which 
are the beds? Thoss parts that have things growing in them. 
Then we have found out two parts of the garden—the paths and 
the beds. What is there all round the garden? A wall or 
fence. What is the use of this? That is right; it separates 
one garden from another, so that each person has his own 
garden. What do we often have in the middle of the garden ? 
Some more beds or some grass. Yes; we have the grass 
plat, the paths, the flower beds, and then the walls. Will you 
tell me of what the paths are made? Generally of grayel. 

» What has to be done to the paths to make them nice? They 
have to be rolled. What does this do? It makes them hard 
and smooth. What does your father use to do this? A 
garden roller. Can you use the roller? No; it is too heavy. 
Would it do if it were light? No; it would not make the 
paths hard. Sometimes pieces of grass grow in the paths, 
and these you must pull up directly, for they spoil the look of 
the walks. If you.haye a grass plat in the middle of your 
garden, what has to bedone to it? Yes; the grass has to be 
cut, and rolled also jast like the gravel. If the grass is not 
kept cut it grows very long, and then looks very untidy. Do 
yon know another name for a grass plat ? Yes; it is called “ a 

awn.” 

, Now tell me some of the flowers that you have in your 
garden. Geraniums, marigolds, nasturtiums, fuchsias, sun- 
flowers, mignonette, ete. Some time ago we had daisies, 
crocuses, daffodils, and tulips, ete. Yes; they are all very 
pretty when they bloom. Do you know what your father did 
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to make these flowers come? Yes; he put little seeds into 
the ground, and then the seeds gradually grew into the 
plants. Do you not think it very wonderful that these plants 
should grow out of those little seeds ? Did your father sow 
seeds for the geraniums and fuchsias? No; he put small 
plants in the ground, and they grew into the large ones we 
now have. Where did-he get them? From the gardener. 
Yes; some day we will have a long talk about the gardener. 
You must be very careful when you play in the garden not to 
` „break the flowers or dig up the paths. And you should not 

leave your toys about the garden, for they make it look 
untidy. 

Now I expect some of you have seen other things growing 
in the garden besides flowers. . Well, Harry, what do you 
say? Ihave seen onions, potatoes, and cabbages. And you, 
Tommy? Apples and pears. What do we call the things 
Harry named? Vegetables. And those Tommy named? 
Fruits. Do you know what kind of garden we call the one 
where vegetables and fruits are grown? Yes; a vegetable 
garden. And what do we call the one we first, talked about ? 
‘A flower garden. Which is generally the larger? Tho 
vegetable garden. Why do people plant vegetables in their 
gardens? Do they look pretty ? They want them to eat. 
Do. the apples and pears grow on plants like the cabbage, 
potato, etc.? No; they grow on trees. Yes; and so do 
plums, cherries, etc. Then there are some things that grow 
on bushes? Can you tell me some? Currants, gooseberries, 
and strawberries. No, strawberries do not grow on bushes ; 
they grow close to the ground on little plants. You see, 
then, that the vegetables grow on plants, and some of the 
fruit on trees, and some on bushes, while one little fruit 
grows ona plant. What is its name? ‘The strawberry. - 

The teacher should recapitulate the parts and uses of a 
garden and the different things seen in a garden. „ 


ee 
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SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE BUILDER. 


A lesson on the builder will really be an introduction to a 
course of lessons comprising the following trades : brick- 
layer, carpenter, glazier, painter, plumber, ete. The teacher, 
therefore, instead of entering fully into particulars, which 
would be given under each trade, should see that the children 
recognise the different sets of men engaged, and the materials 
individually used by them. 5 

Now, children, we are going to talk to-day about house- 
building. What do you'call the man who builds houses ? 
Probably to this question the teacher would have the follow- 
ing answers : carpenter, bricklayer, builder, etc. She would 
have to tell the children that the man who sees to the whole 
of the house is called a builder, and that the carpenter, brick- 


_ layer, ete., only do certain parts of the house. The teacher 


should then repeat the question, What is a builder? so that 
„all the children should answer it properly. The builder gets 
men to come and work for him. What does he give them ? 
Money. What do we call this money? Wages. Do the 
men all do the same work? Oh,no. Some men are brick- 
layers, others are carpenters. Now, I will be a builder, and 
you shall help me to build a house. What shall we first have 
to do? Build the walls. Not at first; we shall have to dig 
out the ground. Do you know why? Well, I will tell you. 
The house would fall down if we tried to build it on the top 
of the ground. First of all, we must get some men to dig. 
out some of the ground. Then the men would come and 
build the walls. What do we call these men? Bricklayers. 
Why? Because they lay the bricks on each other. Are 
houses always built of bricks? No; sometimes they are made 


. of stone, and also of wood. Well, Harry, what do you say? 


Sometimes part of the house is stone and the rest of bricks. 
We must not forget to leave some large holes in the walls- 
Do you kmow why we leave these holes? Yes, for the win- 
dows, The woodwork of the windows is put in while tho 
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bricklayers are building the walls. Then the thick pieces of 
wood on which the floors are made are put down. ‘What do 
you call the men who do this work? Carpenters. What else 
do they do? They nail the floors down and put in the doors. 
And anything else? Yes, the stairs. If you go to a house 
when the men are only just beginning, you will not see any 
stairs. How do you think the men manage without the stairs ? 
They use ladders, and also long poles with boards. Yes, we 
call these poles and boards the scaffolding. I think that is a 
long word for you; but you must think of it as three small 
ones—scaf-fold-ing. Now, what do you nisan by the scaffold- 
ing? Do you think the carpenters made your school stairs? 
No. Why not? Because they are made of stone. What do 
you call-the men who do the stortework? They are called 
masons. Can you tell me what they do in the house? They 
make the hearths, mantelpieces, and the steps. When the 
carpenter has finished the windows, what else has to be done 
to them? The glass must be putin. Who does this? The 
glazier. Yes, he puts glass in all the windows. Where else 
do we have glass? In some of the doors. What do we call 
the top of the house? The roof. Who makes the roof? 
You do not know ; well, look at this model. What are these ? 
They are slates. Yes; and the man who does this work is 
called “a slater.” Have you seen anything else used for the 
roof? Yes, sometimes tiles are used. The teacher might 
tell the children that in some places straw is used for the roof, 
and sometimes lead, iron, or zinc. 

Now the house is built; but I do not think you would like 
to live in it yet. What has to be done to it? What colour 
is the wood? White. Do you live in a house with the wood 
like this? No; the wood is painted. Well, then, who shall 
we have in the house now? The painters. They will have 
a great deal of work to do. Then, while they are doing their 
work, we have the men in to make the walls look nice. What 
do we put on the walls? Paper. And what do you call the , 
men who put the paper on the wall? Paper-hangers, But 
we have forgotten the ceilings of the rooms. ‘These are done 
before the painter and paper-hanger come. Now I will show 
you how they are made. Do you remember the thick pieces 
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Ofsvood to which the floors were nailed ? Well, under the 
floor comes the ceiling of the room below. Thin strips of 
wood called laths are nailed to these thick pieces of wood, and 
then the plasterer comes aħd puts the ceiling on. The teacher 
should here show some plaster. When this is dry, the white- 
washers make it nice and white. And now the house is nearly 
ready. The bell-hangers come and put in the bells and the 
Wires. Why are wires wanted? ‘Tell me something else we 
-want in the house. Water-pipes. Who sees to this? Men 
called plumbers. Yes, and they do some of the work before 
the painter comes. #mnd what else do we want? You do not 
know. ‘The builder has to send the locksmith. What has he 
to do? He sees to all the locks, Then the gas-fitter is 
wanted; and there are many other things that the builder 
has to do before the houscis finished. So, you see, the builder 
must not be lazy, and he must keep coming to the house to 
See what is wanted next. 

_Summary.—The children should be asked to name the 
different sets of men employed, viz. :—Bricklayers, masons, 
curpenters, slaters, glaziers, plasterers, whitewashers, painters, 
Paper-hangers, bell-hangers, locksmiths, plumbers, and gas- 
fitvers. Then the various materials used should be written 
down after the children have mentioned them. For a re- 
Capitulatory ,exercise the children might write the different 
trades on their slates, and against them the materials ‘used 

y the workmen. This could be done from memory, or from 
the summary on the blackboard. 


THE. BRICKLAYER. 


Apparatus :—A good picture, showing the man at work, and some of the 
tools with which he works. A brick, sind, lime, hair, trowel, model 
of hod, small rule and plumb, and a small level. 


Now, children, we are going to talk about the man who 
mikes the walls of the house. Of what does he make them ? 
Of bricks, What do we call the man? A bricklayer. Why ? 
Would you like to know how he puts the bricks together ? 

12 
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Who has ever watched the bricklayer at work? Does he 
use anything besides the bricks? Yes, he has something that 
looks very much like mud. What does he do with it? He 
„puts it on the bricks, and then puts, other bricks on the top 
of it. And what do we call this? It is called “ mortar.” 
‘And what use is the mortar? It sticks the bricks together. 
Some day I will tell you how the bricks are made, but now I 
tan only tell you about the mortar. It is not mud; it is 
made of lime and fine sand. Have you seen the men sifting 
the sand? Did you see the large sieve standing up? How 
does your mother sift her cinders? Do the men sift, the 
sand in the same way? No, they have so much to sift. Yes, 
and it would make them very tired, and take them longer to 
use sifters like your mother’s. They stad a very large one 
up nearly straight. Look at the picture, and tell me how the 
sieve is standing. It is on the slant. “The men then throw 
the sand from their shovels against the sieve, and then what 
happens? ‘The fine sand goes through, and falls behind the 
sieve. And what falls in the front? “All the stones and 
other things which were in the sand. There is something 
else the men want to mix the lime and sand. They must 
have water. Yes; and in the summer time they use more 
water than in winter. Do you know why? “Because the’ 
mortar dries quickly when the weather is hot. Then there is 
something else they put in good mortar to make it stick 
better. Look at this old dry piece of mortar. See, I am 
breaking it. It is very hard, and I have to hit it very hard 
to break it up. Now what else can you see? A great many 
little hairs. Yes; these hairs make the mortar much stronger. 
They are scraped off the skins of animals, especially that of 
the cow. : 

Of what shape are the bricks?’ They are oblong. 
The teacher should here let the children compare the shape 
of the bricks with the oblong in Gift IV. These they use in 
pbuilding, and call bricks. Of what colour are the bricks ? 
Sometimes they axe white, sometimes red, sometimes a light 
yellowish brown, ete. 

We have talked about the things used to make walls, and 
now you may tell me about the tools the bricklayers use. 
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"Yes, thay have a trowel. For what do they use it? To put 
the mortar on the bricks. Sometimes they want to break 
the bricks, and then they use the trowel also. The bricklayer 
holds the brick in one hand, and gives it a quick blow with 
the trowel, and this breaks the brick. See, here is a trowel. 
Can you tell me about any other kind of trowel? Yes, thé 


gardener uses a trowel. Is it like this one? Oh, no; it is: 
very different. This one is flat, and the one we use in the” 
garden is partly round. What else have you seen bricklayers* 


using? Yes, he sometimes uses a hammer, but this, again, 


is different to the cexpenter’s. Look at this one, and tell me» 


how it differs from the other. It is sharp at one end, like a 
chopper. Yes, the bricklayer uses it to cut the bricks. Have 
you seen the men carrying »bricks ? Show me on this picture 
what they use. Can you see a small one on the table ? 
Yes, here it is. We call this a hod. Where does the man 
carry it? On his shoulder. Do you see this nice cushion 
made of hair and leather? What do you think is the use of 
it? It keeps the hod from hurting the man’s shoulder. 
Which part does he hold? The long handle. Do you think 
you could carry a hod full of bricks ? It is a heavy load fora 
man, especially when he has to go up a high ladder, Have 
you seen anything else in the hod? Yes, sometimes the men 
carry mortar. On high buildings the builder often has the 
bricks and mortar pulled up by long ropes, and then the 
men do not have to carry the heavy hod up the high ladders. 
Now, the bricklayer wants to know whether his wall is quite 


upright, so he has something that he can place against the - 


wall, and by looking at it he can see if the wall has been 
properly built. Would you like to see one of these things? 
Here is one. We call it a plumb-rule. You see the piece of 
lead hanging in the middle? This is called the plummet. 
How is the plummet held in its place? By a piece of string. 
Well, the bricklayer puts the rule like this against the wall, 
„and then*if the plummet sw -gs quite in the middle he knows 
“that the wall is right. Now look at the plummet ; it does 


not swing in the middle of the rule; this shows that the easel, 


is on the slant. When the Dricklayer finds the wall thus, he 
has to alter it. Then the bricklayer wants to keep the rows 
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of bricks on a level, or, as we say, horizontal. Look at the 
blackboard, and I will show you this long word—hor-i-zon-tal. 
Now say the word. What does it mean? Show me some- 
thing that is horizontal. The bricklayer uses a line. It is a 
long piece of string, with large pins. What are the pins for ? 
To stick into the wall. When he has stretched the line along 
he uses a little thing like this, called a level, to see if his line 
is quite straight along or level. What else can you say? 
Horizontal. Do you seethe little bubble inside the glass ? 
When this is in the middle it shows the line is level. See; 
if we put the level on the table, wheresis the bubble? In 
the middle. Now put it on the desk, and then what will you 
say? The bubble isat the end. Yes, and this shows us that 
the desk is slanting. There is one other tool used by brick- 
layers. Haye you seen anything like this? Yes, it is a square. 
Well, the bricklayer uses this for the corners. We want the 
corners of the walls kept square, You take this square. and 
put it in the corner of theroom. What do you notice? The 
square fits into it. That is the way the bricklayer uses the 
square. Do you know what has to be done before the brick-’ 
Jayer begins building a wall? Well, the next time you know 
there are going to be some houses built, you must go and sée 
what the men do first. That is right. Yousee, Harry knows 
They dig out some of the ground, and then they-fill in this 
hole with stones, and beat them down. Sometimes they put 
some concrete. This looks something like mortar with stones 
mixed with it. What is this part of the house called? The 
foundation. Yes, and the builder is very particular about the 
foundations, for he knows the house will not be strong if the 
foundations are not well made. 

Sometimes you have seen men doing something to the fronts 
of old houses. Do you know what I mean? Painting them. 
Imean they were doing something to the bricks. Do they 
paint the bricks? Well, perhaps you have not noticed, so I 


will tell you. Sometimes the mortar between the bricks wears. 


away, or gets very foose. ‘The bricklayer comes to put new 
mortar between the bricks, so as to fill them up, ‘This is 

~ called pointing. This makes the walls quite strong, besides 
making them look clean and new. 
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‘The bricklayer always has some one to help him, called a 
labourer. Do you know what the labourer has todo? Yes, 
carry the bricks and mortar to the bricklayer. Yes, he has to 
fetch whatever the bricklayer wants; so that the bricklayer 
does not leave off to fetch his own things. 

Summary.—For a recapitulatory exercise the children 
might write out a list of things used by the bricklayer, describe 
them, and name their uses. 


SECTION II PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
THE MOON AND STARS. 


Last week we had, a long talk about the sun. Do you 
remember anything you told me about it? It gives us light 
and heat, it makes the plants and flowers grow. Yes, that is 
right. When do we see the sun? Im the daytime, Do you 
„ever see it at night? No. Well, I went out last night, and 
saw something very bright in the sky. What was that? It 
was the moon. „ How many of you saw the moon last night ? 

a Not many of you; how was that? Yes, youwerein bed. Do 
you know if the moon shines every night? No; sometimes 
there is no moon to be seen, So, you see, sometimes the 
moon shines very brightly, and at other times. you cannot see 
it. Now, perhaps, some of you who have seen the moon can 
tell me something about its shape. It is rownd like the sun. 
Is it always round? No; sometimes it has a little piece 
off one side, sometimes there is only half a moon, some- 
times only a quarter, and sometimes only a very little strip. 
So, you see, the mcon does not always seem the same shape ” 
tous. When the moon is only a little strip we say it is the 
new moon. If you watch the moon, you will see that after a 
few nights it is much larger. The moon goes on getting larger 

antil it gets quite round. Can you tell me what we say of it 
then? We say it is the full moon. If*you had noticed the 
first day of the new moon, and kept count of the days, you, 
would find that fourteen days had passed while the moon was 
becoming full, Do you know what happens when the moon 
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is full? It beginsto get smaller. Yes, first it gets to halfa 
moon, and then smaller and smaller. How long do you think 
the moon is in getting quite small again? Fourteen days. 
Yes, just the same time as it took’to become quite round. 
Who can tellme how many weeks there are in fourteen days? 
Two weeks. Then, you see, the moon is two weeks getting 
large, and two weeks getting small. How many weeks is that ? 
Four weeks. What do four weeks make? A month. Yes, 
we say there is a new moon every month. When the moon 
is getting smaller we say it is “on the wane.” What does 
the moon give us? Light. Yes, we like to walk out when 
the moon is shining brightly. The light makes everything 
look so pretty. Can you look at the moon? Yes, it does not 
hurt ovr eyes like the sun, Why ‘not? Because it is not so 
strong. ‘The light that comes from the sun is of a golden 
colour, but the light of the moon is white like silver, so that 
we always talk about the silvery moon and the golden sun. 
Very often at night the moon does not «shine, and then it 
would be very dark indeed if something else did not try to 
give us light. What do you think I mean? ‘The stars. 
~ What can you tell me about them? ‘There are a great many 
stars all over the sky. What can you say about ¿heir size? “ 
They are very small, some much smaller than others. What 
else can you tell me? They are very bright and séem to be 
moving or dancing about. What do we call this kind of 
moving? You donot know. There is a pretty little song 
you sing about the stars that tells you what they do. Now sing 
me part of that song? “Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” Well, 
then, what can you say about the movement of the stars? 
They twinkle. Do you like to see the stars? Yes, they look 
very bright and pretty-in the sky. Of what colour are they? 
They are silvery like the moon. Do you see the stars only 
when there is no moon shining? Oh, no; sometimes we see 
both the moon and stars. Do you think you could reach the 
stars? No, they are a long way off. If you were to build,’ 
many houses, one on top of the other, you would still not 
be able to touch the sky. It is very far away. 


` 
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SECTION III..SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


MODES OF CONVEYANCE. 


I. The different modes of conveyance to be named.— 
Now, children, let us suppose we have a half-holiday. Where 
would you like te go? ‘To Richmond—Regent’s Park— 
Zoological Gardens. Yes, we could go to any of these places 
and have a very happy time, but ‘we will imagine we are going 
to the Zoological Gardens this afternoon. I wonder who can 
tell me how we can get there? Where are we now? At 
school. Yes, but where is your school? Near King’s Cross. 
Very well: now we want to know how to get from King’s 
Cross to the Zoolggical Gardens. Do you know where the 
Gardens are? In Regent’s Park. Who has ever been to the 
Park? How did you get there ? We walked. Yes, youcan 
walk, but it is rather a long way, and it is very much better 


ə `to ride, then you can play about when you get there without 


9 


getting tired. Who has ever ridden to Regent’s Park? In 
what didyou ride? In an omnibus. And you, Tommy? In 
a train. Well, here is one little boy who says he went in his 
father’s cab; and that must have been nice, [am sure. Now 
is there anything else in which you could ride besides an 
omnibus, train, or cab ? Very well, Mary says her father took 
them all in his cart when they went. When I went to the 
Zoological Gardens last I saw a great many carriages outside 
the gates. What avere they doing there? Quite right; they, 
were waiting to take away the ladies and gentlemen whom 
they had brought there. Is there no other means by which 
we can get from one place to another ? Well, if you stand by 
King’s Cross station, you will often see people riding in some- 
thing else that you have not mentioned. Yes, it isa tram- 
car. What are tram-cars like ? Yes, they are something 
like omnibuses, and James says they are something lil: 
trains. In what are they like omnibuses ? They are drawn | 
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along the streets by horses, and they stop when anyone wants 
to get in. Why did James say they were like trains? 
Because they run on lines like the trains. 

Now, I am quite sure you have al? seen gentlemen riding 
on something that you have not yet mentioned. Well, Mary ? 
T haye seen a gentleman on a tricycle. And there is some- 
thing very much like a tricycle; whatis that? A bicycle. 
What is the difference between a tricycle anda bicycle? One 
has three wheels, and the other has two. Yes; it is very 
easy to.remember, because this part of the word means 
“wheel” (underlining ‘“ cycle”), and ‘+bi” means “ two,” 
and “tri ” means “ three” ; so that “ bi-cycle’”” means “ two 
wheels,” and “ tri-eycle” means “ three wheels.” Haven't 
you had a word with “ tri” in it before? Yes, “ tri-angle.” 
What does that mean? The other day,I saw a gentleman 
riding by himself, but it was not on a bicycle or a tricycle. 
Can you tell me what he was on? He was on a horse. We 
say he was riding horseback. 


Now you shall name for me, and I will write them on the , 


slate, the different means by which we can get from one place 
to another. 


We can walk, we can ride in a train, omnibus, tramear, 


cab, carriage, cart, on horseback, tricycle, or bicycle. 

IL. Advantages of each.—Which of all thess ways of 
travelling do you like best? One little girl says she likes going 
in the train best. Why, Bessie? Because the train goes so 
quickly. Yes, it does; and if we are ina hurry, we like to 
go ina train. But does the train go to every place that we 
want to go to? No, the trains only go to stations, and then 
we have to walk from the station. Tf we want to ride all the 
way, what must we go in? An omnibus, Well, Tommy, 
what are you going to say? The other day I went to my 
aunt’s in an omnibus, and it did not take me all the way. I 
had to get out and walk. How was that? Because the 
omnibus never goes down my aunt’s street ; it always goes along 
the end of it. Does the omnibus always go the same way ? 
Yes, all omnibuses go the same way every day ; so, unless 
you are going the way the omnibus goes, you will have to walk 

, some part of the way. What must we ride in if we want it to 


a 
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> gb exactly the way we wish? Inacab. Do you often ride 
in a cab? Why not? Because it costs too much money. 
Yes; if you go ever such a little way in a cab, you must pay 
the cabman one shilling? but you can go a very long way in 
an omnibus for twopence or threepence. Do you know why 
you can ride so much cheaper in an omnibus? Yes, that is 
right; a great many people ride in the omnibus, and every 
person has to pay the man, so that altogether he gets a great 
deal; but only one person rides in a cab, and he has to pay 
all the money himself, even if two or three friends are with 
him. Now, there i$ something else in which we can ride a 
very long way for twopence; what is that? Which do you 
like riding in best% Why do you like the tram best? It . 
goes much more easily. Can the tram go any way we like? 
Why not? Yes, you remember you told me before, it has 
lines to run on, just like the train has. „It is the lines that 
make the cars go so easily. Do you know what makes the 
omnibus shake so much? Yes, it is very often the rough, 
, Stony roads that it has to run along. Which is the larger, 
the tram or omnibus? The tram is much larger. Does it 
have more horses to draw it? How is it that the two horses 
* are able toxdraw the large tram along? The lines make it 
easy for the horses to draw it; they could not draw the car if 
it were no$ for the lines, Why? . 

It. Recapitulation.—Now we have found out that wo 
like riding in cabs, but we cannot do so because they are too 
dear. Who can ride in cabs? Rich people. In what do 
vory rich people ride? In carriages. 5 

We like riding in tram-ears better than in omnibuses; but 
sometimes the tram does not go the way we want to go, and , 
then we use the omnibus. A h 

Sometimes we like to go in the train, especially if we are in 
a hurry, because it goes quickly, and, like the tram and omni- 
bus, it dges not cost much money. f 

ù Sometimes we are obliged to have a cab, though it is dear, 
Do you know when thatis? Yes, whet you are going into 
the country you have to take luggage with you, end you have, 
to ride in a cab to the station. Why could you not go in the 
omnibus? Because we cannot take much luggage in an 
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omnibus. Where does the cabman put the luggage? Oa 
the top of his cab. Yes, he can carry a great deal of luggage 


there. 


SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE CARPENTER. 


Apparatus :— Good picture of carpenter at work, and specimens of tools 
used by him. (A child's tool-box would supply the necessary speci- 
mens.) Six pieces of wood properly prepared to form a box, also a 
rough piece of wood. ’ 

I dare say you remember that wa had a long talk about the 
bricklayer a short time ago, and to-day I want you to tell me 
about another man who helps the builder build the house. 

We said that while the bricklayers are building the walls, 
some other men come and put in large pieces of wood on 
which the floors are to be made. What did we call these 
men? Carpenters. What else do they do? They nail 
down the floors, and put in the doors, and windows, and 
stairs. Of what are all these things made? They are ali 
made of wood. Then what part of the house does the car- 
penter do? He does all the woodwork. Does he, wait until 
the bricklayers have finished? No; he is obliged to do some 
of his work at the same time. The teacher should then let 
the children repeat the parts of the house made by the 
carpenters while the bricklayers are at work. Now I want 
you to tell me the names of the tools used by the carpenter, 
and for what he uses them. The teacher then, pointing to 

` the pieces of wood, would say, What have I here? Some 

pieces of wood. Yes, and with these we will try to make a 

- box. How many pieces of wood are there? Six pieces. Do 
you think the carpenter would get his wood like this, all ready 


to make the box? What would he have to do? He would | 


have a large plank. “What would he do to it? He would 
have to cut it into the right pieces. How would he get the 
“Tight length, etc., of the pieces? He would measure it. 


With what does he measure? The teacher should here show 
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the children a rule, and tell them that the carpenter's rule is 
generally two feet in length, and hence he calls it a two-foot 
rule. The children’s attention should also be directed to tho 
way the two-foot rule folds, and the advantage of this pointed 
out. Now, Harry, come and show how the carpenter 
measures the wood. Yes; but what must he do before he 
takes the rule away? He marks the place. With what? 
A piece of lead pencil. See, here is a picce. Is it like those 
you use? No, it is much thicker. Then what does he do? 
He cuts it. With what does he cut the wood? With a saw. 
Come and find me the saw. Do you think you could saw the 
piece of wood? Well, John thinks he can, but I am afraid 
he will not be able ĉo, for if is rather difficult to use the saw. 
Which part must he hold? The handle. Do you know what 
we call this part of tie saw (pointing to the teeth)? Of avhat 
is it made? It is made of steel. Now, fou see John cannot 
manage the saw very well—that is why I had the wood cut 
for you. I had to get the carpenter to do it. 

» Now let us see if we can find out where the different parts 
go? Quite right, this large piece is the bottom of the box. 
, Yes, there is afother piece like it. Where do you think that 
will go? Very well; then you have the top and bottom of the 
box. Now, what other parts have you? Two long pieces. 
Where will they go? ‘they will do for the sides. And 
where will these short pieces go? They will do for the ends. 
We have found out the parts of the box. How shall we put 
` them together? Willy says we might nail them together. 
Another boy says we can serew them, and Mary says we can 
glue them. They are quite right; we could nail them, or 
Screw them, or glug them, but we are going to join them 
another way. Look at the edges of these pieces of wood, and 
tell me what you see. There are little pieces sticking out. 
And wha‘ do you notice on the other pieces? Little pieces 
¿Cut out. ° Yes; these edges have been cut like this. Now 
look, and I will put these edges together. What do you 
notice ? They fit into each other. ‘Then, you see, this is 
another way of joining wood. . We call this devetwiling. The 
teacher might then show the children how the edge of the 
blackboard is fastencd on to the board, ie. by a groove and a 
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tongue. A small piece of match-boarding would be a familiar 
and casy example of this kind of join. The tenon anil mortise 
join would be best illustrated by the frame of the cupboard 
door or the schoolroom door. The names tenon and mortise, 
of course, would not be mentioned. 

Now how do you think the carpenter cuts the wood out for 
these kind of joins? Yes, he sometimes uses a small thin 
saw, and sometimes a chisel. Can you show me the chisel? 
You must be very careful when you touch the chisel, for it is 
very sharp, and likely to hurt you. Who has seen the car- 
penter using his chisel? With what does‘ne strike it ? With 
a large wooden hammer, Yes; we call this the mallet. 
Now look at this piece of wood, and tell, me the difference 
between it and the pieces used for the pox? It is very 
rough, and the others are smooth. ould the carpenter 
make it smooth? How? By planing it. What does he use 
to do this? A plane. Show me the plane. Yes, it is a 
large piece of wood with a piece of charp steel in it. See, I 
have taken it out. What.is it like? A wide chisel without a 
handle. Yes, that is right; and I have seen a chisel used 
like a plane. Now if we wanted to nail our box together, 
what should I have used to knock in the nails? „A hammer. 
Show me the hammer? Of what is it made? A piece of 
iron with a wooden handle. How shall we fasten the lid on 
the box? Do you want it fixed down firmly? No, we want 
it to open and shut. Well, then we must have some 
hinges. See, here are the hinges ; how shall we put them on 


to the box? We must screw them on. How? With the i 


serew-driver. What must you first do? Make some holes 
with the gimlet. Did you use the gimlet for the nails? No; 
but the screws will not go in unless holes are first made. 
Why would it not do to nail the hinges on? They would not 
be strong enough. That is right, the nails would get loose, 
and then the hinges come off, So, you see, the screws hold 
things more firmly than the nails do. Sometimes when the 
carpenter is using nails they do not go in the tight way, and 
he is oblige’ to pull them out again. What does he use for 
this? The pincers. Show me the pincers. What were you 
going to say, Charlie? He uses the other part of the 
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7 hammer. Yes; some hammers are made like this one, and 
we are able to use it to pull out nails. Do you know what 
we call the table at which the carpenter works? His bench. 
How many of you haye seen a carpenter’s bench? The 
children’s attention should be directed to picture of the bench, 
or a little model might easily be Jbtained for them to see. 
Now, the carpenter does not want to hold his wood still with 
his hands. Why not? Because he wants his hands to work 
with. So he puts the wood between these two pieces, and then 
with these long wooden screws he fastens it very tightly. You 
told me that thg carpenter sometimes fastens the wood 
together with glue. In what does he have his glue? In the 
glue-pot. See, here is one. There are really two pots, one 
fitting into the other. In which does the carpenter put the 
glue? Inthe inner one. And what does he put in tlie outer 
one? Water. Wliy? To make the glue soft when he puts 
it on the fire. Yes; the glue would not get soft if he put 
the inner pot on the fire ; it would only burn. 

Asa recapitulatory exercise, the children should write on 

» their slates the names of the tools used by the carpenter, and 
then name the use of each to the teacher. 

, > The different kinds of joins should be asked for, and the 
children sfiould also name the different things made by the 


carpenter, 


SECTION IJ.—PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
y - NIGHT AND DAY. 


Supposing the Jesson to be given in the morning, the 
teacher should begin thus. When do you go home? What 
do you do? Have our dinner. And after dinner what do 
you do? We come to school again. What do you do when 

, School is over ? We go home, play about a little after tea, 
aand then go to bed. What part of the day is it when you 
arc in bed? It is night-time. Can you tell me anything 
about the night? Well, I suppose you cannot ell me much 
about it, as you are all sleeping then, I daresay, however, 
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some of you can tell me something if you try. One litile boy : 
says it is quite dark and very quiet. Another one says if we 
look out of doors we shall see the moon and the stars. Where 
shall we sce them? In the sky. That is quite right. The 
moon and stars are in the sky. When can we see them? 
At night. Perhaps.soùse of you remember that we had a 
long talk about them a little while ago. When does tho 
night begin? When it begins to get dark. What do we 
call it then? The evening. When does it begin to get- 
dark? When the sun goes down. What do you say the sun 
does when it goes down? We say the sun sets. ‘hen the 
evening begins when the sun sets. All’ of you say, “ The gà 
evening begins at sunset.” When does the night end? 
When it begins to get light. And when és this? When the, 
sun riges. Then you see we can say: “The night begins at- 
sunset and ends at sunrise.” Is the night always the same 
length? I am afraid that is too hard for you. Perhaps — 
you can tell me if the sun always shines the same time each 
day? When does it shine the longest” In the summer. 
And when does it shine the shortest? In the winter. When 
shall we haye the longest days? In the summer. And if 
we haye long days, what kind of nights chall we have? 
Short ones. Yes; then all of you say: “In the*summer we 
have the longest days and the shortest nights.” Now, T 
daresay you notice that after tea you can no longer go out 
and play like you did in the summer time. Is it because you 
have your tea sooner? Oh, no, we do not have our tea 
“sooner. Well, Mary, what are you going to say? Yester- 
day the teacher had to light the gas before we went home. 
Well, then, what shall we say? The day is over sooner 
now. Yes, and that means that the night begins sooner. 
In the summer it was quite light when you had to get up, 
but now what are you obliged to do? Mother has to give us 
acandle. Yes, and that shows you that the day does not 
begin so soon, and that the nights are longer. Se, you sce, 
in the winter the nights are longer. All of you say: “In 
the winter we have the shortest days and the longest 
~nights.” «+ 
Now, what do we call that part of the day wnen the night 


> 


s 
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ends? The morning. What does the sun do then? TIt 
rises. Yos, and it keeps on rising until it is high in the sky. 
What part of the day is it then? We call it mid-day. Yes; 
and sometimes noon. è 
What do you mean by mid-day ? „j The middle of the day. 
Yes ; what do you generally have ifn? Our dinner. And 
what do you call the part of the day after dinner? We say 
it is afternoon. Can you tell me one name for morning, noon, 
and afternoon? That is right. It is the day. What do 
your mothers and fathers do then? They work all the day- 
time. What does your mother do? Keeps the house clean, 
cooks the dinner, etc. And your father? He goes out to 
work. How does he seem when he comes home? Very 
tired. Yes; and then you ought to be quiet and go, to bed. 
Do your mothers and fathers go to bed directly it gets dark ? 
Then how do they see ? They have candles or lamps or the 
gas. Why do they not go to bed? Because they have work 
todo. Yes; and,also because they do not want as much 


„~ sleep as you do. Little children want a great deal of sleep, 
' it helps them to grow strong. Why do we work in the day 


and not in thenight? Because we can see better in the day. 

“And what,else ? The night is better for sleeping. You said 
the middle of the day was called mid-day, what do we call 
the middle of the night? Midnight. What time is it then? 
Twelve o'clock. And which part of the night do we call the 
evening? The first part. 


SECTION IlI.—SCENES OF COMJON 
a LIFE. 


A FARM. 


If this lesson be given to country children the teacher will 
have no difficulty in getting them to escribe the farm. dn 
giving the lesson to London children, the teacher will have 
to depend upon the children who have visited the countiy, 
and a good picture of the farmyard will be of great service. 
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Who knows what I mean by a farm? Who has been to 
afarm? Jane says she went to a farmhouse last summer, 
so we will ask her to tell us what she saw, and then see if 
we can find any of the things she tells us about in this nice 

icture. . 

What is a farmhouse * It is the house where the people 
of the farm live. Do you mean all the people that work on 
the farm? No; the master of the -farm and his family. 
What do we call the master of a farm? The farmer. Where 
do we say the farmhouses are? They are in the country. 
Yes; and very often they stand quite by themselves, with no 
other house near. ‘You might have to walk for many hours 
before you come to another house. Now, can you tell me 
what the farm is? Yes, the farmer has a’great deal of land, 
on whi¢h he grows a great many things. Can you tell me 
some of the things the farmer grows? Corn, potatoes, hay, 
and fruit. Yes; he ulso grows beans, clover, turnips, and 
many other things. Then he has a number of sheds called 
barns, in which he puts all these things. And other places 
for the animals to live in. Can you tell me some of the 
animals the farmer keeps? Pigs, cows, sheep, fowls, and 
horses. ‘These live also in the fields. Do you know what’ 
grows in these fields? Grass. Well, all these fields, and 
yards, and barns are called the farm. You now see how it 
is the farmer often lives a long way from anyone else. 
Which part of the year do you like to go toa farm? In the 
summer-time. Why? Because everything is growing nicely, 
and we can run about the fields, and go into the yard and see 
the fowls and ducks. Does the farmer see to all these places 
and animals himself? Oh no, he has several men and women 
‘to help him. When you were at the farm what were these men 
doing? They were cutting down the long grass. What do 
they do with this long grass? They toss it about and leaye 
it in the field to dry. What do they call it then? ‘They call 
it hay. Did you like the haymaking? Yes; it was great 
fun to roll in the hay. You were playing; but the men “ 
could not do that, they had to work. You could leaye off 
when you likcd, but they were obliged to keep on until they 
had put the hay up into large stacks, called hayricks. If you 
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had gone to the farm later in the summer you would have 
seen the farmer's men cutting the corn. Who has seen a 
cornfield? See, here is one after the corn has been cut. The 
corn is now in bundles. These bundles are called sheaves, 
and are very often tied up by wom¢a. The com is then 
taken to the farmyard and threshed. Do you know what 
this does? Yes; it knocks the grains of corn out, and only 
the long stalks are left. What do we call the long stalks of 
corn? Straw. The grain is sent to the miller, and what 
does he do with it? He grinds it into flour. Now you have 
told me that the farmer makes hay and cuts the corn. What 
must he do to make the corn come? He must sow the seed 
in the ground. What does he do to the ground first? He 
has to dig it up. Yes; when your father wants.some Sowers 
in the garden, he digs the ground, and then he sows the seed. 
Now look at this picture. (The teacheropoints to a picture 
of a plough.) Do you see these iron knives, and the long 
handles, and the horses? Well, this is called a plough, and 
the farmer digs his fields with this. It would take too long 
to dig the large fields with spades like we do our gardens. 
When the ploughing is finished the farmer sows the corn, and 
© the twnip-seeds, and other things he wants to grow. While 
these things are growing (the farmer calls them his crops), 
the farmer das other things to do. He has to look after the 
sheep and other animals, and seo that they have nice food. 
What do they eat in the summer? ‘The grass in the fields. 
Yes; and the farmer grows turnips, potatoes, and other things 
for them. What do we get from the sheep ? Wool. Yes; 
in the spring the farmer takes the sheep to the pond, and 
there the men wash the sheep, and then cut all the thick, 
long wool off. Do you know why he does this in the spring ? 
will tell you. The sheep do not want all the wool in the 
warm weather, and so the farmer cuts it off when the geass 
is coming, and sells it to men who make cloth and flannel o 
‘if. Then the cows are very useful, and the farmer must Bs 
to them. What do we get from the cow? Milk. yes: i a 
Women milk the cows every morning and evening., iy a is 
one with the milk? Some of it is sold, and the ae 
made into butter and cheese. Yes; some day I Da you 
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how the milk is made into butter and cheese. What other 
animals must the farmer look after ? The pigs. Yes; these he 
fattens and sends to the butcher. What does the butcher cali 
the pig when it is killed? Pork and acon. The farmer also 
sells his sheep and cows to the butcher. What do we call the 
flesh of sheep? Mutton. And that of the cow? Beef. So, 
you see, we get our meat from the farmer, Can you think of 
anything else the farmer has to do? Yes; he must look 
after the chickens and ducks. Yes; and some farmers keep 
turkeys and pigeons. What do we get from the fowls and 
ducks? Eggs. Yes; and the farmer selis all these birds for 
food. The part of the farm where these birds are kept, is 
called the poultry yard. e x 

Yousee, then, the farmer besidés looking after the fields 
has many other things to do. He generally has one parti- 
cular person to look, after the poultry-yard. She goes out 
regularly to feed the poultry, and it is great fun to see how 
the fowls and the ducks and other birds all run to her when 
she comes. Do you know what she gives them? Then : 
she takes away the eggs, and sees that the men keep the 
place clean. n : 

The children should then write on their slates She names 
of all the animals on the farm, the different things grown on 
the farm, and the different kinds of work carried or. 


SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
A THE GLAZIER. 


Apparatus :—A small window frame, a diamond, a rule, hammer, knives, 
brush, glass, and putty. 


Now, children, tell me some of the things that a carpenter 
makes.?: Doors, cupboards, windows, tables, ete. Which | 
part of the windows does he make? The wooden part. What- 
do we tall that ? - The window-frame. What-else has to be’. 
done io finisi! the window? The glass has to be put in the 
frame. Does the carpenter do this? What do we call the 
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man who nuts in the glass? Yes, that is right, he is called 
the “ glazier.” Now let us to-day try and find out what the 
glazier has to do. You have already told me that he puts the 
glass in the frames. What must he Ao before he puts it 
in? Well, here is a piece of glass and a window-frame. 
Could the glazier put the glass into the frame? Why not? 
Because it is too large. What must he do? Heé must cut 
the glass. Could you cut it? With what does the glazier 
cut glass? No, not with a knife. See, here is a knife, and 
you see it will not cut the glass, and yet it is very sharp, for 
it very easily cuts this piece of wood. He uses a diamond. 
See, here isone. What can you see? A long handle made 
of wood. What is this at the end? It looks like lead. Yes. 
it is lead. What can you see in the lead? Something that 
shines—a piece of glass. It is not glass, but a diamond. 
Haye you ever heard of diamonds? Who has seen one ? 
Where? Ina locket. Yes, they are put in lockets and rings 
because they are very bright and pretty. When next you see 
them, youmust notice how they sparkle. Well, this is only a 
yery small one, and not so bright as those in the rings and 
Jockets. Now look, and I will try to cut this glass. Have you 
eseen anything likeythis? Yes, it is a rule. Well, you place 
the rule on the glass, and then placing the diamond close 
to it, you ‘press the diamond on the glass and draw it 
along. What have I done? Drawn a line on the glass. Try 
and rub the line off. You cannot. What should we say 
then? We have scratched a line on the glass. Yes, the 
diamond has not cut right through the glass. You now take 
hold of the glass, and it breaks very readily along the crack. 
When the glass has been cut to the proper size, what next 
must we do? We mist put it in the frame. But see, there 
is some of the old glass in the frame, so what must we do? 
Take it all out. How does the glazier do this? He knocks 
it out. What does he use? A hammer and a knife. Yes, 
and besides taking out the glass, what else does he do‘ He 
takes out all the old putty. Who has sech the glazier using 
a brush like this? For what? For brushing out any small - 
pieces of glass or putty. Yes, it would not do to use our 
hands. Can you tell me why? Because the very small 
13 * 
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pieces of glass might get into our fingers. Now the frameds 
quite clear, what has to be done? The glass has to be put in. 
What do you call a piece of glass like this? A pane of glass. 
Who can put this pane in for me? “That is right, but when 
you take your hand awy what will happen ? It will fall out. 
Well, what else do we want? Some putty. Who can find 
me the putty? What can you tell me about it? Itis of a 
light colour. Anything else? Yes, it is soft. Can any of 


you show me how the glazier puts the putty on? Yes, he. 


puts it all round the window-frame, and then puts the glass 
in. What else does he do? He smootlis the putty. How 
does he do this? With his knife. Is this the knife he used 
before? No, it is a very smooth one, and not the same 
shape. The teacher should show the two knives and let the 
children notice the difference in them, ‘The smooth one is 
called the glazing or stopping knife, and the other the chop- 
ping or hacking Imife. Now when the putty is put in and 
smoothed nicely over, the work is not quite finished. You 


see the putty is of a light colour, and the window frame is - 


black. What do you think the glazier would do? ‘Yes, he 
would paint the light putty to make it like the window-frame. 
You said the putty was soft, and yet the man had;to chop out 
the old putty. Was that soft? Well, then, what would you 
say? The putty dries and gets very hard. Yas, and we 
have to be careful not to rub the window very hard at first. 
Can you tell me why? Now tell me all the things the glazier 
has to do, and write on your slates the names of all the things 
the glazier uses in his work. 


t 


SECTION IT.—PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
THE SPRING. o 


Now, children, I®want you to think about the different 
kinds of weather we have. What kind of weather is it to- 
“day? It is wet weather.” And do you remember what it was 
like yesterday? It was very bright and sunny. Was it hot ? 
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Not all day; it was very pleasant when the sun was shining. 
Yes; but there is one part of the year when it is very hot. 
Do you know what we call that time? The summer-time. 
. Then there is another pagt of the year;when it is very cold. 
What do we call that? The winter. “That is right; the hot 
time we call summer, and the cold time, winter. Besides 
these, we have two other parts of the year called “spring and 
autumn. How many parts of the year have I told you? 
Four parts. Well, there is one name for these. -We call the 
four parts, “ the seasons.” Tell me the names of the sea- 
sons? Which is tl hottest season? Which is the coldest ? 
Spying comes between the winter and summer; that is, it 
comes after the cgldest time and before the hottest time, 
Autumn comes after the summer or hottest time. Can you 
tell me what comesafter the autumn ? Yes; the winter, or 
coldest time. So you see the four seasgns together make up 
the year. How many months are there in the year? 
Twelve months. «Yes, and each of the seasons is of the 
„same length. Who can tell me how many months in each 
season ? Š 
Well, we will now talk about the spring. When does the 
> spring coms? After the winter. What kind of weather do 
we get then? The weather begins to get warmer. Yes; the 
very cold weather is gone and the sun begins to stay with us 
longer each day, and looks brighter and makes us feel warmer. 
Do you not remember in the winter you were obliged to have 
a candle before you could get up? When you came out of 
school in the afternoon it was dark, and very often the 
teachers had to light the gas before school was over. Now 
the mornings are not so dark, and you are able to get up 
without a candle. ° s 
Did you have the gas in school yesterday? No, we do not 
have the gas now. Why not? Because we are able to see 
withoute If we go out into the fields and gardens in the 
+, winter, what do you notice about the trees 9 They look dead 
— there are no leaves on them. Well, ih the spring you see 
them all beginning to grow. The buds on the trees are 
bursting into green leaves, and as the spring goes on the 
leaves can be seen all over the trees, And pretty flowers 
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or blossoms cover the trees, and make them look very pretty. 
Can you tell me some of the trees that have pretty blossoms 
on them? Yes, the apple, the pear, the plum. Yes, these 
are our fruit trees. Then the horge chestnut is very pretty 
with blossoms. Then, if we look at the garden, we shall find 
the flowers feeling tht. weather is getting warmer, as they 
begin to grow and burst out into bloom. 

Can you tell me some of the pretty spring flowers? The 
crocus, the violet, the primrose, the daffodil, the tulip, the 
wall-flower. That will do. Besides these pretty flowers, you 
will be able to see everything in the garden is beginning to 
grow. The gardeners are very busy, sowing seeds and planting 
for the summer flowers. ° 

Then, if you watch the birds you will ‘find them very busy 
indeeti. Have you seen them flying about with bits of straw 
and wool in their mouths? They get these things to build 
their nests. Why do they build nests ? Yes, this is the time 
of the year the birds lay their eggs. I daresay you will wonder 
where so many of the birds come from. They have been to a 
warmer country during our cold winter, and when the spring 
comes back, they come to us again. Can you tell me the 
names of some of these birds ? $ 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE, 


WRITING A LETTER. 


IE Introduction.—Now, children, when do you have holi- 
days? In the summer and at Christmas. What do you do 
in your holidays? The teacher, of course, to this question 
would obtain many different answers. Well, Mary, what do: 
you want to say? Lwent into the country. Did anyone go 
with you? Yes, my father, mother, and sister. ~ James says 
the also wert into the country to see his aunt, and ‘nobody 
went with him. Were you happy while you were there? 


G 
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° Did you ever think of your father and mother? Did you 
want to speak to your mother? Yes, I wanted to tell her how 
happy and how well I was, and what fun I was having every 
day. Why did you not,tell her? Because I was such a long 
way from her... Well, how could you }2t your mother know all 
you were doing? By writing a letter to her. 

Now I want you all to help me this morning to write a 
letter, and we will suppose we are in the country and sending 
word home to our mother. On what shall we write the letter ? 
On paper. Who can tell me what we call the paper we use 
for letters? Yes,oit is called note-paper. Come and show 
me some note-paper. What do we call each piece of paper ? 
A?sheet of paper. What colour’is it? It is white. Have 
you seen any nofv-paper, that was not white? Yes, I saw 
some blue note-paper. Harry says he saw some yellow paper ; 
and another little boy says his mother had some pink paper, 
and Jane says she has some green nott-paper. Now look at 
this pink, yellow, green, and blue note-paper, and tell me 
what kind of colours they are? ‘They are all very light 

> colours. What else can you tell me about this paper? It 
feels very smooth, and you are able to fold it. 

II. Contents.—Now how shall we begin our letter ? Well, 
see, here is a letter I had this morning. What can you see 
has been written first ? Something in the corner. In which 
corner? In the right top corner. I will read it to you. This 
is what is written here: “27, Silver Street, Southend, July © 
44th, 1884.” What do you think that tells you? Yes, it is 
the place where the little boy is staying. Do you know what 
Ye call this? Yes, the address. Why do we want to write 
the address? Yes, that is right; it is to let the person to 
whom we are writing know where we are. Why? So that 
he can write back an answer tous. What do we call “ July 
14th, 18842” The date or time. Of what does the date 
consist? The month, the day of the month, and the year. 
Why mist we put the date on a letter 2? So that the person 

© to whom we are writing may know exactly when we wrote the 
letter. If we did not put the date on the letter, and said, “ I 
shall be home to-morrow,” your mother wod not knew 
which day you meant. Why would she not’ know? Because 
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she would not know on which day you wrote the letter. Can’ 
any of you tell me what is the date of to-day? What month 
isit? What year? 

Now let us see what çomes next in the letter; will you read 
it, Mary? “ My dear tiother.” That is right. If you were 
to write to your father, wzat would you put? What to your 
sister? Now we will write a letter on the blackboard. What 
do we put first? The address. Where shall I begin? Near 
the right top corner. Tell me the address of the school. What 
must I write next? The date. What is the date to-day ? 
Where do I write the date? Under the address. What have 
I to write next? The name of the person to whom you are 
writing. Where do I write it? Do I write it under the date. 
Well, look at this letter and tell me where the name is. On» 
the left side of the paper. Do Iput it at the top on the left 
side? Oh, no; lower down than the date. The blackboard 
would then have on it’: 

Hope School, 
Pleasant Road, 
London, N., 
26th October, 1884. 
My dear Mother,— 


What do you put after that? You then begin. to write 
down all the news you have to send. The teacher should 
then get the children to compose a letter, and as they proceed 
she should write it on the blackboard. 

Now, I want you to look again at this letter. What do 
you call this part of the letter? The end. -What do you sev 
at the end? A name. Whose name do you think it is? 
“The name of the person who wrote theetter. And what 
can you see just aboye the name? Three words. We will 
ask Harry to read them to us. ‘Your loving son.” Yes; 
we always write something like this before we write our name. 
If a little girl wrote a letter to her mother, what would she « 
put? ‘Your loving daughter.” And if she were writing to ~ 
her brother or sister, what would she write? “ Your loving 
sister.” And what would a little boy put? Sometimes we 
write, “ Your affectionate son,” instead of “loving son.” 


Al 
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° Now. we must finish the letter on the board. What shall 
we put? Why is it necessary to put our name in the letter ? 
We should not know who had sent us the letter. The 
teacher should explain’ about lett? going to the wrong 
house, and also going to houses, when the people have 
removed, and how the postman takes these letters back to the 
post-office. Here they are opened, and then the name and 
address inside enable the postman to return them to the 
writers of the letters. 

TI.— What is done with the letter after it is written? It 
has to be folded. Into what size? A size that will fit the 
ewvelope. Of what use is the envelope ? It holds the letter 
safely. It keeps iclean. _ And what else? When the letter 
is in the envelope can you see the writing? Well, then, the 
envelope prevents the postman or anybody else from reading 
the letter, What do you do whenethe letter is in the 
enyelope? Fasten it. How can you do this? There is 
some gum on the%envelope, and when you wet the gum and 
press the envelope it keeps shut. Now, what else must you 
do? Write on the envelope. What do you write? ‘The 
name of the person to whom you have been writing and the 
address. ‘Why do you do this? In order that the postman 
may know where to take the letter. What do you do after 
you haye written the address? Put it in the post. But you 
must put something else on the envelope. What is it? A 
postage stamp. Where do you get that? At the post- 
office. What is the use of the stamp? It shows that the 
Tetter is paid for. How much did you pay for the stamp.? 
A penny. Well, if you had not put a stamp on, the person 
to whom you wrote would have had to pay twice as much, 
How much would that have been? When the stamp is on, 
how much does he have to pay? Nothing. Where shall we 
post the letter? In the pillar-box. Does it stop there ? 
Who takes it out? The postman. What does he do with 

` it? He takes it to the post-office with,all the others. Yes, 
and then they are sorted and given to the postmen to take to 


the different houses. 2a e 


SS E 
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SECTION IV.-COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE PAINTER. 


Apparatus—Various coloured! powders, linseed oil, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, sand-paper, pumice stone, and a few brushes. 

I daresay you can tell me some things that the carpenter 
makes. Now, when he has made the doors, windows, cup- 
boards, etc., are they quite finished ? Well, perhaps you can 
tell me what has to be done to the windows? The glass has 
to be put in. Who does this? The glazier. Something 
else has to be done to all these things. What colour is the 
wood when the carpenter has finished ? Are they the sanie 
colour when we live in the house ? What changes the colour 
of the wood? The paint. Who paints the wood? A man 
called a painter. Now, I should like to have a long talk with 
you about the painter. Do you know what he has to do 
first? Will you tell me some of the things he uses? Paint 
and brushes. What is this I have here? Some paint. 
What can you tell me about it? Itis green. Is paint 
always green? No, it is of different colours. Tell me some 
of them. Can you tell me now what the painter has to do 
first? Yes, he must get his paint ready: We say-he has to 
mix his paint, becanse the paint is made of a number of 
different things mixed together. Here are some of the things 
the painter uses to make his paint. What is this? Ttis oil. 
Yes, itis linseed oil. This is called white lead. Then this is 
very much used, and if you smell it I expect you will be abie 
to tell me its name. It is turpentine. Then the painter has 

“to put in something to make the colour. Will the same 
thing do for all the colours? No, if he wants yellow paint he 
must have some yellow powder. If he wants red he must use 
red powder, Here are some different powders, and I want you 


to tell me their colours. What colour is this? And this? « 


And this one? etc.e Then, besides these, the painter uses ‘ 
other things, but these you must learn another day. Where 

Goes the paiater put the paint when he is going to use it? 

In the paint-pot. 
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Now, look at these paint brushes. What can you tell me 


“about them ? They are all long. Which part is long? Tho 


handle. Of whatis it made? It is made of wood. Why 
does the painter wanba long handle? To hold the brush, 
and keep the paint from getting on his fingers. Why does 
he not like it on his hands? Fave you had any paint on 
your hands? How did you getit off? Could you wash it 
off? No, mother had to rub some grease on my hands, and 
then it came off. Yes, but besides that, the paint sometimes 
makes our hands very sore. So you see you must be careful 
not to touch the paint. How is it when I touch this door 
the paint does not come off op to my hands? Because the 
Paint is dry. Is it dry when the painter puts it on the door? 
When is it that you must not touch paint? When jt is wet. 
Now, look at the brushes again, and show me another part 
beside the handle. Of what is this part made? Of hair. 
We say it is made of bristles. Feel how soft they are? Tho 
painter does not like a hard brush. Are all the brushes the 
same size? No, some are large, and some are small. Do 
you know why the painter wants brushes of, different sizes ? 
Well, perhaps, yow will be able to tell me some other time, 
when you have watched the painter at work. 

When the painter has his paint and brushes ready he has 
to look at the wood he has to paint. The wood must be very 
smooth. If there are any nails init, he gets a punch and 

knocks the heads of the nails into the wood. This leaves a 

number of small holes, and these the painter fills up. What 
does he use to fill up the holes? Some putty. All the 
‘rough places he rubs with sandpaper or pumice stone. What 
does this do to the wood2 Who can show me the pumice 
stone? Which ig the sandpaper ? 

Now the wood is quite ready for the paint. Who has seen 
a painter at work? How does he move the brush? Yes, he 
moves it up and down. Why does he not move it about any 
way? The painter wants the paint to be very smooth and 
not to show the marks of the brush, ¢nd he does not press 
very hard. If you watched him carefully, you will see that 
after he has painted the wood once he lets the paint get quite 
dry and then he paints it all over again. We call this © 
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putting on another coat. How many coats would that make % 


Two. Sometimes they put on three or four coats. Of what 
use is paint? Yes, it makes the wood look better, and 
the house looks more fnislea. There is, however, another 
reason why we paint the wood. It keeps the wood from 
rotting or wearing away. When the wood is outside the house, 
the rain would soon rot it if it were not painted.. We say the 
paint preserves the wood. Then again : sometimes when 
boys and girls are playing their hands are dirty, they put 
them on the paint and make dirty marks. What does your 
mother do then? She washes the dirty marks off the paint. 
Can she wash the paper on the walls? No; it would spoil 
the paper. The summary written on the blackboard would 
be as follows :— 4 ; : 

The painter uses paint and brushes. 5 

The paint is made of white lead, linseed oil, turpentine, 
coloured powder, etc. 

The painter’s brushes are made of long handles and soft 
bristles. 

The painter puts on several coats of paint, and each one 
must be dry before the next goes on. i : 


PAPER-MAKING. 


I. Qualities —What have I in my hand? Look at it and 
see what you can tell me about it. Is it white? Yes; is this 
piece white? Is this piece blue? What colour is this? 
What will you say about the colour of paper? Paper is ot 
uifferent colours. How does it feel? It feels very smooth ; 
it is thin and light. What am I doing to it now? Folding 
the paper. Then you see we can fold paper. What do we 
say of those things that we can fold? We say they are 
pliable. What am I doing to the paper now? Tearing it. 
How would you say it'tears? Very easily. What else can 
you tell me about paper? Why does your mother use paper 
when she liglits the fire? Because it burns quickly. ‘Then, 
you see, paper burns easily and with a flame. What do we 
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© say of those things that burn with a flame? They are in- 
flammable. Now we will write on the blackboard what wee - 
have learnt about paper. 

I. Of what made,—Now look at,these pieces of paper. 
Can you think of what they aremade’ See, I have here some 
mixed rags. Can you believe thatepaper is made from rags 
like these? Well, most of these pieces of paper were made | 
from rags, and nearly all the paper we use is made from them. 
Then, besides the rags, there are some other things used for 
making paper; here are some of them. The teacher should 
then show the children some rope, grass, straw, and waste 
paper. Sometimes you can see small pieces of straw in brown 
paper. Do you not think it is ¥ery wonderful to be able to 
turn these things ihto nice, paper like this ? 

I. How made.—Well, I daresay you would fike ‘to know 
how the men make these things into paper. I will tell you a 
little about it now, and when you are?older you must read 
more about it. Do you know what we call the people who 
make paper? Ye, they are called papermakers. How does 

, the papermaker get the rags to make into paper? Well, 
what does your mother do with her rags? She sells them. 
To whom does’she sell them? To the man at the rag-shop, 
Yes, and it’you go to the rag-shop you can sce large sacks full 
of rags. ‘These are sold by the man to the papermaker. So 
you see the papermaker can get plenty of rags. What kind 
of rags does he get? All kinds. Yes, he gets old and new, 
dirty and clean, and all sizes and colours. Then what do 
you think the man does with them? That is quite right, 
Farry; he must sort them. He separates the clean from the 
dirty. They are then put into a machine that turns round 
and round and shakes the rags about. The bottom of the? 
machine has many small holes, and through these a great 
deal of the dirt and dust falls out. Tiere are some sharp 
knives in the machine, and these eut the rags into small 

, Pieces. “I'he rags are then boiled, and something is put in 

>with them that makes all the rags quite white and clean. 
When they are quite white and clean, they are- put into 
another machine which has a great many Xhives in iv. 
These kniyes turn round and round. What do you think 
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o a 
becomes of the rags in this machine? They will be cut 
sinto very small pieces. Yes, tlic rags are cut into the smallest 
pieces possible. -After this, something is done so as to turn 
these pieces into what ig called pulp (seme of this should be 
shown). What is this pulp like? Thick milk or cream. 
What is it really made of ?%» Of the rags beaten up very small. 
The pulp is then pressed through a machine which squeezes 
all the water out of it, and rolls and presses it on thin wire 
gauze (some of this should be shown), and when dry it is 

aper. ’ 

p IV. Summary.—This should be writtenton the blackboard 
as the lesson proceeds. x a 

Paper is smooth, thin, light, of different colours, pli-a-ble, 
very easily torn, and in-flam-ma-ble. 

Paper is made of rags and other things, as rope, grass, 
straw, and waste paper. 

When it is made of rags, the rags are: 1, sorted; 2, put in 
a machine that shakes the dust and dirt out; 3, boiled to 
make them white and clean; 4, another machine cuts them 
into tiny pieces ; 5, then beaten into pulp; 6, made into 


paper. r 


SECTION II. PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
THE SUMMER, 


Can you tell me what part of the year we spoke about last 
week? Yes, the Spring. How many months are there in 
the spring? What are their names? Can you tell me what 


> very hot, and 
we see the sun for a long time. What kind of days «would 


you say we had? The days are very long, and the nights 
very short. Yes, when-you wake up in the morning you see 
the sun shining, and when you go to sleep at night it is still 
light. a 

ae you glad when the summer comes ? Yes, we can keep 
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out of doors then. You are able to have all your games in 
the open air; and the bright weather makes you feel very 
happy. Your fathers and mothers are also very pleased to 
see the summer come. They are able,to get out into the 
fresh air after they have ‘finished their’ work. Can you tell 
me some of the things we do in the summer-time? Little 
children go for nice walks in the parks and fields; they run 
and jump about, and when they are tired they can sit down 
on the grass without catching cold. Could you do this in the 
winter-time ? No, we have to go indoors when we want to 
sit down. What do,the big boys do? They play at marbles 
and tops, and also at cricket. If they are near the water they 
likato bathe in it, for it is not very cold. Men also like to 
row boats on the waver, and, sometimes boys sail their little 
ships. Then you can go fishing without catching cold.” Yes, 
and there are many’ other things we do in the summer- 
time. $ cd 

Although you can play so much in the open air you must 
be careful not to get too hot, nor to stand about in the sun 
without having your hat on, for you are sure to be very ill if 
you have your head uncovered. 

There are other reasons why we like the summer to come. 
In the summer-time all the things in the gardens and fields 
grow very fast, and the fruit gets ripe. Can you tell me 
some of the fruits that grow in the fields and gardens? The 
apples, pears, plums, cherries. Yes, these all grow on trees. 
Tell me the names of some that grow on bushes? Cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. Well, the 
raspberries grow on what are called canes, and the straw- 
berries grow on little plants close to the ground. Then we 
see the corn growing,very high, and towards the end of the « 
summer it gets quite ripe. We like to see the golden ears of 
corn with the sun shining upon them. Can you tell me the 
name of the corn of which flour is made? Tt is called wheat. 
What do We make of flour? It is made into bread. When’ 
Tve see the fields full of good wheat we know we shall have 
good bread. . When the corn is ripe it is cut down, and we 
say the harvest-time has come. Haymaking should also be? 
referred to. 
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Then the gardeners are very busy in the gardens. ° Why ° 
Because the gardens are full of flowers, and they all want 
looking after. Can you tell me the names of some of the 
summer flowers? Roses, geraniums, fuchsias, marigolds, 
nasturtiums, sunflowers, sweet-peas, mignonette, ete. The 
warm weather makes these and all other things grow very 
quickly. Some things, however, which we do not like in 
the garden give the gardeners a great deal of work. Can you 
tell what they are? Yes, they are the weeds. Why do we 
not like them? Because they spoil the garden and prevent 
the flowers from growing nicely. The other day some little 
girls told me they had a nice lawn in their garden. hat 
do we calla lawn? A nice plot of grass. Well, what ¢oes 
the gardener have to do to this? He7has to cut it very 
often. Why? Because it grows so quickly in the warm 
weather. 

In the summer-titue you have nice long holidays. Where 
do some of you go then? To the seaside and into the 
country. The pleasures of the seaside and country should 
then be slightly alluded to. 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


THE PARTS OF A HOUSE. 


To-day, children, we are going to talk about the different 
, parts of a house, and I want you to tell me the uses of 
them. 

First, tell me all the different paris you can think of. The 
walls, the windows, the'doors, the roof, the rooms. That will 
do. Now, of what are the walls made? They ars made of 
bricks, and sometimes of stone. Of what else are they some: 
times made? How many of you have seen wooden houses ? 

Well, then, the walls are sometimes made of wood. A little 
boy says they are made of tin. I think he means of iron. I 


BY 
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“daresay you have all seen the church not very far from here; 
that is made of iron. ‘That is only put there until tlie people 
have enough money to build one of bricks or stone. Why do 
we build the walls of brigks or stone? s To keep out the wet 
- and the cold. Of what other use are the walls? They have 
to hold the floors, the windows, angythe doors. Where is the 
roof of the honse? At the top. Of what is it made? , Of 
slates or tiles, Yes, and in the country it is made «of straw, 
etc. Weĉsay these kind of roofs are “ thatched.” : Are the , 
roofs generally quite flat? Oh, no; they are slanting. , Can - 
you tell me why they are slanting? For the rain to run off. 
Where does the rain run to? The rain-water runs into the . 
gutters. Where are the gutters ? All round the edge of the , 
roof. Yes, and I daresay you have all seen, a long pipe run- 
ning down the wall of the house from the top to the Wottom ; 
this pipe carries the"water from the gutters into the drains. 
In the country the people have very large tubs, and the water 
from the pipe runs into them. This water is very soft and 
nice for washing.” Why do not the people in London do 
e the same? ‘The teacher should briefly explain this to the 
children. Re E ea X 
What do yoŭ see on: or above the. roof? The chimneys. 
For what âre they-used ? They carry off the smoke from 
the fires. Where are the fires? Inside the rooms. For 
what do we use them? To cook our food and to warm our- . 
Phen you want to get into the house, what must you do? 
Wait until’the door is opened. When you have entered the ; 
Jouse, in what part are you? In the passage. Yes, some- 
times we call it the hall. What can you see when you are. 
standing in the hall? Anumber of doors. Where would they» 
lead you? Into the rooms. What else do you see from the 
hall? ‘The stairs. Where do the stairslead? To the rooms, 
on the next floor. What do we call the part at the top of the 
_ stairs? ° The landing. If you stand on the landing, what do 
> vou see? ` Several doors. What do these open into? Into 
` different rooms. What do you call the stairs leading from, 
the hall to the landing? A flight of stairs. Is) there move. 
than one flight of stairs? Yes, there are -generally , two 
l4 
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flights and sometimes more. Well, Mary says there is a flight” 
of stairs in her house leading from the hall down to the 
kitchen. When you hase to go downstairs from the hall to` 
the kitchen, we say the kitchen is in the basement. What 
do we call the rooms on th first landing? The first floor. 
And on the second landing? The second floor. So, you see, 
in some houses we have a ground floor, a first floor, a second 
floor, etc.; and then in others we have a floor below the 
ground floor, which we call the basement. 

Why do we have doors to our houses andooms? To keep 
out the cold and the wet. And for what else? To prevenit 
anybody from walking in when they choose. What do we dv 
when we go out? We lock our doors. Way? So that our 


house wiil be quite safe. If we were to leave our doors open ; 
perhaps some persons, whom we should not like, might come - 


in, Tellme what you call those persons? What do you 
mean by robbers and thieves? Yes, bad people who get into 
our houses and take our things away. 

Then you told me there were windows in«the house. Of 
what are they made? Of wood and glass. Of what use are 
they? They let in the light, and at the same time keep out 
the cold and wet. Why are they made to open and shut? 
When it is warm weather, or when the room is too hot, we 
are able to open the windows and let in the cool air, and when 
the room is cool enough we can shut them again. 

Tell me the names of the different rooms in your house 
Harry? The kitchen, the sitting-room, and the ‘bed-room. 
Who can tell me the names of any other rooms? The scule 
Jery. Well, Willie? My unc\ehasadining-room. Yes, and 
some people call another rvom, the parlour or drawing- 
room. The children might then be asked the use of each 
room. ? 

Then we must not forget that your mothers like to find nice 
large cupboards in the different rooms. Why ? j 

Summary.—The children might write on their slates the 
names of the dillerent parts of the house, and for a further 
exercise theymight say of what they are made, and for what 
they are used. 


e 
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SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 


Sy THE PORTER. 


Now, childrén, I want you to think of a railway station, 
and tell me what you can see there. Yes, thatis right. Now, 
what men do you see about the station? The porters, tho 
guards, the station-master. Where do you generally see the 
guard? In the tram. How do you know a porter ? By the 
drgss he wears. What kind of cłothes does he wear? ‘They 
are of a dark colorr ; they look thick and strong. On his 
coat he has rather large buttons, and on his cap thtre are 
some letters. Tell me some of the letters you have seen ? 
Harry says he has seen M.R. and D.R¢ Jack says he once 
saw G.N.R., and Mary said she saw S.W.R: Well, these 
letters show which railway the porters belong to. M.R. 

Stands for Metropolitan Railway, D.R. stands for District 
Railway, and G.N.R.stands for Great Northern Railway. I 
wonder who can tell me for what S.W.R. stands.- That is 

° right, it means South Western Railway. What kind of coat 
does the porter wear? It is a short one, and it is called a 
jacket. D0 the guards and ticket-collectors wear the same 
kind of clothes? No; they are made of smooth cloth, and 
they have long coats instead of jackets. One little boy says 
the porters*wear striped jackets; well, they sometimes do 
in.the warm weather, because their other clothes are so thick 


and warm. 


I want you now to tell me some- of the things you have °” ` 


seen the porters doing. They sweep the platforms, pick up 
the pieces of paper, clean the lamps, and when the weather is 
hot they sprinkle the platform with water. _Why do they do 
this? Te keep the stations cool. But the porters do some- 
thing else. What do they do when the train comes in? 
They call out the name of the station very loudly. Why 2 
So that the people in the train may know whee they ares 
The porters also call out- where the train is going. And 
what else? They open and shut the carriage doors and 
14 * 
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help the geople in and out. Then they have to look after ‘ 
the luggage and see that it is right. How can they tell? 
They read the papers on it. Yes, we call these papers the 
labels. If your luggag is too heavy for you, the porters will 
carry it for you. 

You see, then, that the yorter has a great many things to 
do and see to. What kind of man ought he to be? He 
ought to be quick and strong. Why? Because he has to 
carry heavy luggage, and the train cannot wait long *for him. 
Then he should be kind and civil. Why? Because he has 
to help people and tell them where to go. «Then he must be 
clean, and able to read. Why? Because he has to look 
at the labels, and he has to label the luggage when you ave 
starting, a S e 2 
> 


SECTION II.—PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
THE AUTUMN, “ i 


We have already spoken about two parts of the year. Can 
you tell me what they are? The spring and the summer. 
How many parts have we still to talk about ? Two. What 
are they? The autumn and the winter. We haye one 
name for all these parts ; do you know whatit is? Yes; we 
call them the seasons. How many seasons are there? 
Four. What are their names? Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. c 

Now, you can tell me some of the work that is done in the 

“spring—what kind of weather we have—the flowers that grow, 
ete. Then you can also tell me about the summer—the nice 
warm weather and long days—the bright sunshine—the 
lovely flowers, and the fruit, ete. Then the next season is 
called autumn, and I want you to try to tell me what goes 
on then, the flowers that grow, and the kind of weather we ‘ e 
have. 

"Do you rżřnember the hot weather we had in the summer, 
and the very long days, and how you liked playing in the 


° 


» at this time of the year. 
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garden, and did not go to bed till it was very late? Well, 
when the autumn comes the days begin to get much shorier, 


..andI daresay you will notice that it is too dark to play out of 


doors in the evening, ad so you go tò bed earlier. Do you 
mind that? No, because we cannot see to play, and we can 
go to sleep when it is dark. Wh& do you notice about your 
clothes? Our mothers are careful to wrap us up well when 
we go oyt. Why? Because the weatheris much colder, and 
we might catch cold if we were not well wrapped up. 

How did you say the gardens looked in the summer? Very 
bright and pretty.” Why? Because they were full of lovely 
flowers. What else did you notice in the gardens? The 
Virds singing, the-bees flying about from flower to flower, and 
butterflies, and many other things. °Then the air is filed with 
the scent of the pretty flowers. Yes, that is quite right. In 
the autumn, however, you will not fing, the butterfly and bee. 
Do you know why? Because the weather is cold. Then 
most of the bright flowers have died, especially after the first 
part of the autumn has gone. We still have a few flowers 
left. Can you tell me the names of any? Asters, dahlias, 
and chrysanthemums. Yes ; the chrysanthemums are the real 
autumn flawers, and remain a long time in the garden. And 
now, I want you to tell me about the fruit. You remember 
that in early summer we had strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, etc., and later we had cherries, and some apples 
and pears. Can you tell me what we have in the autumn ? 
Apples, pears, and oranges. Where have you seen oranges 
growing? ‘That is right ; we cannot see them in our gardens, 
for they grow ina warmer country. They are sent to us from 
countries that are very much hotter than ours, and they come, 
along way. Do ‘you know how they are brought to this 
country ? They are packed in large boxes, and brought across 


the sea in ships. ; 
Nowel oa some of you to tell me the work that is done 


The harvest is finished. Do you 
know the names of some of the things’ that are gathered at 
this time? Yes, apples and pears. And what else? Corn 
and hops. You will see the men very busy ploughing the 
ground, and sowing seeds fos next year’s crops. 
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Then if we stay with the farmer, we shall find him very busy 
threshing the corn. Can you tell me what that means? 

Why do they thresh corn ? 

The summary should consist of the names of different 
flowers and fruits that grow in the autumn, and of the 
different work done by the farmer and gardener at this time of 
the year. : 


a 


SECTION III.—SCENES OF COMMON 
. LIFE. à 


MEANS OF WARMING AND LIGHTING. 


(A) Means of Warming.—Now, children, will you tell 
me what kind of weather we have in the summer? And 
in the winter? How do you often feel in the winter? Do 
you like feeling cold? What do you do te warm yourselves ? 
Run about and play at games that make us move quickly. 
Do you run about the house to keep warm? What do we 
have in our houses to keep us warm? Fires: Do we have 


fires in the summer-time ? Yes, in the kitchen. «Why? To © 


cook our food. But do we have a fire in the sitting-room ? 
Why not? Because it is quite warm enough without a fire. 
How is that ? The sun is so hot and shines so brightly, that 
it makes all the rooms warm. Then we have found out that 
the sun keeps us warm in the summer, but in the winter we 
are obliged to have fires to make us warm. è 
When you are in the schoolroom in the winter, do you feel 
cold? How is that? Are there any fires in your school? 
“ Well, I wonder how the room is warmed. Well, Mary, what 
do you say? There are a great many hot pipes in the room. 
Wheveabouts are these pipes? All round the room, under 
the floor, and down the walls. How do you knowethey are 
hot? I have put my hands on them. Yes. Ioften sco little: 
boys and girls putting their hands on the pipes, and some- 
times I see, the boys putting their feet on them. +> Why do they 
do this? To make their hands and feet warm. Do you know 


wr 
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o what makes the pipes hot? Well, listen, and I will tell you. 
oThere is a very large fire making the water.very hot, and this 
hot water runs through the pipes and makes them hot. By 
.. the time the water has been through the pipes it is cold and 
fresh hot water goes ito them, and in this way the pipes are 
kept warm. ‘The caretaker has only one large fire to see to, 
and he has not the trouble of clearing away & great deal o“ 
ashes from the fire-grates like your mother has to do at home 
Harry says that he knows a school where they have very 
large fire-grates. Well, this is not as nice as the pipes. Can 
you tell me why,? Tn our large room it does not matter 
Where you sit, you will find it warm, but in the large rooms 
warmed by the fire-grates, the-children who sit near are very 
warm, and the children who sit at the other end of the room 
will be very cold, although there isa large fire in it, 

If any of the children should have seen the steam 
warming apparatus, the teacher mjght explain that steam 
is passed into the pipes from a large boiler instead of 
water. A simple experiment might be made before the 
children by means of a spirit lamp, kettle, and piece of metal 
tubing. o 

£ Now, youscan tell me two ways of warming our rooms. 
R What are they? Fire-grates or open fires, and hot-water 

ipes. 

5 Fow many of you have been to church? Do you féel 
< cold there? What makes the church warm? Yes, there is 
ə a fire there ; but is it an open fire like ours at home ? No, it 

is a large stove. These stoves are very useful for warming 
s large rooms. ‘They throw out a great deal of heat. Very 
often in churches you see the gas burning, even in the morn- 
ing. Do you knpw why the gas is alight? To give us light. 
Do we want the gaslight when the daylight is good ? The 
gas is lighted to help to warm the church. Well, John, what 
do you want to say ® ‘The school I used to go to had large 
stove? in the rooms. Oh, yes; stoves are also used to 
3 warm many other places besides churches and school-rooms- 


Sometimes people have gas stoves to warm their rooms ; 
of fires. Some o 


that is, they burn gas always instead o: ome 
these e look very pretty, and when alight, look like the 


mo 
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open fire. They are very clean. What does your mother 
have to do after there has been a fire? She has to clear 
away the ashes, and clean the grate. With a gas stove she’ 
would only have to turn out the gas ; “there would be no dust 
or dirt. ‘Then, when she wants a fire, she would not have to 
carry coals about, or paper’and wood; she would only have 
to light the gas. You see, then, that this is another way to 
warm the rooms. ‘ G 
Sometimes rooms are warmed in the following way by 
means of hot air. A large furnace, with a. shaft leading up 
to the room is built in the cellar, or at the bottom of the 
building. What do you mean by a furnace? What igea 
shaft ? The teacher should sketch this da the blackboard, 


or closed whenever the. teacher wishes, and explain why. A 
very large fire is made inthe furuace, and the air passing 
over it is made very hot, and then goes up the shaft. Where 


hot air passes through the room, and leaves it at the other” 


warm. z 
“Now, I want you to think about what we have been 
talking, and tell me the different ways of warming the 
rooms, ete. 

We warm rooms by means of open fires or grates, © 

We warm rooms by means of closed fires or stoves, 

We warm rooms by passing hot water through pipes, 

We warm rooms by passing steam through pipes, 

We warm 16oms by means of gas in gas stoves, 

We warm rooms by means of hot air, 


| 


=g 
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(BY Means of Lighting.—Now I want you to think 
about something else. When it gets dark, what must we do 
if we want to see? We must get a light. What kind of, 


‘light do we get? Well, one little -girl says her mother 


lights the gas, and another says her mother lights the lamp, 
and here is a little boy who says his mother lights a candle. 
So, you see, there are several ways of getting light. Tell me 
them again. The gas, the lamp, and the candle. We will 
have a talk about each of them. 

How does your mother light the gas? Yes, she turns on 
a little tap, and thgn lights it. With whatdoes she light the 
gas? With matches or a piece of lighted paper. Does your 
mother have to put anything in “the tap? Can you see the 
gas before it is lighted. How, they, do you know when it 
is tuned on? That is right; you can smell it. Can you 
smell it when it is dlight? No, there is no smell when it is 
alight. But there is another way you*can tell when the gas 
is turned on. Can you tell me? Yes, you can hear it. Do 
you know that yow should never touch the gas pipes ? Why? 
Well, I will tell you. If the gas is turned on without being 
lighted, the gas keeps on coming out of the pipe, and the 
room gets quite full of gas. Then if anyone goes into the 
room with 4 light the gas would catch fire, and there would 
be an explosion. Have you ever heard of an explosion ? 
What does it do? The teacher might here relate a short 
account of a gas explosion, showing the damage done, ete. 
What kind of light do we say the gas gives? A nice bright 
light. What must you remember about the gas ? That it 
ig very dangerous, and we must not touch the pipes. Tf ever 
you smell gas, what should you do directly? Tell mother, + 
so that she can see to it. Yes, sometimes thers is a ee 
small hole in the pipe, and the gas comes out or escapes. 
Your father must han stop up the hole, or call the gasfitter 
ON T should like you to tell me something about the 
lamp. How many of you have lamps ad home 2? What oe 
your mother put into the lamp? Oil. What oil aoe ioe 
use? What else is in the lamp? The wick. wf w ae 
the wick made? Which part of the lamp does your mother 
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light? The wick. Now you mast also be very carefnl with 
the lamps, for if you knock them over they are yery 
dangerous; the oil quickly catches light, and it is very 
difficult to put out, and even if the oil did not burn it would 
spoil whatever thing$ it fell upon. Which do you think your 
mother likes, the yas or the lamp? Why? Because tho’ 
gas is easily lighted, ard is no trouble. And the lamp? 
The lamp has to be cleaned and filled with oil every day. 
There is another kind of lamp, in which we do not burn oil; 
do you know what we put inthem? Yes, spirif. Do you 
know the name of the spirit? Ah, Harry knows, because he 
says he fetches it for his mother. Look, I will write it on 
the board; you see it is a very long word for you: © 
meth-y-lat-ed spir-it. For what does your mother use ilese 
lamps? For carrying 2bout the house; te. r 

We' have still one light to talk about, What isit? The 
candle. Of what is the candle made? Of tallow, and a 
wick in the middle. “What use is the wick? Of what use is 
the tallow? In what do we stand the candle? Why? Do > 
we get as much light from the candle as we do from the gas 
or lamp? Why does not your mother like you to carry the’ 
candle? Because we drop the grease about the house. 

Then there is another light you have not toll me about, « 
and perhaps many of you have not seen it. If you go to some 
of the railway stations you can see it. It is also 4o be seen 
in large shops, and also in some of the streets. I mean the 
electric light. Hands up, those of you who haye seen this 
light. What kind of lightisit? It is very, very.bright, and 
looks very nice. You shall learn more about: this another 
day. 

m a a 


SECTION IV.—COMMON EMPLOYMENTS. 
THE ERRAND-BOY. a 


We are going this morning to talk about the errand-hoy, 
and I want you to tell me all you can about him. What 
Work do ervand-boys have todo ? They have to take messages, 


= 


= 
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„ parcels, and letters for théir masters. What do they do when 
„they are not thus rumning about? Who has seen an errand- 
boy busy in the shops? Well, tell me some of the things he was 
., doing. Yes, he has to sweep and dust the shop, clean the 
windows, etc., light the fires, and some ‘of them have to clean 
knives and boots, ete. Then the big ones take the shutters 
down and open the shop. So, you see, they have to get up 
early in the morning, and they generally have to put the 
shutters up at night. The duties of errand-boys should be 
carefully recapitulated before proceeding with the lesson. 
Now, children, how many of you would like to be errand- 
boys when you axe big enough ? Very well, then, we will see 
what kind of boys you must he, in order to make good and 
Siseful errand-boys. Let us see what is the first thing the 
- errand-boy has to do, He has to¢ake messages and parcels. 
When his master js giving him a message, what should he be 
doing? Listening. Yes, and very, attentively. It would 
not do for him to be looking at, or thinking about anything 
‘else. Why? «Because if he did not hear the message 
properly, he would probably make mistakes when he delivered 
it, and this might cause a great deal of trouble. So we say, 
« An errand-boy must attend to what is said to him.” 
Again,.perhaps the errand boy might have several messages 
and parcels to deliver, and his master would then write the 
addresses on the parcels. Then what must the boy be able 
to do, so as to leave the right parcel at the right house ? He 
, must be able to read. Very often he would receive money for 
the goods, and then what would he have todo? He would. 
ə have to write “ Paid,” and also his name on the bil. You 
see, then, that errand-boys must be able to read and write. 
Then while you are at school, if you want to be errand-boys, 
what must you°learn to do? We must learn to read arid 
write Yes, you must work very hard while you are at school, 
for you will Haye but little time or chance afterwards. , 
When the boy has started on his errands, what should he 
do? He should go quickly to the places he has to call at, 
and return as soon as possible. Whio has ever seen a boy 
going on an errand? Very well, Mary, what did you see him 
doing? He was carrying & parcel, and goig along ‘very 
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quickly. Was that the right thing to do? Yes. Well, 
John, what have you to say? Isaw a boy who had put his 
basket down, and was playing at marbles with some other 
boys. Was that right? Why? Because he was playing 
when he ought to have been working. Yes, and very likely 
the people to whom he war going were waiting for the things 
he had for them. What do you think his master would say 
if he saw him doing sucha thing? He would be very angry, 
and yery likely he would not keep him as his errand-boy, and 


so the boy would lose his place. The class should then- 


repeat, “An errand-boy should go quicklY when sent on an 
errand.” o o 
If a master wants an errand-boy, do you know what he 
does? Yes, he puts a card in the window with the words 
“ Errand-boy wanted” printed on it. Boys read the card, 
and if they want work they go into the shop to see if the 
master will have them.” Now, which of the two following boys 
do you think a master would choose ? One has very clean 
hands and face, his boots Well polished, and his clothes, 
though perhaps not new, nicely brushed. The other has 
dirty hands and face, his clothes very untidy, end his boots 
not blacked. The first one. Why? Yes, we do mot like to 
see a dirty, untidy boy about the house. The children should 
then repeat, « An errand-boy should be clean and tidy.” 
Suppose a boy had to take a very nice cake to a house, but 
going along, he thought he should like a cake like that toe 
take home with him, and then, instead of leaving *it at the 
proper place, he takes it home. What do you think the lady 
would do who expected the cake? She would go to the shop- 
keeper and tell him that she had not r ceived the cake. 
What would the shopkeeper then do? He would call the 
errand-boy and question him about it. Perhaps the errand- 
boy would say that he had left it at the house. What would 
this be doing? Telling a story. And what had he done 
when he took the cake home? “He had stolen it. Do you 
think the boy would kéep his place? ` No, the master would 
soon find him out. Yes, and then he would lose his situation, 
an what is worse still, he would find it very difficult to get 
„another one. Do you know why? When a master takes a 
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new errand-boy he generaliy wants what is called a character, 


iind, therefore, he asks the boy's last employer all about him. 
The children should then repeat, ‘An errand-boy should be 


“truthful and honest.” j 


The teacher, proceeding in a similar manner, should show 
the necessity of errand-boys being respectful, obliging, obe- 
dient, and industrious, and also how unpleasant it is to have 
to deal with boys who do not possess these qualities, and how 
pleasant %t is to work with good, happy, industrious boys. 

As a recapitulatory exercise, the children might write the 
following on their glates, or repeat from blackboard :— 

An errand-boy has to take messages, parcels, and letters. 

oHe has also to sweep and dust’the shop, clean the windows, 


ete. A 
Sometimes he has to clean boots, light the fires, ahd open 


and shut the shop. ° 
An errand-boy must be able to read. and write. 
He must be attentive, active, clean, truthful, and honest. 
o 


SECTION II —PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
WINTER. 


e how many parts of the year we have talked 
about? What names did we give to them? Spring, summer, 
and autunin, And what was the one name for all of them? 
The seasons. How many seasons are there? ‘Then, you see, 
there is still one you have to tell me about. Which is it? 
Yes, it is the winter. When does the winter begin? What, 
kind of weather do we have then? What kind of weather did 
you say we have in the autumn? At first warm, and then it 
gradually gets colder. And what can you tell me about the 
days? "They get shorter and shorter. Yés,.and by the time 
the winter comes we have very short dgys. h When we get up 
in the morning we are obliged to have a light; and .in the 
evening it is dark long before you go to bed, although you .zo 
to bed earlier than you did in the summer-time. ~Well, John, 


o 


Can you tell m 


o 
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D - eo. 
what have you to say? It is dark before we leave school, 
and teacher always has the gas alight. Yes, that is quite . 
right. Does she light’ the gas in the summer-time? Do 
you remember hearing about a day we called the longest day ? 
When do we have the .longest day? In the summer. 
Do you remember on what day? Yes, on the 21st of June. 
Well, we have one day we call the shortest day, and it comes 
on the 21st of December. In what season is the “shortest 
day? You told me just now that we had very cold weather 
in winter. Can you tell me what the colé often does? It © 
-freezes the water. What do you mean by this? The water 
turns into ice. What do men and boys do,then? They gd 
on the ice and have a great deal of fun. Yes; we say they 
skate and slide on the ice. The teacher, should show the 
children a pair of skates, and describe how they are used. Do 
you like to slide on the ice? You must be very careful not to 
fall on the ice, and you should not go on if before you are 
told. Sometimes the ice is not very thick, and then it is not 
strong enough to bear you. Do you know what happens if 
the ice is not strong enough? Yes, sometithes it exacks. What 
is under the ice? Water. Does the ice sink when jt cracks ? 
Oh, no; it floats on the water. What happens, then, when it 
cracks with people on it? The people fall into tke water. 
Yes, and this is very dangerous. Sometimes they, get under 
the unbroken part of the ice, and then they cannot be got qut. s 
What happens to them then ? They are drowned. Even if 
they are got out they are often very ill, for the water makes, 
them very cold. So I hope before you go on the iċe you will 
wait and see if it is strong enough. Very often you will see 
wen watching the ice, and they will tell You if it is safe. 
Can you tell me any other places where the boys make slides ? 
Yes, in the garden and ‘in the streets. Yes, I have often 
seen the boys having fine fun on these slides. But thg slides 
in the streets are very dangerous, and ought not to be made 
there. Can you tell me why? Yes; old people walking 
along slip and fall on them. g 

What can you tell me about the roads in frosty weather ? 
They are often very slippery. How do the horses get along ? 
Not very well, Often the drivers let them walk, and some- 
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times you see men leading the horses. When do they do 
this? When the roads are very, very slippery. What else 
do men do to help the,horses? ‘They throw sand in the 
road., Yes; but what do they do to the horses ? Well, if 
you were to look at théShorses’ ghoes in warm and cold 
weather, you would see a difference. See, here is a shoe 
worn in the summer, and here is one used in the frosty 
weather. “Lhe teacher should lead the children to see the 

s difference, and explain what is done to the shoes. When the 
weather is so very cold, and we` have no water in the houses 
because the water is frozen in, the pipes, what do you have 
to fo? Fetch the gvater from the street. ` Yes, you will see 
the man who turns the water on putting pipes into the holes 
in the road where the water-plugs are. You have toget all 
your water from there. This is a great trouble to your 
mothers, and therefore you must be “very careful and not 

- waste the water. What do -we call the man who turns on 

the water? The turncock. 3 
* What else do we see in the winter? We often see the 

‘ound covered, with fnow. What do boys do then? They 
= play at snowballs, and also make snow men. „Yes; I once 
gaw a number of boys with a ball of snow, which they kept 
rolling ove and over, until it got too heavy for them to 
move. It was very large then, and they had great fun 
climhing and jumping on it. the games you play at in 
the winter must be those that make you runabout. It does 
not do to stand still. Can you tell me why? Yes, we catch 
cold and get ill if we do not run about when the weather is 
cold. Is the weather always as cold as this? No; some- 
times we do not Pave any snow or ice, but a great deal of 
yain. Yes; then boys and girls have to stay indoors, and 
they soon get tired of doing so, and wish the summer would 
come with its bright, sunny days. | ’ 

a Now, there is one part of the winter that we all like yery 
<> ° much. Do you know which part I mean? Yes, Christmas 
time. Why do you like Christmas? Because we have 
Christmas pudding and all sorts of nice things; then we also 
have such a deal of fan, and we go out to parties. What do 
you like to haye at these Christmas parties? We like to 
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have nice Christmas trees. What are they? Why do you". 
like them so much? Yes, they look very pretty with the toys 
on them and the many candles alight. Then it is great fun, 
to play for the toys on the trees. Sometimes each child gets ; 
two or three toys. Then your fathers and mothers are also i 


there comes another day sdon after that we all. think a great 
deal about. Do you know which day I mean? Yes, New 
Year's Day. Why do we say itis New Year’s Day? Well, 
I will tell you. Which is the first month of the year? oF 
January. Yes; and this comes soon after,Christmas. Then 
the first day of January is the first day of the New Year, 
Now, tell me when New Yeai’s Day comes. Why do we eal 

it New Years Day? What do ye say to people on this” 
day? We wish them a happy new year. Why do we do 
this? Because we want them to be hajipy all the coming 
year. Soon after this we begin to find the days get a little 
longer, and we think of the next season. Can you tell me 
the name of the one that follows winter ? Yes, it is spring. 
Now tell me how many seasons there are. Which is the © 


hottest and which is the coldest ? When-is the longest day ? 
When the shortést ? - 


A + 
COTTON. 


I. Qualities and Uses.—Tell me some ofẹthe different” 
things we use for clothing. Coats, dresses, ete. “What do 
little girls wear over their dresses? Pinafores, 
they also wear a great many things under their dresses. 
Tell me the names of some of these things. Can you tell 
me of what boys’ coats and trousers are made? They are 
made of cloth. ` And of what is cloth made? Itis made of 
wool.. Now, can you tell me of what pinafores are made ? 
And the underclothes ? Well, we will have a chat “about o a! 
cotton to-day. ook at this piece of calico or cotton. What ° © | 

| 


can you tell me about it? It is white. Yes, and this piece 


of cotton? And this piece? So you see the cotton stuff is | 


very pleased and happy. When Ckristmas Day has gone, | 
~ 


not always the same colour. Tt is dyed these different 


| : 
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* colours. ‘Now feel this piece. What can you say about it? 


* %t is soft and smooth. ‘Take this piece of cotton in one hand 


_ and this cloth in the other, and see what you can find out. 
‘The cotton is lighter,than the cloth. Yes, the piece of 
cotjon is much lighter fhan the cloth, Which do you think 
keeps us the warmer? “he cloth, Then when is the hest 
time to wear clothes made of cloth? And when would you 
sooner wear cotton dresses? Yes, if you pay attention, you 
will notiée that little girls wear cotton dresses in the summer 
and little boys wear cotton suits. We often call these suits 
washing suits; eam you tell me why? Because they are 
thin, and easily washed. I daresay you remember that in the 
sāmmer you haye, several of these suits, but in the winter 
you wear only one suit. @fwhatisit generally made? Of 
thick cloth. Yes, and this is not so easily washed. 

Can you tell me anything else besides clothes that are 
made of cotton? What do your mdthers put at the win- 
dows? Curtains gnd blinds? Well, the blinds and curtains 
are often made of cotton. Then some of the bed-clothes 


* are made of cotton. Can you tell me some? Yes, sheets, 


quilts, pillows, and blankets. Willie says the blankets are 
made of cotton. See, here is a piece of blanket. Do the 
little threads look like cotton? Of what do we say the 
blankets exe made? The blankets are made of wool. Yes, 
they would not be warm enough made of cotton. Another 
ittle boy said the pillows. Which part of the pillows did 
i mean?, Yes, he meant the outside, or, as we say, the 
pillow-cases. Then we also haye the reels of cotton which 
are used for sewing. : 

II. From whence obtained.—Now you have found out 
how useful cotton fs perhaps you would like to know where 
we get it. Well, Annie says we get it from the cotton-tree. 
Do you think it grows on the tree like this? Have any of you 

- seen a cotton-tree ? Harry says he has seen a picture of one. 

Yes, you cannot see the cotton-tree growing in this country. 

It grows in very hot countries, a very Yong way from here. 

See, here is a picture of the cotton-plant. Look, and I will 

try and tell you about it. One kind grows very Sarge and is 

called a cotton-tree, but the kind you are looking at only 
I5 


>> 
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& 
grows about two or three feet. This height should be shown”, 
to the children. A little boy about the size would be a gooå \ 
example. What colour would you say (looking at the picture), g 
the leaves are? A datk green colour, And the flowers?. A ¥ 
light yellow. Yes, we say a pale yellow. But I cangsco À 


another colour. Yes, some purple iz*the middle. The teacher 4 
should then direct the attention of the children to the seed- 
pods, and then show specimens of seed-pods coyered with ‘! 
the soft, downy threads. The children should also haye A 

pointed out to them that the little seeds are mixed with the e 4 
cotton. o è [A 


When the pods are ripe a great number of people are em- o W 
ployed to pick them off, and then before the cotton is packed 
all the little seeds are pigked out, The Soft cotton is then 
packed into large bundles. These bundles are called bales. The 
bales are then sent to this country. How do you think the 
are brought to this cofatry? Where did we say the cotton- 
plant grew? In hot countries a long way off.. Well, then 
how is the cotton brought here? In ships. Yes, the ships 
came across the sea with it. 

Now when we get this cotton is it rady for use? Seo, 
here is some in the same state as it was sent. Does it look 
like the cotton you generally see? Well, then, first of all it 
must be cleaned, and after that we say it has to be,spun into 
threads. See, here is some. You see I can easily break it. 
These threads are afterwards woven together, and at last we 
have a piece like this and call it calico. Can you easily Brealk’ 
this? You can tear it if you pull it quickly. Now look at 
these pieces of calico and you will see that they are made up 
of threads crossing each other. When you are older, I will 

stell you more about the way the cotton is*spun and woven 
into calico and stuff for dresses and other things. 

Tl. Summary.—This should be written on the board 
as the lesson proceeds and afterwards written by the chil- 
dren on their slates. The elder children might write it from 
memory. z 

Cotton is made into calico, stuffs for dresses, and sewing 
citon. a f- r 

Cotton is made into curtains, blinds, sheets, and quilts, an 


as 
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ie -plant grows in hot countries. 
$ Ras ‘the Balt antietatick round the seeds, Bi 
Many things are done to the cotton before it is ready for 
He a 
sior ION IV.—COMIM ON EMPLO YMENTS. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


What do you sometimes have for dinner instead of meat ? 
Fish. Tell me the names of some of the different kinds of 
fish? Herrings, cod, haddocks, plaice, salmon. Wheré does 
your mother get the fish? From the fishmonger and some- 
times from the fisl-market, 


° But where do these people get 
the fish? From the man w ‘What do we call 


rho catches it, 
the men who catch“fish ? They are called fishermen. Where 
where would you 


fishermen find the fish? ‘Then 
ee to see fishermen? Who has been to the sea-side ? 
Well, Mary, have fou seen a fisherman 9 How did you know 
he was one? By his dress. i i dressed ? He had 
on a very ‘high warih coat, like a jersey, And what else did 


boots nearly up to his 


anging down his back. 
` Well, herg, is a picture of one; is it lik 


dress yon saw 9 
things ? Because 
he hasto go on the sea. Well, let us talk about the work he 
has to do. You told me he has to catch fish—where does he 
moithis?. On the sea, n the sea? In a 


mussels on tiie hooks, 
these different things by one name. What is it 


2 We say 
they are bait. What is the use of the bait? -Tt helps to 
catch the fish. If you put the line in the water without bait 
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could you catch the fish? No, the fish would not come to’ 
the hooks. The bait is put over the hooks, and the fish only 
thinks it is going to eat some food and swallows the -hook, 


Another day I will teh you how the fisherman uses the nit: : 


Can you tell me when the fisherman toes out to fish? es, 
in the evening. And how long doegedré stay out? Sometimes 
le stays out more than one’night. Then, you sec, he has to 
take food with him. When he comes back he sometimes has 
a boat full of fish. “What does he do with it? Hu sends it 
to the market. Now, you can tell me why the fisherman 
needs such a thick coat and warm cap. Yes, sometimes it is 
yery cold, indeed, on the water. Why do you think he wants 
those thick, high boots? Sémetimes he has to get out of kis 
boat and pull it on to the land» „What do we call the land 
by the sea? The beach, the shore. Well, if the fisherman 
liad only the same kind of boots that wë wear he would get 
very wet. Sometimes:when he is out fishing the water gets 
into his boat, and then these thick boots help to keep him dry. 


What makes the fisherman look so strong, and gives him ~ 
such a red face? Have any of you noticed how brown and * 


red your faces get when you go to the Seaside,? Then you 
see the fisherman is so much on the sea. What kind of hands 
has he? Very rough, strong ones. What make§ them like 
this? Yes, he has to pull the ropes of his boats,.and some- 
times very heavy loads of fish. Dies he like doing this? 
Yes, because he knows he will have more fish to sell. I 
suppose you think it is very nice to be a fisherman, and go 
out on the water ina boat. But you must remember that 
the fisherman has to go out at night when it is very cold, and 
he must go eyen when it rains. Sometimes the wind blows 
very hard and the poor fishermen are downed. Then he 
sometimes works very hard all night and does not catch any 
fish. So, you see, the fisherman’s life is a very hard and 
dangerous one. 


The teacher, by way of recapitulation, should get the « 
children to describe te fisherman’s dress, his work, the kind ï 


of life he leads, and what kind of men are required for this 
life. 
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